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A Review of the World: 





mee ALL the national campaigns in 


the memory of living voters, the 
O present is probably the most sac- 

charine. And nothing seems 

likely to happen soon to make it 
much less so. With Bryan and Taft, the two 
chief figures, each claiming to be the legiti- 
mate heir of the Roosevelt policies, there is 
little room left for acerbity except in the way 
of personalities. And in the way of person- 
alities, neither candidate arouses the ire of his 
opponents. Instead of vitriolic satire and 
vinegary vituperation, the references to each 
are sugary with personal compliments. This 
is true not only of each candidate’s references 
to the other. We expect a rather elaborate 
courtesy in that case. But neither in the par- 
tisan press nor in the speeches of the spell- 
binders do we find the sharp and blood-curd- 
ling epithets that we are wont to associate 
with a presidential contest. The only indica- 
tions that promise anything different at this 
writing are the announcement that Senator 
Foraker will take the stump for Taft, some of 
Hearst’s attacks on Bryan, and the energetic 
campaign which the New York World is 
vainly trying to induce Mr. Bryan to make 
upon the whole Roosevelt administration. As 
the situation is at present, one must go to 
the minor parties for the real, old-fashioned 
campaign fire. Hearst, Watson and Debs are 
wielding sharp tongues and hurling strong 
expletives; but they have not had much suc- 
cess in disturbing the general serenity. 


ERE, for instance, is the Baltimore Sun 
turning against Bryan and leaving the 

state of Maryland almost destitute of a Bryan 
newspaper champion. But it turns against 
him not in bitterness of spirit, but sweetly de- 
claring: “We do not question Mr. Bryan’s 
sincerity or his devotion to the interests of the 
people.” And the Springfield Republican, in a 
much quoted editorial throwing its influence in 


favor of Taft, speaks of his opponent as fol- 
lows: “Great as has always been our respect 
for Mr. Bryan—his stainless character, his 
ability, his brilliant leadership, his resolution 
of nature,” etc. The opening of the Repub- 
lican campaign in Taft’s own state was marked 
by the fact that “not a word was said in de- 
nunciation of Bryan either by Governor 
Hughes or Senator Beveridge.” The latter, in- 
deed, “paid a growing tribute to the integrity 
and courage of the Democratic leader,” and 
the former took occasion to refer “to his at- 
tractive personal qualities, to his effectiveness 
as an orator, his skill as a party leader, and the 
purity of his motives.” While these verbal 
bouquets are being passed to Mr. Bryan, Mr. 
Taft is the recipient of equally pleasant trib- 
utes. 


T HE World in its philippics against Roose- 

veltism, speaks of Taft with deep re- 
spect, saying: “He has represented substance, 
accomplishment and dignity in an administra- 
tion too much given to declamation and fury.” 
Edward M. Shepard, the one-time Democratic 
candidate for mayor of New York, comes out 
for Bryan, tho he has never been a Bryan fol- 
lower, and in doing so speaks of Taft as “a 
high-minded gentleman of statesmanlike abil- 
ity and experience,” whose “gifts and virtues 
would benignly influence his performance of 
the routine duties of the Presidency.” Such 
examples of the absence of personal bitter- 
ness could be multiplied to an indefinite ex- 
tent. Walter Wellman has ample reason for 
his remarks on the campaign in the Chicago 
Record-Herald. He says: “From all parts of 
the country comes the opinion that this is not 
going to be a very bitter or exciting campaign. 
It may be close. But all the travel- 
ers and observers with whom I have talked 
agree that at no time is there likely to be any- 
thing like the bitterness, the depth of feeling 
or the hysteria and fright we have seen in 
former presidential struggles.” 
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THE LAST DAY OF VACATION 


_Mr. Taft loves fishing almost as much as golf, but it doesn’t reduce his weight as much. A few days after 
this hapny scene, he entered upon the task of defending his inheritance as the heir of the Roosevelt Policies 


against a rival claimant 


AS the most interesting and unexpected de- 
velopment of the campaign thus far has 
been the posthumous article by Grover Cleve- 
land—“the most important contribution to the 
political literature of the day that can be 
imagined,” as one paper puts it. The authen- 
ticity of the article has been called in ques- 
tion, and we are told that several magazines 
refused to purchase the manuscript because of 
the doubt felt in regard to its genuineness. No 
facts have come to light, however, since the 
simultaneous publication of the article in the 
New York Times and a number of other prom- 
inent dailies, to sustain these doubts. The 
Times asserts that Mr. Cleveland, shortly be- 
fore his death, planned to write three articles 
on the campaign. The first alone was com- 
pleted, and its publication was arranged for 
by “a literary agent,” whose name is not given, 
with Mr. Hastings, the executor of the Cleve- 
land estate. The article was written evidently 
before the two leading parties had made their 
nominations, but Mr. Cleveland wrote on the 
assumption that Taft and Bryan were to be 
the candidates, and that the Independence 
League would run a separate campaign. 


R. CLEVELAND, in this, his last public 
utterance, begins with a hopeful note. 


“It seems to me,” he says, “as I review the 
last half century, that from the mental vision 
I may draw this certain conclusion: We as 
individuals and citizens are better, wiser, 
cleaner handed than we were, and are rising 
steadily to planes higher than’ we have yet 
known.” He deprecates the rigid partisan 
feeling that binds certain sections of the coun- 
try to a particular party, no matter what its 
leaders may do, referring specifically to some 
of the New England states on the one hand, 
and their attachment to the Republican party, 
and, on the other hand, the attachment of the 
South to the Democratic party. His utter- 
ance on this point is especially interesting in 
view of the renewed hopes of the Republicans 
this year of winning in a number of Southern 
states. He says: 


“On the other hand, the South has long taken 
a stubborn, foolish pride in its enlistment under 
the Democracy, and has stood like a rock in its 
partisanism at times when there are now few 
who would not admit that had its stand been one 
in the grounds of victory the consequences to the 
country, and particularly to the South itself, with 
her undeveloped industries dependent in their 
young growth on stable and favorable conditions 
at large, would have been direly unfortunate and 
productive of injury that cannot be estimated.” 


Mr. Cleveland considered the issue of the elec- 
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CLEVELAND FOR TAFT 
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HOLES IN EIGHTY-EIGHT STROKES 


William H. Taft, on the golf links at Hot Springs, Va., is here breaking the world’s golf record for presidential 


candidates! 


tion practically certain when he was writing. 
The Republican party is assured, he says, of a 
“safe victory,” and while he does not say it in 
so many words, he is evidently satisfied with 
that result. It is not likely, he thought, that 
business interests will be disturbed by the vic- 
tory of either party, certainly not by Mr. 
Taft’s election, and the “conservative and dis- 
criminating generosity,” to be expected from 
his administration. 


M® 


hensive. 


CLEVELAND’S endorsement of Mr. 
Taft is, indeed, outspoken and compre-. 
Here are his words, uttered while he 
was in the shadow which he knew well would 
end in total darkness: 
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That is to say, he is beating his own record 


“Personally and officially I have had the oppor- 
tunity of knowing many things concerning Mr. 
Taft that were not a matter of general knowl- 
edge, and with a keen interest I have watched his 
large share in the conduct of our national af- 
fairs in very recent years. His excellence as a 
federal judge in Cincinnati is something not to 
be underestimated or overemphasized, for should 
he come to the Presidential chair the qualities 
which made him a judge of high ability, which 
I know him to have been, will be the most need- 
ful to him as President of the United States. 
His high ideals of honesty and of relative jus- 
tice, his great capacity for severe labor, and his 
humorous wisdom in the face of the serious prob- 
lem are attributes equally valuable and com- 
mendatory to a people seeking him in whom they 
may repose the trust of their collective interests 
while they turn their increased attention to their 
pressing individual demands.” 


STATESMEN OF THREE DIFFERENT BRANDS 


This is the already celebrated scene of the “reconciliation” of Taft and Foraker. 


right is Brand Whitlock, mayor of Toledo, a radical. 
as a liberal 


The gentleman on Foraker’s 
Foraker is classed among the reactionaries. Taft is classed 
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SALOME 
—Bushnell in Cincinnati Times-Star. 


Mr. Cleveland was especially impressed with 
Mr. Taft’s knowledge of our colonial situation, 
and he considered it of great importance that 
that situation should be placed on a non-par- 
tisan basis. “Dwelling on the unwisdom of 
prematurely acquiring colonies is fatuous,” he 
remarks; “the national duty is neither to help 
those colonies for their exploitation nor to 
cast them off to avoid the burden of their re- 
sponsibilities.” 


EXT to Mr. Cleveland’s endorsement of 
Mr. Taft, the most striking thing in his 
paper is the serious way in which he refers 
to the growth of the Socialist movement. Sev- 
eral movements, indeed, call forth his atten- 
tion. “The temperance sentiment,” he re- 
marks, in a non-committal way, “has devel- 
oped marvelously, and extended to a greater 
scope than anything else in our history since 
the abolition of slavery”; but it is fortunately 
“so local a matter and so nicely equalized that 
it can have no general party effect.” A 
“smaller tho considerable reform” has been 
provoked by the evils of gambling, the political 
effect of which is simply “to widen the breach 
between the Democratic city and the Repub- 


lican country” in New York State. A clamor 
for tariff reform has been excited, but “not in 
this election or the next is the question of the 
tariff at all likely to be a paramount issue.” 
The growing power of corporate interests has 
been effectually curbed, and “illegal combina- 
tions, illegal repression of competition, and il- 
legal exploitation of the public are things 
which the public intends to make no longer 
possible.” Corporate interests now accept the 
situation, and have no fear of the outcome, 
“knowing that honesty, whether compulsory 
or voluntary, never caused a panic or a decline 
in genuine values.” None of these things ex- 
cite his apprehension; but “gravely different” 
is the case of Socialism, the doctrines of 
which, “long looked upon as an excrescence 
of economic friction, have entered deeply into 
the thought of a disturbed people, and must be 
reckoned with.” He says further: 


“Quite as the average citizen viewed with as 
tonishment the total figures of the last election, 
seeing that even against the tide of Mr. Roose- 
velt’s personal popularity Mr. Debs had polled 
nearly half a million votes, so will they contem- 


‘ plate the results in November. If Mr. Hearst’s 


party were not in the field, and therefore should 
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not draw to it a large body of disaffected voters 
who will be chary of advocating radical Social- 
ism, and the Socialist and Socialist Labor parties 
were to mark the full count of those who have 
become imbued with the fallacies of the non- 
competitive state of society they would be found 
to be more than a million strong, and it will be 
no matter of surprise to me if the returns show 
more than that up to the point of having tripled 
the record made four years ago.” 


T# reception of Mr. Cleveland’s article by 

the press of the country is about what 
might be expected. Its importance is mag- 
nified by the Republican papers and minimized 
by the Democratic. The way in which the latter 
meet the unexpected situation is well illus- 
trated by this comment from the Charleston 

vening Post: 


“All this was written prior to the holding of 
the Denver Convention, at which the factions of 
the Democratic party got together and buried the 
old differences and constructed a platform on 
which Mr. Cleveland might have stood comfort- 
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ably. Had that great Democrat lived to read the 
Denver platform, and to compare the utterances 
of the two parties on the issues that are before 
the country to-day, we believe that he would not 
have hesitated to support the candidacy of Mr. 
Bryan, despite all the hard and bitter things Mr. 
Bryan and his factional following have said about 
Mr. Cleveland, in return for all the hard and 
bitter things Mr. Cleveland’s followers have said 
about Mr. Bryan. Mr. Cleveland could have stood 
with George Gray and David R. Francis and 
Alton B. Parker and all the other Democrats of 
his type and association, now earnestly support- 
ing the cause of the people and pressing the war 
against predatory wealth and the ‘unwholesome 
progeny of paternalism.’” 


The Buffalo Times, a paper owned by Norman 
E. Mack, chairman of the Democratic national 
committee, endeavors to break the force of 
Mr. Cleveland’s utterances as follows: 


“For a year prior to his death Mr. Cleveland 
was an extremely ill man. His death occurred 
before the Democratic candidate had been nom- 
inated or the platform framed. Dragging from 
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THE BIVOUAC OF THE DEAD 


On shame’s eternal camping ground 
Their silent tents are spread, 
And Bryan guards with as round, 
The bivouac of the dead 
—Bushnell in Cincinnati Times-Star. 
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A THRICE TOLD TALE 
—Spokane Spokesman-Review. 


his grave an alleged utterance of his dying days 
presents the most pitiful spectacle of a great 
party’s appeal for power ever presented to the 
American people. The force of American citizens 
in this campaign is not to the past, but to the pro- 
gressive spirit, independence, and love of liberty 
of the Nation’s people. Like a vulture the Repub- 
lican machine hovers over the graves of the past.” 


| = campaign tactics of Mr. Bryan this 

year differ from his tactics in previous 
campaigns in the fact that he is not now an- 
nouncing any paramount issue, but is devot- 
ing himself to all the issues in the platform. 
What he gave, in his speech of acceptance, as 
the dominant issue—Shall the people rule ?— 


AND THE CATS CAME BACK 


—Bushnell in Cincinnati Times-Star. 


is, Of course, not an issue, but a watchword. 
His speeches since then have been devoted in 
turn to the tariff, the writ of injunction, fed- 
eral incorporation of inter-state corporations, 
the federal guarantee of bank deposits, and 
other subjects. In the last few weeks, how- 
ever, the subject of guaranteeing bank depos- 
its has been assuming in the general discus- 
sion the position of a dominant issue. It is 
the one new subject in the campaign. It re- 
lates itself naturally to the bank panic of last 
winter, and is therefore peculiarly timely. It 
has in it much that appeals to the same minds 
that were attracted by the free silver issue 
and the greenback issue, and so lends itself 
readily to effective campaign use in the west 
and middle west, where Bryan’s hopes of vic- 
tory are brightest. It is the one issue raised 
by Mr. Bryan, in the opinion of the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer, “that appears likely to take the 
strongest hold on the imagination of the 
voters.” “No issue,” the Boston Transcript 
agrees, “is likely to figure more prominently 
in the coming campaign.” Mr. Willis J. 
Abbott, who has been a sort of press agent 
of Mr. Bryan for years, represents it as “the 
great issue” in the middle west, the “universal 
acceptance” of which in that section is dazing 
all the politicians. And the special corre- 
spondent of the New York Times states that 
in Nebraska, Kansas, Iowa and adjoining 
states Republicans themselves are coming out 
strongly in favor of it, many of the legislative 
candidates of that party making their canvass 
on platforms endorsing it. Taft, Hughes, 
Von Meyer, and other of the Republican big 
guns have recognized its importance in the 
campaign, and addressed themselves to the 
attack upon it. 


| Ast December the legislature of Okla- 
homa, with the panic still strong upon us, 
passed a law creating a state guarantee of 
bank deposits. It went into effect last Febru- 
ary. It taxes the banks availing themselves 
of the guarantee one per cent. on their de- 
posits, the proceeds of this tax forming a 
fund paid to the state treasurer, and by him 
invested in securities known as state war- 
rants, bearing three per cent. interest. This 
fund constitutes the guarantee fund. By the 
rule of the banking board of the state, no 
bank operating under this law is allowed to 
pay more than three per cent. interest on 
short-time deposits or more than four per 
cent. on long time deposits. All the state 
banks are required to operate under this law 
and to pay the tax. Whether a compulsory 
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MR. TAFT’S 


law of this sort is constitutional is a question 
already in the courts on the way to final ad- 
judication. In the meantime, the result of the 
law is thus stated by Mr. Bryan: 


“Five hundred and fifty-five banks, including 54 
National banks, had come under the provisions of 
this law (the new banking law requiring guar- 
antee of deposits) on the 14th of last May, leav- 
ing but 255 unsecured banks (all National) in the 
State. A large number of depositors withdrew 
their money from the unsecured banks and de- 
posited it in the secured banks, and this, too, in 
spite of the fact that in order to prevent with- 


drawals, the unsecured banks, in some instances, i 
offered a higher rate of interest than the secured . 


banks were permitted to pay; and it must be re- 
membered also that the banks which suffered a 
loss of deposits were all National banks. And to 


make it certain that the difference was caused by 
the guarantee law, the secured National banks 
gained, while the unsecured banks lost.” 


The attorney-general of the United States has 
recently decided that no national bank can, 
under the federal law, enter into this state 
arrangement for a guarantee of deposits, and 
consequently a number of national banks— 
about a score—have applied for state charters, 
intending to surrender their national charters. 
“This,” says Mr. Bryan, “is conclusive proof 
that the Oklahoma law is a success.” 


UT Mr. Bryan does not rest his case on 
Oklahoma statistics alone. He makes an 
ethical appeal. He says: 


“Why not make the depositor secure? The 
United States Government requires the deposit of 
specific security when it intrusts money to a 
National bank, altho it can examine the bank at 
any time; the State requires security when it de- 
posits money in a bank; the county requires se- 
curity, and the city requires security; even the 
banks require security from the officials who 
handle money. Why should the depositor be left 
to take his chances? A bank asks deposits on the 
theory that the depositor is sure of the return 
of his money, and the laws ought to make the 
facts conform to the theory. The depositor, the 
community, and the banker himself will be bene- 
fited by legislation which will give to every de- 
positor the assurance that that which is committed 
to the keeping of the bank will be available to 
meet his needs at any time.” 


To Mr. Taft’s objection, that by this scheme 
“the honest and prudent banker would be taxed 
to make up for the dishonesty and imprudence 
of others,” Mr. Bryan replies: “Is not this 
true of all restrictions on banking? Does not 
the honest and prudent banker under existing 
laws suffer in order that the depositor may be 
protected from the dishonest and imprudent? 
In like manner it might be said that if all 


OBJECTION 


THE CROSSING 
—Macauley in New York World. 


people were careful about fire, fire insurance 
rates need not be as high as they are, but the 
careful have to pay higher rates than they 
should because some are not careful.” To Mr. 
Taft’s further objection that “No one can fore- 
see the burden which under this system would 











THERE WAS AN OLD WOMAN WHO LIVED IN A 
SHOE 


Of course she calls some of the kids malefactors, etc., 
but ney oe all right there in the shoe with her just the 
same.—Houston Post. 
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ANOTHER “PERSONAL LIBERTY” ADVOCATE 
—Macauley in New York World. 


be imposed upon the sound and conservative 
bankers of the country by this obligation to 
make good the losses caused by the reckless, 
speculative, and dishonest men,” Mr. Bryan 
replies: “We have the past to guide us, and 
we have reason to believe that the loss will be 
less in the future than in the past, because 
when banks become mutually responsible for 
each other’s deposits they will be sufficiently 
interested in each other to favor better regu- 
lation and greater restrictions.” The chief 
cause of bank failures, Mr. Bryan continues, 
is the making of excessive loans to directors 
or officers of the bank. It has been impos- 
sible to secure adequate laws protecting the 
depositors from their own officers, “because 
there has been no mutual responsibility.” But 
“when all banks become liable for the deposits 
of each, the stockholders will insist upon the 
enactment of a law making it a criminal of- 
fense for a bank official to loan more than the 
prescribed amount to one individual.” 


Goch is the argument for the new issue 
which may prove the decisive issue of this 
campaign. There is hardly a statement made 
by Mr. Bryan in this argument that is not 
sharply challenged. For instance, the Kansas 
City Journal publishes a communication from 
a Mr. Frank Lee, of Muskogee, Oklahoma, 
assailing the reliability of Mr. Bryan’s statis- 
tics about Oklahoma banks. When Oklahoma 
became a state last November, says Mr. Lee, 


a fund of $5,000,000 was transferred to the 
state treasury from the federal treasury as a 
school fund. That fund remained on deposit 
in the national banks of the new state until 
the new state banking law went into effect, 
when it was withdrawn and redeposited in 
the state banks or in those national banks that 
submitted to the new one per cent. tax. This 
transfer caused, of course, the loss of that 
sum .to the “unsecured” national banks, and 
the gain of that sum to the “secured” state 
banks. Yet in spite of that fact, according to 
Mr. Lee, the national banks, in their May 
statements, showed a net loss in deposits of 
$1,101,807; while the state banks showed a 
gain of but $4,237,765. In other words, if it 
had not been for that transfer of the school 
fund, the national banks would have shown a 
gain of $3,898,193, and the state banks a loss 
of $762,235. Mr. Lee insists also that the new 
law of Oklahoma tends to throw the whole 
banking system of the state into partisan poli- 
tics, the funds of the state being deposited 
with a view to political expediency rather than 
security. 


AT is referred to as the most con- 

vincing address made against the new 
plan of a federal guarantee for bank deposits 
is that made a few weeks ago in Bennington, 
Vt., by Congressman E. J. Hill, of Connecticut. 
Mr. Hill essays to figure out just how the 
establishment of the proposed federal guar- 
antee fund of $15,000,000 would affect the 
depositors in his own state. The total de- 
posits in the banks and trust companies of 
Connecticut, by the last reports, were 
$342.838.031. The share of the guarantee 
fund which Connecticut banks would have to 
pay would amount to $428,547. Says Mr. 
Hill: 


“What would Connecticut get in return for this 
great sum of $428,547? She would have the en- 
tire amount of losses to depositors in her failed 
banks last year made good to them. How much 
was that? Not one cent. How much the year 
before? Nothing. How much for the last ten 
years? Nothing for national banks, nothing for 
State banks, nothing for trust companies, and only 
$31,387.70 for savings banks; so that if this benefi- 
cent Bryan plan had been effect for the last ten 
years, assuming the same average of deposits as 
last year, Connecticut banks would have paid out 
$4,285,547 and their depositors would have got 
back $31,387.70. She would, however, have had 
the privilege of helping to make good the losses 
to the depositors of the speculative banks and 
stock gambling trust companies of Wall Street, 
and numerous other similar institutions in other 
parts of the country. . . . 

“To now force upon this country a law by which 
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THE SCHEME FOR GUARANTEED DEPOSITS 


these hard earned savings shall be annually 
whittled down to make good the losses of plungers 
and speculators anywhere, or even to contribute 
to the soundness of legitimate commercial banks 
organized for profit in other States, would be a 
crime only equaled by the plan which sprang 
from the brain of the same financial genius in 
1296, to have these deposits paid in dollars worth 
but 50 cents.” 


* IS very evident that this new issue of 
Mr. Bryan’s has caught the Democratic 
press somewhat unprepared, and his side of 
the question is, as yet, very meagerly defended. 
Several papers of influence have, however, 
deprecated a hasty condemnation of the 
scheme. The New York Journal of Com- 
merce regrets that Mr. Taft did not give the 
subject deeper study before speaking in dis- 
approval, and the Cleveland Plain Dealer 
thinks that before the end of the campaign 
he may rue the day he took such a decided 
stand against it. The Plain Dealer does not 
come out in its favor, but it thinks most of 
the objections made to it could be averted by 
provisions in the law itselfi—such as more 
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careful inspection to prevent wild cat methods. 
Still more significant is the position taken by 
the Springfield Republican, which is support- 
ing Taft for President, but, in a tentative way, 
at the same time supports Mr. Bryan’s scheme 
for guaranteed deposits; or, at least, as it 
puts it, undertakes to show that something can 
be said in its favor. Says The Republican: 


“The chief point to be made on behalf of a 
government guaranty of deposits is that it would 
bring all the banks under a given government con- 
trol into a common interest on behalf of safe 
banking and observance by all of the government’s 
restrictive laws. It is called a government guar- 
anty of deposits. It should rather be called a 
joint bank insurance of deposits under govern- 
ment supervision and enforcement. The govern- 
ment does not provide the insurance fund; it is 
provided by the banks, and every bank in the 
system thereby becomes concerned in the safe 
and conservative conduct of every other bank. 
Instead of as now standing off and bidding the 
government enforce its restrictions as best it may, 
they each become an interested agent in assisting 
the public supervision on behalf of general bank- 
ing security. Accordingly when it is urged that 
this plan would place a high premium on wild-cat 
banking, the fact is to be considered that on the 
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LOOKING FOR LIGHT 


—Coler’s Bulletin, 
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THE RED CAMPAIGN 


Eugene V. Debs, Socialist candidate for President, is here addressing a crowd at a Socialist picnic in Lemont, 
Ill. He is making a campaign tour in a special car, which he calls The Red Special, and if the late Mr. Cleve- 
land’s. apprehensions are realized, Debs will poll over a million votes this year 


contrary it enlists every decent and conservative 
bank in the service of assisting the government in 
suppressing such banking.” 


* 
* * 


OTHING in politics, either na- 

tional or international, has 

N aroused as much popular inter- 
est, apparently, during the last 

month, as has been aroused by 

the daily reports of what our “aviators” are 
doing in various parts of the world. Every 
day promises a new “world’s record” in fly- 
ing. Just at present Orville Wright holds 
the record. A few days ago it was held by 
Delagrange, the Frenchman. Prior to that 
Farman, the Scotsman, held it. That there 
should be such a thing as a “world’s record” in 
flying is of itself enough to make the year 
1908 a memorable one. The dream of cen- 
turies has become an actuality. The record 
of successful flights during the last twelve 
months is an impressive one. It includes at 
least nine different heavier-than-air machines 
constructed on different plans, but all of them 
based on the principle of the aeroplane. Far- 
man, Lelas, the Wright brothers, Baldwin, 
Delagrange, Bieriot, Curtiss, Ferber, Malecot, 
are names of different aviators who have 
been figuring in the reports during the year 


with their aeroplanes, hydroplanes, biplanes 
and monoplanes. The distances covered have 
varied all the way from one hundred yards 
to more than fifty miles. The flights have 
been made, some of them, with the wind blow- 
ing twenty-four miles an hour, and, most 
startling fact of all, no serious accidents have 
happened to the operators. In that time all 
sorts of fatal accidents have been chronicled 
of balloonists. But up to the time of this 
writing those who do their flying in real fly- 
ing, not floating, machines, have had nothing 
more serious than scratches, bumps and 
bruises to complain of. 


_ on September 7, Leon Delagrange, 
president of the Aviation Club of 
France, circled the field at Issy eighteen times, 
remaining in the air thirty-one minutes, the 
average height of the flight was thirteen feet, 


and there was no wind to speak of. On the 
day before he had broken the world’s record 
by a flight of half an hour lacking five seconds, 
and his greatest altitude was twenty-six feet. 
Then Orville Wright got busy at Fort Myer, 
near Washington. On September 9, he made 
three flights and made three new records. In 
the early morning he flew around the parade 
ground for 57 minutes 31 seconds; late in the 
afternoon he flew for 62 minutes 15 seconds. 
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THE WRIGHT AEROPLANE TRIUMPHS 


And in the moonlight of the same evening he 
took Lieutenant Lahm on the machine, and 
the two sailed around for 6 minutes 16 sec- 
onds—the best record made for a flight of 
two. He had distinguished spectators. The 
secretary of war and the secretary of the 
navy were both present. Generals Miles, 
Oliver and Murray were there. The French 
military attaché, Major Fournier, Colonel Hat- 
field and many others, civilians as well as 
military officers, watched the flights. The 
description of one fiight seems to answer for 
that of all, the machine behaving itself day 
after day in practically the same manner. Says 
the special correspondent of the New York 
Times, of the afternoon flight: 


“As viewed from behind at close quarters the 
enormous planes with the large twin propellers 
whirring with an irregular rattle behind them 
seemed to flutter off down the parade ground like 
a wounded bird. As the distance increased, how- 
ever, the impression of irregular motion conveyed 
by the propellers was lost, and the machine seemed 
to be sliding over the grass on its skids like an 
iceboat over a frozen lake. The aeroplane was 
fully 100 yards from the starting point before it 
could be seen that it had left the ground and was 
skimming the highest weeds under its own power. 
Then like a giant gull, snow white in the sunlight, 
the tips of the planes tilted to the left, and still 
on the rise the aeroplane passed over the aero- 
drome at the other end of the field, missing its 
gable roof by only a few feet. Mr. Wright held 
his planes and rudder rigid until a complete half 
circle had been described, and then brought the 
ship back to an even keel as he sped up the field 
along the side of Arlington National Cemetery.” 
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The only effect apparent from the additional 
load when Lieutenant Lahm accompanied the 
operator was the slower rising of the machine 
at the start, but it flew even more steadily and 
smoothly with two than with one. 


OME of the maneuvers, as described, are 
particularly impressive. In order to ac- 
knowledge a cheer from the _ spectators, 
Wright, who had no spare hand to wave, 
dipped the nose of his machine, swooping 
down to about twenty feet above the ground, 
then up again to a distance of nearly one hun- 
dred feet, going all the time at the speed of 
an express train. He took the curves at an 
angle of 30 degrees. At one time he was over 
150 feet above the ground, and, so far as ob- 
servers could tell, the aeroplane showed no 
effect whatever from the air-currents even 
at that height. “There was no rocking or div- 
ing perceptible, and it maintained its course 
as steadily as a ship on a summer sea.” The 
next day, September 10, the machine flew for 
a still longer time, 65 minutes 52 seconds, in 
a twelve-mile breeze, making some quick short 
turns that took the breath of the observers. 
While the flights are all of them comparatively 
low, this is not because the operator can not 
go as high as he wishes, nor is it because he 
is fearful of the consequences. To a New 
York Herald reporter, Mr. Wright explained 
the matter as follows: 


“The higher up in the air I am at the time of 


TO CARRY A NATIONAL ELECTION 


Norman E. Mack and his Executive Committee are here discussing (if the cartoonists are to be believed) how to 


prevent the corporations from contributing funds for the election of Mr, 


Bryan 
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a stoppage of the motor the longer I have to 
reach the ground and the more time to pick out 
a landing place. That would indicate that I 
should fly high in the speed test. But the higher 
I go the less I am able to judge whether 1 am 
traveling in one plane or wavering up and down, 
since it is entirely by the ground that I must 
judge that. This wavering motion, of course, 
diminishes my speed over the ground, so in the 
speed test I must not get too high. I shall prob- 
ably maintain an average height of twenty to 
thirty feet above the tree tops in this flight. 
While I might be safe, as far as the machine is 
concerned, should the motor stop, at a greater 
height, I will make better time by sticking com- 
paratively close to the earth, and so be able to 
judge the levelness of the flight. When com- 
pelled to come down from a height by the stopping 
of the motor, I can descend at an angle of about 
eight degrees, or, of course, as much steeper as 
I wish. I could come down from half a mile or 
a mile or any height in the air I might be, at 
this angle and land without danger. There is no 
danger in coming down unless I should make a 
mistake, or if 1 was compelled to land on the 
wrong kind of ground.” 


S Kamen flights at Fort Myer have not been 

a part of the official tests. They are 
simply a preparation for the tests. There will 
be a test for speed and a test for endurance. 
lf he meets these tests satisfactorily Wright 
will be entitled to the award of $25,000 offered 
by the war department. If on the speed test 
he makes 42 miles an hour, as he is expected 
to do, he will be entitled to $5,000 bonus. 
There is little doubt of his success; and that 
of his brother, Wilbur, who is operating the 
same sort of machine in France, but who has 
been having a little poorer luck with his motor, 
is also confidently expected. Mr. Charles R. 
Flint, of New York, who is interested finan- 
cially in the Wright brothers’ aeroplane, is so 
confident that he has expressed his readiness 
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to deposit $50,000 with any foreign govern- 
ment as a guarantee that he will supply it 
with an aeroplane fleet, provided he is as- 
sured of the purchase of a million-dollar fleet 
when it is constructed. But the success al- 
ready achieved by these Ohio inventors and , 
the financial success that seems about to be 
achieved has been gained by years of study 
and hard work. The elder of the two, Wilbur, 
in a magazine article, says: “In 1896 my 
brother and I saw a press dispatch telling of 
the death of Lilienthal, the German aeronaut, 
by a fall from his machine. This started our 
first active interest in the problem of aerial 
navigation. Up to 1900 we merely studied 
and made laboratory experiments, and then, 
in that year, started the actual work of build- 
ing a flying machine.” Here were four years 
of study and laboratory experiments. Follow- 
ing these came three years of experiments in 
constructing a machine. The first successful 
flight was made December 17, 1903. And 
since then five years more of study and ex- 
perimentation have ensued, making twelve 
years in all. They are entitled to their 


success. 
* 


+ * 
O MORE notable reception, it is 

said, ever was seen at President 

Roosevelt’s home in Oyster Bay 

than that which was given sev- 

SDC) eral weeks ago to the Olympic 
athletes. Sixty-eight of them there were, 
varying in size from the giant Rose, of Cali- 
fornia, to “the little mite of a man,” John J. 
Hayes, of New York, and the President was 
well versed in the athletic achievements of 
most of them. His voice choked as he started 





LIKE A BIRD WITH A CRIPPLED WING 
Wilbur Wright, in his practice flights at Le Mans, had bad luck with the weather and with his motor. 


picture shows 
turn to avoid an obstacle. 


This 


him when his machine flew too near the ground and one wing struck as he tried to make a quick 
The injury was easily remedied 





OUR FLEET IN AUSTRALIAN 


to speak to them, and his eyes were brimming 
with tears. “Mr. Roosevelt,” says the New 
York Times, “is the only President we have 
ever had who could talk to athletes as he talked 
to Mr. Sullivan’s company, like one of them- 
selves.” This is one of the things he told 
them: “I want you to remember, as I told my 
regiment at our parting, that you are heroes 
for ten days. When the time is up drop into 
your business again. I should not like to meet 
some seedy individual twenty years from now 
who could only say that he had won at the 
Olympic games and nothing more.” The re- 
ception came close upon the heels of the great 
parade in honor of the athletes in the streets 
of New York. Nearly half a million persons, 
it is estimated, turned out to see them, and 
there was one continuous cheer from Forty- 
sixth Street to the City Hall, where they were 
presented with medals by the acting mayor, 
and one of them, Hayes, the Marathon winner, 
was mobbed by a half-dozen women, bent on 
kissing the young and blushing victor. And 
now after the parade and the reception comes 
—what? Obscurity and a hard prosy life, as 
the President foresaw? For most of them, 
yes; but not for all. “What Greece could not 
do for the winners of her Olympic games,” 
remarks the New York World, “the new world 
of which Greece never heard, a land of bar- 
barians beyond the gates of Hercules and 
fabled Atlantis, is doing for the winner of 
the Marathon race, and even for the man 
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who didn’t win. ‘Johnny’ Hayes, the smiling 
Irish-American who ran the others off their 
legs, is to deliver a monologue on ‘how it 
feels to be a Marathon winner,’ and the mov- 
ing-picture machine will show how the race 
looked. Athens with all her marble palaces 
had no cinematograph. The mov- 
ing-picture machine is more mighty than the 
trump of fame.” 


a * 


S THE most powerful fighting 
force now under one command 
in any navy of the world 
weighed anchor in the harbor of 

S2DCSY) Melbourne, and passed unit by 
unit out of the bay, the Australian metropolis 
resounded with the booming of salutes, the 
hills about the headland shores were packed 
with cheering spectators, and the newspapers 
of the antipodes were defying the Japanese to 
welcome Rear Admiral Sperry and his men 
with circumstances of such splendor and sol- 
emnity as attended the coming and the going 
ef the sixteen battleships off the coasts of the 
island continent. The interval of nearly three 
weeks elapsing from the arrival of the ar- 
mada in the harbor of Sydney until steam was 
up for Yokohama had served to disabuse the 
Australian mind of an elaborately propagated 
idea that American bluejackets are ruffians 
dangerous to the peace and security of any 
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“MOST REMARKABLE RECEPTION EVER HELD AT SAGAMORE HILL” 
So at least the newspapers called it when the Sivegts athletes went out to Oyster Bay to see President Roosevelt. 


“Boys, this is the greatest ever,” remarked the Presi 
and he couldn’t say anything more—for a while- 


ent, and then he choked up and his eyes brimmed with tears, 
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orderly community. “Much apprehension had 
existed until their arrival,” according to the 
New York Herald’s despatches, “when the ex- 
emplary deportment of the sailors routed all 
fears and left the Australians shamefaced at 
having even partly credited the defamations.” 
A finer tribute to the discipline and conduct 
of any force than that of the Melbourne Age 
on the subject of our sailors at all times and 
everywhere in Australia one could not wish. 
The three cases of drunkenness were dealt 
with so quickly that few spectators noticed 
them, while the ship’s cook who struck a 
Chinaman had public opinion in “a white Aus- 
tralia” entirely on his side. 


EVER had so enormous a naval force, 
fully prepared for war, awaked the 
echoes of those southern hills until then. Every 
twelve-inch gun in the squadron roared in 
honor of the Commonwealth when Admiral 
Sperry and his staff landed at Sydney to pay 
an official visit to Lord Northcote, the Gov- 
ernor-General, the hillsides and cliffs over- 
looking the bay being packed with people as 
close together as they could stand. The dis- 
tribution of five hundred thousand dollars 
among the sailors of the fleet as an instalment 
of their pay facilitated the introduction of our 
tars to the sights of the city. A quite serious 
embarrassment might have arisen over the 
refusal of the Governor-General to permit de- 
tachments from the battleships to parade the 
city armed. Admiral Sperry assumed the 
firmest attitude on this point. At one time it 
seemed as if the visit would be deprived of 
all official character by the hopelessness of the 
disagreement on this head. There would have 
been no exchanges of official visits, no maneu- 
vering in the bay, no talk about blood being 
thicker than water. Lord Northcote cabled 
to London in the end and the point was 
yielded. 


"THERE never was the slightest foundation 

for a report reaching Sydney in advance 
of the fleet to the effect that the fire control 
installation for the accurate direction of the 


artillery had broken down. Canards have 
preceded the battleships to every port at which 
they touch. The most serious of these is to 
the effect that the sailors take practical pos- 
session of every place they come to, overpow- 
ering and terrorizing the local authorities. 
Admiral Sperry is convinced that what he 
deems “a systematic campaign of malignity” 
has been organized. In some cases the news- 
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papers have been utilized to propagate false- 
hoods, such as that put out in the Jornal do 


_Comercio of Rio de Janeiro, which made it 


appear that a mutiny had taken place aboard 
the Kansas. The rumors of anarchists haunt 
the ports of call as well, to say nothing of 
tales of collisions between the units, bursting 
of casemates at target practice, and lack of 
harmony among the higher officers. It might 
be surmised that the father of lies is voyaging 
ahead of the fleet, sewing seeds of discord 
that have as yet blossomed into no fruits of 
mischance. Australia got the benefit of the 
largest distribution yet. 


O LITTLE uneasiness is affirmed to have 
weighed upon the mind of Admiral 
Sperry as his gigantic squadron, escorted by 
scores of steamboats, yachts and launches, de- 
parted from Australian shores. Yokohama 
has been filled for weeks past with sinister re- 
ports of the mischances likely to befall the 
United States fleet—reports which in one or 
two instances found their way into Melbourne 
and Sydney dailies, stimulating the populations 
of those two cities into a greater exuberance 
of welcome than they originally planned. 
Indeed, some papers in the Melbourne region, 
notably the Argus, have found it expedient to 
warn Australians against their tendency to hail 
the American fleet as an anti-Japanese demon- 
stration. The ships came at a time when Aus- 
tralian sentiment against the yellow man is 
almost fierce. Lord Northcote, who has lost 
some popularity as Governor-General owing 
to his well known sympathies with the Asiatic, 
is said to have deprecated a too effusive out- 
burst over the Americans lest it be interpreted 
by Tokyo as a sort of impeachment of the 
Anglo-Japanese alliance. Prime Minister Al- 
fred Deakin took the matter out of the Gov- 
ernor-General’s hands. 


HAT aroused Australian interest in the 
battleships to keenness, however, is the 
desire for a sea force independent of London 
which Alfred Deakin has done so much to 
bring into being at the antipodes. London 
not so long ago condemned as wrong in prin- 
ciple any and every form of distinctively Aus- 
tralian defence of the naval kind. The British 
naval commander-in-chief on the Australian 
station owes no allegiance to the federal gov- 
ernment of the island commonwealth, he is 
not an Australian, he has practically no Aus- 
tralian officers or men, and no Australian 
knowledge or sympathy. His duties keep him 





THE EVOLUTIONS IN SYDNEY 


in Sydney occasionally, but in no way bring 
him in touch with officialdom there. The de- 
fence of the British Empire includes never- 
theless that of Australia. She pays about a 
million dollars a year towards it. Canada 
pays next to nothing. Yet Australia gets far 
less naval protection than does the Dominion. 
The solution of the problem thus arising, ac- 
cording to Prime Minister Deakin, is some- 
thing to which the term navy, owned and offi- 
cered by the Commonwealth, would be applic- 
able. The coming of the United States fleet 
was hailed as an object lesson. 


J INGOISM in Australia has received from 

the roar of Admiral Sperry’s twelve-inch 
guns the greatest fillip since Alfred Deakin 
began to agitate an independent Common- 
wealth navy. “Self-respect, self-esteem, self- 
assertion,” to quote the Melbourne Age, re- 
ferring to the American armada on the eve 
of its arrival, “whatever name is given to 
it, a sentiment of the duty of self-defence, 
strong already, is growing stronger the more 
we realize our strategically perilous position 
south of the awakening Asiatic peoples and 
as one of the two warders of the Pacific.” 
This sort of press utterance was inspired by 
Australia’s recent naval scare, precipitated by 
what happened to some Japanese in British 
Columbia. It is hardly too much to say, ac- 
cording to the Sydney Herald, that the island 
commonwealth is defenceless at sea against 
any form of hostility. Except two Victorian 
goldfield towns and one silver mining town 
in western New South Wales, the continent 
has no town of more than fifteen thousand 
people that is not accessible from the open sea. 
Nearly half the population of Australia dwells 
close to the sea in cities and townships. 


INGO Japanese organs have occasionally 
affirmed that the bombardment of Sydney 
would damage New South Wales more than 
the loss of London and Southampton and Ply- 
mouth together would damage England. Be 
he rich or be he poor, citizen or of the bush- 
folk, as the Melbourne Argus had observed 
before our fleet appeared, the accessible part 
of a New South Welshman’s wealth is stored 
in Sydney, and he is naturally anxious about 
its safety. The fact lends point to the Aus- 
tralian grievance that the Commonwealth must 
abandon the defence of its own coasts because 
of the “oneness” of the British navy. Sydney 
and Melbourne must pay for a fleet that is 
usually maneuvering in the Yellow Sea when 
it ought to lie off the Australian coast. The 
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unyielding attitude of London upon this matter 
of detail connected with British naval power 
in the Southern hemisphere has been a source 
of infinite friction. Matters were not mended 
by the accusation in opposition Sydney dailies 
that the Prime Minister was exploiting the 
coming of the American battleships for his 
own political benefit. That Prime Minister 
Deakin made a lot of Jingo capital out of the 
squadron is undisputed. 


jt WAS deemed excessively bad taste in 

Prime Minister Deakin to say, as he did 
before our battleships steamed in, that had 
the United States, in the war with Spain, met 
with a single reverse, necessitating further 
drafts of seamen, none were available. Prac- 
tically all America’s seamen had. been ab- 
sorbed, and to man the fleet recourse must 
have been had to landsmen. What that would 
have meant, according to Deakin, is shown 
by the fate of the Baltic fleet under the Rus- 
sian Admiral Rozhdestvensky. When the 
Australian Prime Minister talked this way, he 
was insulting the coming guest, according to 
the Sydney Bulletin, altho the Melbourne Age 
points out that Mr. Deakin was merely giving 
his countrymen a lesson in naval policy, a 
lesson rendered timelier when the three hun- 
dred guns began to go off in the harbor. That 
fierce exponent of Australian Jingoism, the 
Sydney Call, became furious at opposition 
suggestions that the presence of the sixteen 
American battleships in the Pacific removed 
all urgency from the Commonwealth’s defence 
problem. 


és’ THIS, in effect, means that in addition to 

leaning on the mother country for de- 
fence we should lean on the United States.” 
Such suggestions are pronounced by this Aus- 
tralian Jingoist sheet “disgraceful and dan- 
gerous.” Prime Minister Deakin repudiated 
them when they were said to be his. “The 
long, lazy, self-helpless leaning on England 
reflects bitterly on Australian self-respect, and 
the only safe course is for the nation to pro- 
vide for its own defence.” Thus the personal 
organ of the Prime Minister, who, to do him 
justice, did nothing not calculated to make 
Admiral Sperry’s ships a factor in the next 
election. The thousands of Australians en- 
thusiastically welcoming the officers and sail- 
ors who marched from the landing to the 
Botanical Garden at Sydney were, as the Bris- 
bane Telegram insinuates, receiving lessons 
in the kind of Jingoism for which Alfred 
Deakin stands in Australian politics. 
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THE TARS OF THE 


This photograph gives an idea of what is known in the Sandwich Islands as the Hookupu ceremony. 





“WISCONSIN” 
Fruit 


donated by natives is in process of transportation from barge to battleship during the stay of our ships at the 


port 


ESPATCHES in some French papers, 
notably the Paris Figaro, indicate that 
the American visitors were amazed at the 
intensity of Australian feeling against Japan 
and all things Japanese. What made all Mel- 
bourne cheer, the French daily ventures to 
infer, was the expectation that the sixteen 
battleships are really in the Pacific “to take 
Japan down.” Heedless of the wheels set 
going within wheels through the intrigues at 
the antipodes to utilize them for political pur- 
poses, the officers and men of the fleet went 
in special trains to the Blue Mountains, ate 
banquets at town halls, played baseball with 
native teams, and got up a football game that 
brought the population from miles around. 
The waters of the harbor were alive with tiny 
craft putting from one battleship to another. 
Admiral Sperry had ordered that the amplest 
facilities be afforded visitors to inspect the 
barbettes, the armament, and even the ap- 
paratus for communicating from one ship to 
another by means of wireless telegraphy and 
telephony. The big guns of the Minnesota 
and her four sixteen-thousand-ton sisters cre- 
ated the most prodigious sensation of all. 


(> the day before leaving Melbourne Ad- 
miral Sperry favored the dwellers on 
shore with a series of evolutions illustrating 


the clock-like precision with which his squad- 
ron can change formation. The fact that the 
fleet is on a strictly war footing, taking every 
precaution entailed by a state of actual hos- 
tilities, agitated Sydney and Melbourne. What 
would happen to Japan? A certain piquancy 
was imparted to the situation by the pleasure 
it afforded the Australian dailies to quote all 
they could from the bellicose utterances of 
Jingo sheets in Tokyo. The popular papers, 
like the Chuwo and the Yorodzu, were inclined 
to poke fun at the crude efforts—they deemed 
them such—of the Australians to entertain the 
representatives of a great power in a provin- 
cial capital. The quotation of such extracts 
from Japanese dailies had no soothing effect 
upon the Melbourne mind. Whether or not the 
Americans in town read these extracts from 
the Japanese dailies, they helped the 
Australians to transform the festivities into a 
pointed reminder that the language of Milton 
and Shakespeare is vernacular in the Austra- 
lian bush as well as in Topeka and Guthrie. 


Se political sympathy between the United 

States and Australia growing out of 
their determination to exclude the Asiatic 
from their shores fully explains the cordial 
welcome the battleships received, according 
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to the Sydney Bulletin, that most radical of 
organs. This Australian tendency to convert 
the visit of the Americans into an anti-Japan- 
ese love feast is far from palatable to such 
eager champions of the Anglo-Japanese alli- 
ance as the London Times and the London 
Post. “This resolve to exclude Asiatic emi- 
gration,” affirms the latter, “being purely de- 
fensive, offers no legitimate ground for resent- 
ment on the part of Asia, nor is there any 
sign that Asia does resent the adoption by 
Anglo-Saxons of this traditionally Asiatic 
principle.” It pleads with the people of the 
Commonwealth to get over their delusion that 
love of the Americans and hatred of the Jap- 
anese are two aspects of one policy. To much 
the same effect argues the London Times, 
which, like many other English dailies, fol- 
lowed Admiral Sperry’s triumphant progress 
along the Australian shores with an uneasy 
consciousness that, as the London News says, 
“it is another glove thrown in Japan’s face.” 
* 
* 


UCH af that urbanity for which 

the Prime Minister of Japan, 

Count Katsura, is so celebrated 

seemed to have fled when he met 

the members of his ministry at 

his official CAD) some three weeks ago to 
consider the state of the Mikado’s navy. Japan 
has to-day but eleven battleships less than 
twenty-five years old in her whole fleet, a 
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point somewhat alarming to that arrogant little 
Jingo sheet, the Tokyo Chuwo—which, by the 
way, has its doubts regarding the sixteen bat- 
tleships from America so soon to arrive off 
the shores of Nippon. Japan, again, has but 
eleven armored cruisers less than twenty-five 
years old. Those battleships which Brazil has 
been ordering in European shipyards with such 
recklessness of late were supposed to be po- 
tentially in the fleet of the Japanese. Once 
more the Chuwo is disillusioned, for Count 
Katsura declares that his government will not 
buy these monsters. He has added that his 
government will not build more than an aver- 
age of one battleship a year while his ministry 
remains at the head of affairs. The Jingoes, 
furious at the strictness of the censorship, 
have been threatening to upset the Katsura 
program by insisting upon two battleships a 
year when the naval bill is presented to the 
lower house of parliament this winter. Kat- 
sura was made Prime Minister, according to 
the Chuwo, because he favored a huge navy. 
Now that he is safely in office, he has become 
a “pacifist,” and that, too, at a time when the 
squadron of a power with which Japan may 
soon be at war is descending upon the islands. 
Such talk merely reflects sentiments which the 
Prime Minister is doing his best to censor out 
of all newspaper comment. 


‘|, whole proLiem of the Katsura cabinet 
for the next few months, in the opinion 
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VALOR CROWNED BY BEAUTY 


In this Honolulu scene societ 
United 


women are placing leis or flower wreaths around the necks 
tates fleet after the parade. 


we! in of the men of the 
This is an old Hawaiian custom 
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“THE MOST ANTI-AMERICAN OF JAPS” 

In such terms is this statesman, the Count Katsura, 
now Prime Minister at Tokyo, referred to in a Berlin 
daily, although the English papers would have it that he 
loves America and Americans. 


THE GRIZZLED VETERAN OF JAPAN 
General Terauchi, who has long been Minister of War 
in Tokyo, is the most experienced military man living, so 
far as the equipment of forces in the field is concerned. 


of the Tokyo correspondent of the London 
Times, will be to hold the Jingoes in check. 
The Osaka Mainichi, personal organ of the 
minister of education, Mr. Komatsubara, has 
been entreating its readers to remember that 
America’s fleet is coming upon a mission of 
peace. Mr. Komatsubara himself, one of the 
most advanced thinkers of the day in Japan, 
owes his portfolio largely to his. influence with 
the newspapers, for he is a journalist of skill 
and experience whose services are always in 
demand when the press is to be placed under 
rigid control. He has succeeded admirably in 
suppressing those bellicose sheets which take 
delight in predicting war between Japan and 
the United States. While Admiral Sperry’s 
battleships are in the Mikado’s ports, there 
will be no indiscretions of the sort to which 
the Chuwo has shown a tendency of late. 
Otherwise there might be an inglorious ter- 
mination to the career of Mr. Komatsubara in 
this fifty-sixth year of his age. He began life 
as a Japanese democrat of the Jeffersonian 
order, and he finds himself to-day censoring 
the newspapers. 


OMATSUBARA, altho he had to spend 


some years in prison owing to the radi- 
calism of his political principles, is now a 
member of the Japanese House of Peers, and 
comes in for much of that detraction on the 
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THE CHAMPION OF AMERICA IN THE MINISTRY 

Baron Oura, Minister of Agriculture and Commerce in 
the Katsura cabinet, has always advocated friendly rela- 
tions with the United States. 
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ground of his subservience to the United 
States to which many of his colleagues in the 
ministry are so sensitive. Again and again 
Count Katsura has affirmed, if we are to be- 
lieve Tokyo correspondents of European dail- 
ies, that he is not afraid of this country. For 
some reason the Jingoes of the Mikado’s em- 
pire suspect that the foreign office has been 
cowed by Washington, that the coming of the 
American fleet is but the symbol of a sub- 
jection which, in the words of the Chuwo, 
“will enslave the nation.” If the visit of the 
sixteen battleships passes off without some 
“regrettable incident,’ more than one Euro- 
pean daily, notably the Berlin Kreuz Zeitung, 
will be surprised. That cultured Harvard 
graduate, Count Komura, now at the head of 
the foreign office in Tokyo, is more or less 
openly accused of being too susceptible to 
American blandishments. He is supposed to 
look back with regret to the old days when he 
represented his country in Washington. 


ERHAPS the most Americanized of all 
the holders of portfolios under Katsura is 

that illustrious colonial administrator now be- 
come Minister of Communications, Baron 
Goto. He was born of very humble parent- 
age fifty-two years ago in Iwate Ken, and 
rose to the governorship of Formosa not 
through any personal influence, but from sheer 
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THE GREATEST NAVAL EXPERT IN JAPAN 


He is the renowned Vice-Admiral Saito, now Minister 
of Marine in the Katsura ministry, Saito is a high author- 
ity on the construction of great battleships, for he advo- 
cated the building of Dreadnoughts prior to the adoption 
of the big battleship idea in Great Britain or America. 


ts 9 iat oe " im 
THE STATESMAN WHO MUST PACIFY THE 
ANTI-AMERICANS 

Upon the Minister of Internal Affairs, Baron Hirata, 
has been placed responsibility for the preservation of 
order during the festivities in Tokyo in honor of the 
sailors who come on the American battleships. 
force of his administrative genius. Our own 
William H. Taft, during his incumbency of 
the highest post in the Philippines, spoke with 
admiration of what Baron Goto did for For- 


a ia 
THE ABLEST ADMINISTRATOR IN JAPAN 


Baron Goto, who has recently become Minister of Com- 
munications in the ministry at Tokyo, is famous for his 


genius as a sanitarian. He perfected the system of medi- 
cal therapeutics in the field to which the Japanese army 
owed its splendid health throughout the war with Russia. 
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mosa. Six thousand miles of roads, a railway 
extending the whole length of the island, a 
regular service of steamers, light-houses, post 
offices, courts, and schools attest to-day in 
Formosa the efficiency displayed by Goto, who 
got his training under the late Viscount 
Kodama. Baron Goto got it into his head 
that the United States would sell the Philip- 
pines to his sovereign, and many overtures 
with that end in view were prompted by him, 
it is said, only to be met with gentle ‘evasion 
from Washington, terminating, finally, in some 
brusqueness of refusal. Baron Goto was orig- 
inally a physician, having studied in Germany. 
It was during the war with China that Goto 
first attracted attention to himself owing to the 
perfection of his arrangements as head of the 
sanitary bureau. That splendid system for 
maintaining the health of an army in the field 
which won the admiration of the whole civil- 
ized world during the fierce conflict with 
Russia was perfected by Goto, whom the Paris 
Figaro does not shrink from styling “the su- 
preme genius in military therapeutics, the 
man to whom the art of war owes most to- 
day.” Goto is a modest little man who speaks 
a smattering of English when his shyness per- 
mits him, and whose German is quite fluent. 
He has more American friends than any other 
politician in Tokyo except Komura, and he is 
quite intensely hated by the Jingoes, who have 
gone the length of insinuating that he is in 
the pay of Roosevelt. Indeed, the entire Kat- 
sura ministry might be suspected of being in 
the pay of Roosevelt were one to heed the 
disgruntled comment of those enemies of 
California labor unions and those champions 
of.a Japanese Pacific who are making com- 
mon cause with the foes of Katsura. 


VEN the Minister of Justice, Viscount 
Okabe, who was once a Daimyo in the 
province of Izumi, is an object of suspicion 
to certain Tokyo cliques because of the fact 
that his education was obtained mostly in the 
United States. When governor of the capital 
he suppressed demonstrations against Ameri- 
cans with a firm hand, a circumstance which 
does him little good in this period of Japanese 
popular reaction against the United States. The 
Viscount belongs to that ancient aristocracy 
which is accused of being over-Americanized. 
The Chuwo complains that he represents an 
exploiting class which has imitated with ser- 
vility the “trust thieves” and “robbers” of 
America. The Yorodzu, that other popular 
Tokyo sheet, prone to suspicion of American 
morals generally, thinks Viscount Okabe was 
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put in the cabinet to please Washington. He 
is out of touch with the people. When he 
was Secretary of Legation in London he im- 
bibed foreign notions. What Japan needs, ac- 
cording to these papers, is a ministry of men 
educated in Japan, not in America. Then 
Japan could establish her supremacy in the 
Pacific. America has taken fright, and has 
sent her battleships to forestall that 
supremacy. 


LL these accusations that Katsura’s min- 
istry has been “Americanized” are 
traced in such papers as the Paris Gaulois 
and the Berlin Kreuz Zeitung, to the mach- 
inations of Count Okuma. That most distin- 
guished and influential of Japanese public men 
has been quoted in the Tokyo Shimbun as 
urging an Asiatic Monroe Doctrine based upon 
a mighty Nippon fleet. His more virulent 
criticisms of America, and even of England, 
as well as his insinuations that Japan ought 
to possess herself of India, have been repudi- 
ated. Nevertheless, according to the Euro- 
pean dailies just named, these utterances so 
faithfully reflect views known to be held by 
the Count that no repudiation, however cate- 
gorical, can persuade the well informed that 
he is not secretly urging them upon his sup- 
porters in the Japanese parliament. The 
growth of anti-American feeling in all parts of 
Japan and the tendency to criticise Katsura 
as subservient to the United States are-traced 
to an Okuma source. The political principles 
of Count Okuma are compared by London 
Truth to those of the Italians of the Renais- 
sance, which Machiavelli has so well described 
and reduced to a system. 


GAINST three members of the Katsura 
ministry the charge of subservience to 
America has never been brought. The trio is 
composed of General Terauchi, the veteran 
Minister of War, an ardent militarist who 
wants to double the size of the army; Admiral 
Saito, Minister of Marine, who urges two 
battleships a year on any and every occasion; 
and Baron Oura, the Satsuma clansman, who 
has been made Minister of Agriculture after 
growing gray in the government of many prov- 
inces. These three are as near to being out- 
right Jingoes as it is safe to avow oneself. So, 
at all events, opines the Paris Gaulois. Ter- 
auchi and Saito between them will have much 
to do with the welcome of the American bat- 
tleships. Saito has arranged a grand dinner 
to Admiral Sperry and his staff late in Octo- 
ber, a social affair that will lose none of its 





NO WAR WITH JAPAN 


piquancy if London Truth be accurate in its 
surmise that the Mikado’s Minister of Marine 
secretly longs to blow every American battle- 
ship out of the. water. Terauchi—another 
Machiavellian, London Truth says—will dine 
and wine Sperry, while Katsura will present 
the American Admiral to the sovereign of the 
islands. 


HESE, then, were the men, and such was- 


the atmosphere of politics when Katsura 
held that meeting of his cabinet some weeks 
since at which, so the Tokyo correspondent of 
the Paris Débats affirms, the whole subject of 
Japan’s relations with the United States was 
gone into from every point of view. The 
story that pressure has been put upon Katsura 
to “demand” an apology and an indemnity 
from Washington for assaults upon Japanese 
in this country, the allegation that “the United 
States is going to pursue a new and more 
determined policy towards Japan from this 
time forth,” and the report that “the progres- 
sive party in Japan means to bring about an 
annulment of the law recently enacted in 
America against the immigration of coolie 
labor,” are made much of in what the Tokyo 
correspondents have to report to their several 
dailies in Europe. “The Japanese,” to quote 
what the London Post says, “failing to be 
convinced of the good will and friendly inten- 
tions of the United States, the latter is pre- 
pared to impress upon Japan that America 
will make no sacrifice of self-respect.” The 
problem before Katsura was to be conciliatory 
to Washington without seeming to his coun- 
trymen to “truckle.” 


T HE embarrassments of the Japanese Prime 

Minister were not relieved by the lan- 
guage of the leader of the opposition in the 
House of Peers, the anti-American Viscount 


Tani. That Jingo is perpetually harping upon 
what he deems “the persecution of the Japan- 
ese in America,” which he describes as “most 
wicked.” The Viscount, one story has it, even 
went the length of declining to attend the 
dinner to given in Tokyo in honor of Admiral 
Sperry. “Should diplomacy fail to bring 
about a satisfactory solution,” said Tani, ac- 
cording to the Paris Débats, “the only way 
open will be an appeal to arms. Our mind 
is firmly made up.” Another fomenter of 
anti-American sentiment upon this ground is 
M. Yamoaka, who has recently got back to 
Japan after a visit to this country, and who 
is well known to be the personal representa- 
tive of Count Okuma. Since the return of 
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Mr. Yamoaka to Tokyo the anti-American 
agitation has acquired a fresh vigor. Count 
Okuma is imparting to it an added heat bor- 
rowed from the fire of his own peculiar pat- 
riotism. He seems in these latter days to have 
turned somewhat against England, too. 


W HAT agitated Katsura and his colleagues 
more than anything else, as the month’s 
newspaper gossip from Tokyo is served up in 
the French papers, was a threat, emanating 
from Okuma’s right-hand men, to precipitate 
an anti-American demonstration in the streets 
should the effusiveness of the welcome to the 
battleships reflect too faithfully that subservi- 
ence to Washington of which the Prime Min- 
ister is persistently accused. It seems to have 
been decided to meet the emergency through 
the influence of that well-known Daido club 
of which the Minister of Agriculture, Baron 
Oura, was long leader. The Daido club, as 
its name implies, is not a regularly constituted 
party, like the Seiyu-kai, the child of Ito’s 
brain, or the progressives, who look in secret 
to Okuma. The Daido club is merely an as- 
sociation of men thinking alike politically. 
When the previous Katsura ministry was in 
power it organized a group sufficiently strong 
to hold the balance of power between the 
Seiyu-kai and the progressives. The last two 
were haters of the Katsura ministry of that 
day, but they could not combine, and without 
a coalition they lacked the votes necessary to 
overthrow the ministry. In these circum- 
stances the Daido club became a power in 
Japanese party politics. Long were its des- 
tinies in the hollow of Count Katsura’s hand. 
It has commanded at different times from 
sixty to seventy votes in the house. The able 
politicians comprising it have been called in 
to neutralize, so far as they are able, the ex- 
treme position taken up by the progressives. 
Nothing will be said or done to spoil the com- 
ing visit of the Americans. But the chief 
labor of the Daido club will be to counteract 
the impression that the Katsura ministry has 
been bullied into submission by Washington. 


N ORDER, however, that Washington may 
be kept in the proper frame of mind, Count 
Katsura has composed another of those inter- 
views with himself in which he sets such store 
by America. The Count is an expert at this 
sort of thing. His masterpiece is four years 
old, being an interview in that well known 
British paper published at Yokohama, The 
Japan Mail, in which Count Katsura says 
Russia is alienating the sympathies of the 
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THE HOLDER OF SUPREME POWER ON THE 
SIXTEEN BATTLESHIPS 


Admiral Sperry has become the most conspicuous per- 
sonage in the whole navy of the United States through 
his elevation to the command of the squadron now tour- 
ing the world. He is a good talker, a fine disciplinarian 
and a strategist of renown. 


American people from his own country by 


baseless insinuations. In the “talk” given out 
last month, the Prime Minister says some old 
things in new phrases. Japan, the Count be- 
gins, will never forget the sympathy she re- 
ceived from the American people during the 
fierce struggle with Russia—“now so happily 
transformed into a friend.” Katsura professes 
to be speaking the mind of the Emperor as 
well as his own when he avows love for the 
United States and a feeling of highest respect 
for its people. 
Japanese sentiment may exist over here is 
local only. He implores Americans to reflect, 
therefore, that whatever anti-American senti- 
ment may exist in his own land is likewise 
local. Japan is largely Christian. “The Jap- 
anese Christians are not confined to any one 
class. They are to be found among the mem- 
bers of the national diet, the judges in the 
courts, the professors in the universities, the 
editors of leading secular papers and the offi- 
cers of the army and navy.” In Japan a man 
may be a Buddhist, a Christian or a Jew with- 
out suffering for it. Opinion is free. That 


He finds that whatever anti-. 


opinion, where it is responsible, is all friendly 
to America. Influential men who oppose the 
policy of the United States in the far east have 
no Official position. They are unrepresenta- 
tive. There will be no friction between Japan 
and America. 


A® AN adept at political maneuvering, 
Count Katsura is thought by the London 
Standard to have no equal in Japan, while in 
the arts of diplomacy he is the peer of any 
minister of foreign affairs in the world. His 
task is to avoid a rupture or the possibility of 
a rupture with the United States while foiling 
his foes in the diet who seek to prove that 
he has betrayed his country to its worst enemy. 
That is why the coming of the sixteen battle- 
ships to Yokohama will be observed with the 
keenest interest by the whole civilized world. 
European organs comment in a spirit of sar- 
casm upon the elaboration of the welcome to 
be extended to the visitors. A few, like the 
Paris Gaulois, profess to know that the fleet 
is a veiled threat to the Japanese. May not 
the tragedy of the Maine in the harbor of 
Havana be repeated off the coast of Japan? 
That is the question of the French daily, and 
it adequately sums up most European concep- 
tions of the sort of crisis that may be added 
to that of California. Katsura for the mo- 
ment renews his warnings to his old friends 
of the Tokyo press, while Baron Hirata, the 
Minister of the Interior, has been made re- 
sponsible for public order while the Americans 
are ashore. Admiral Togo is to meet Admiral 
Sperry with a speech of welcome, Marquis, or 
rather Prince, Yamagata, now the ruling spirit 
among the elder statesmen, is to conduct the 
American Admiral and his staff into the pres- 
ence of Mutsu-Hito himself, and the editor 
of the Chuwo has been told that the slightest 
indiscretion will land him in prison. 


INALLY that increase in the Japanese fleet 
which the ministry intends shall be con- 
siderable will not be definitely decided upon 
until the Americans have come and gone. One 
Tokyo correspondent professes to be aware 
that the Japanese intend to lay down three new 
battleships before twelve months, and that the 
naval budget to be laid before the diet this 
December must amaze the world by its mag- 
nitude. The subject was gone into by Katsura 
and his colleagues, who were startled to ob- 
serve that while Japan is spending a paltry 
fourteen million dollars upon new ships and 
guns for the 1908-9 fiscal period, the Congress 
of the United States has voted no less than 
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$39,000,000 for the single item of new con- 
struction and armaments during the same in- 
terval. It is true that the United States gets 
much less for its money than Japan does, 
owing to the difference in the wage scale and 
the excessive cost of material. Nevertheless, 
the difference in the estimates seems to have 
set Katsura and his colleagues pondering, or 
so the Figaro affirms. By the time the Japan- 
ese cabinet council had come to an end the 
correspondents were so excited that all sorts 
of rumors and repudiations of rumors were 
finding credence in the columns of European 
papers, Count Katsura making himself hoarse 
with repeated assurances to interviewers that 
there will be no war. 


* 
* * 


me“ YTIAT would be described, in the 
diplomatic correspondence be- 
Wy tween any two first-class powers, 
as an ultimatum seems unmis- 
takable in the note sent by the 
Dutch government to President Castro in the 
first fortnight of the month just gone. The 
Hague roundly demands that Caracas rescind 
by next month Castro’s exasperating decree 


closing Venezuelan ports to the commerce of 


the Netherlands. This decree, summarily 
wiping the trade of the island out of existence, 
requires that all merchandise consigned to or 
from Maracaibo and other ports in western 
Venezuela be transhipped at Puerto Cabello. 
It had been the custom to effect these trans- 
shipments at Willemstad. The actions com- 
mending themselves to Castro as sound diplo- 
macy in dealing with The Hague have roused 
Dutch opinion to a pitch embarrassing to the 
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government. The demands upon Venezuela 
have been couched in courteous terms, but it 
is taken for granted in Europe that what exists 
between the two powers is really a state of 
war. There is no likelihood of anything like 
a Dutch blockade of Venezuelan ports until 
after the first few weeks of November, ac- 
cording to information supplied on reliable 
authority by the Paris Gaulois. That daily 
understands that Washington will permit the 
Dutch to go very far before setting up the 
Monroe Doctrine as a bar to further pro- 
ceedings. The Hague has agreed, it seems, 
not to undertake anything like a march in 
force into the interior, which would, in view 
of Dutch military resources and the nature of 
the country, be a suicidal act. The Gaulois 
printed a report that German troops would be 
placed at the disposal of the Dutch in the 
“war,” but this has been denied in Berlin. 
Holland must fight Venezuela alone. 


| hae the time being the trade of the Dutch 
colony of Curacao seems to be in a state 
of suspense. The loss to merchants in Hol- 
land is put at millions of dollars in some Am- 
sterdam dailies. The Curacao crisis comes at 
a time when Dutch public opinion is excited 
regarding that island. Only a little while ago 
a commission was appointed by the govern- 
ment of Holland to inquire into the condition 
of Curacao. ‘The isle were visited, as were 
Demerara, Trinidad and the Bahamas. The 
object in visiting the British West Indies was 
to study the agriculture and the industries 
there, and the possibility of introducing them 
with success into Curacao. The visit to the 
Bahamas was to investigate the sisal industry. 
According to a recent report of the British 





This is a typical scene along the shores of Dutch Guiana. This photograph was taken at a time when one of the 
eminent Venezuelan revolutionists was boarding a Dutch warship under the protection of Dutch sailors 
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consul at Curacao, opinion there is not unani- 
mous that agriculture will improve the con- 
dition of the colony. Many owners of estates 
look on planting and breeding there as a lot- 
tery, because the seasons and the rainfall 
never can be depended upon. It is said that 
since the emancipation of the slaves in 1863 
the seasons have been very uncertain, and an 
abundant crop is rarely heard of. The big- 
gest profits come from smuggling. 





HE former slaves at Curacao seem like- 
wise to be in a bad way. Labor is very 
cheap, and, now that smuggling into Venezuela 
does not flourish, labor is a glut in the local 
market. Those laborers who went abroad to 
Venezuela and elsewhere have been obliged to 
return through the unhealthiness of the places 
they resorted to, or from fear of being obliged 
to fight in Venezuela’s many revolutions. The 
United States government is said to be un- 
favorably impressed with the quality of labor 
to be had in Curacao for work on the Panama 
Canal, preferring, it seems, the Jamaica negro. 
With the completion of the Panama Canal, 
Curacao will undoubtedly take its place as one 
of the great trading centres of the Caribbean, 
especially if a suitable dock be constructed 
for the use of vessels passing through the 
Canal. It will not only be an important com- 
mercial port, but also a health resort for other 
parts of the Caribbean region, since Curacao 
is deemed one of the cleanest and healthfulest 
spots in the West Indies, and possesses excel- 
lent hotels. For the moment all dwellers in 
Curacao are on the alert for the coming war 
with Castro. 





HE Dutch are affirmed to base their hopes 

of bringing Castro to reason upon the 
temperate tone in which their demands are 
set forth. Indeed, the Amsterdam Telegraaf 
seems disposed to concede that the Dutch min- 
ister in Caracas failed to carry on the negotia- 
tions with the tact and suavity essential in 
transactions of a diplomatic character with a 
ruler so flighty as the Venezuelan chief magis- 
trate. Nevertheless, the summary dismissal of 
the Dutch minister in Caracas was quite fla- 
grant in its disregard of the amenities. Hol- 
land has gone the additional length of conced- 
ing that Curacao has been used too openly by 
smugglers with contraband for Venezuelan 
traders. The Dutch minister in Caracas had 
the ill-luck to write a letter reflecting on 
Castro personally, this epistle finding its way 
into a British paper published in the Venezue- 
lan capital. A mob in Curacao fed the flames 


of discord by smashing the windows of Cas- 
tro’s representative in the island, au act for 
which The Hague has officially expressed its 
regret. Holland is inclined to expect a settle- 
ment of the whole difficulty at the eleventh 
hour. 





jest before the order despatching the Dutch 

battleship De Ruyter to Caribbean waters 
was issued, The Hague, according to the 
Vaderland, an officially inspired daily pub- 
lished in the capital of Holland, received def- 
inite pledges of co-operation against Ven- 
ezuela from Berlin, Paris, and even London. 
At this stage Washington, as the Temps un- 
derstands, informed the European chanceller- 
ies that a concerted European demonstration 
against Venezuela would have an inflamma- 
tory effect upon public opinion in this country. 
That intimation was regarded in the light of a 
delicate hint, and Holland, for the present, 
will play a lone hand in the Caribbean. The 
subject of the “war” has been dealt with in 
the speech from the throne to the States- 
General, which has just opened its sessions at 
The Hague. The Prime Minister is accused 
of handling the crisis in a manner calculated 
to lower the prestige of the Dutch throughout 
the world. Nothing is likelier, the Indépend- 
ance Belge (Brussels) fears, than the develop- 
ment of a situation so delicate, before Holland 
goes very far, that all the great powers will 
be more or less involved. Castro is suspected 
of scheming for some such general imbroglio. 





PERHAPS, when Holland’s naval force ap- 
proaches the shores of Venezuela, Presi- 
dent Castro will discern the expediency as well 
as the wisdom of coming to terms. Such is 
the language with which the London Post 
concludes its lengthy review of the situation. 
Its representative interviewed Mr. de Reus, 
until lately Queen Wilhelmina’s minister at 
Caracas, immediately after a conference be- 
tween that diplomatist and the Dutch Minister 
of Foreign Affairs. Mr. de Reus admitted 
that his own expulsion from the soil of Cas- 
tro’s republic was not necessarily a violation 
of the law of nations. “There are precedents 
for the handing of their passports to ministers 
who have insulted the chief of state, as in the 
case of Senor Dupuy de Lome, Spanish envoy 
in Washington, before the Hispano-American 
war, who had acted against the interests of the 
government and in that of the Portuguese 
Minister to Brazil, who had given protection 
to an insurgent from a Brazilian warship dur- 
ing the revolt of the fleet in 1894.” After con- 
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ceding that relations between Holland and 
Venezuela were strained even before the in- 
discreet publication of a letter he wrote in con- 
fidence to the Hou en Trouw Union, Mr. de 
Reus “characterized as a pure invention” the 
report that Holland was improvising a revo- 
lution against Castro with the connivance of 
Washington. : 





‘Tae publication of the letter written by Mr. 

de Reus to the Hou en Trouw Union came 
as a disagreeable surprise to that gentleman. 
“The information contained in it was wholly 


. private, and the Dutch Minister’s consent to 


its publication was not asked.” He admitted 
that the writing of any such epistle must be 
deemed highly indiscreet. However, the letter 
was not the basis of the difficulties that have 
arisen between The Hague and Caracas. Mr. 
de Reus supplies the world with the informa- 
tion that there is no such thing as a Ven- 
ezuelan revolt against the President of that 
republic. “Everyone bows before Senor 
Castro.” The Venezuelan army seems to Mr. 
de Reus both undisciplined and incompetent. 
The coast forts were strengthened some six 
years since, when several guns of large calibre 
were placed in position. This armament had 
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—McCutcheon in Chicago Tribune. 
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been originally made for the Boers, who 
turned out insolvent, whereupon the makers 
turned the ordnance over to Castro, who 
chanced to be in funds and paid well for 
them. A blockade of the Venezuelan coast 
by the single Dutch battleship available for the 
purpose would not be difficult, Mr. de Reus 
ventures to say, because communication be- 
tween the coast and the interior can be ef- 
fected in only a few places where there are 
passes over the mountains. Castro’s airy pro- 
fessions of indifference to a blockade seem to 
Mr. de Reus based upon a well known trait in 
the President’s nature. He will modify his 
attitude when the guns of the De Ruyter boom 
at La Guayra and Puerto Cabello. Holland 
will win the war. 


« * 


OR a parallel to that crisis which 
transformed the last world con- 
ference on the international lan- 
guage, Esperanto, into one long 
linguistic agony at Dresden, 

mankind must hark as far back as the first 
Punic war, when the Romans concealed their 
internal dissensions under an aspect of most 
superficial harmony. Bald little Doctor Ludo- 
vic Lazarus Zamenhof, the Christopher Col- 
umbus of Esperanto’s new world, was received 
at Dresden, as he entered the large hall in 
which the hundreds of delegates sat, with a 
roar lasting several minutes, and threatening 
to split the universal infinitive. Nevertheless, 
as the enthuasistic champions of a compound 
tense, formed with the aid of the only aux- 
iliary they have any use for, burst with one 
accord into the Esperantist hymn, the defer- 
ential Polish eye-doctor they all revere looked 
gloomy. When Colonel J. Pollen, who as 
chairman of the last congress opened the pro- 
ceedings, had stilled the tempest of applause 
and surrendered the chair of office to the 
Herr Doctor Mybs of Hamburg, Zamenhof 
unbosomed. There is a Lucifer, it transpired, 
in the Esperantist heaven. He has raised im- 
pious revolt on the basis of an alphabet that 
can not, according to his blasphemies, be 
printed except with specially made type, a 
grammar with flexional nouns and adjectives, 
a vocabulary too poor at the start and now 
overgrown by fanciful, discordant inventions, 
a pronunciation so Russian in character (chiuj, 
tiuj, kiujn and so forth) as to be unpro- 
nounceable by western vocal chords. Doctor 
Zamenhof did not name the arfch-rebel, but 
the listening Esperantists understood at once 
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that the fallen angel, at that moment in outer 
darkness, is the Marquis de Beaufront. 


Shaws Marquis de Beaufront, anathematized 

tho he was by such loafers around the 
Esperantist throne as Edmond Privat, famous 
for his history, grammar and vocabulary of 
the international language, had some timid 
champions at Dresden. They hinted that the 
Marquis, like the reformers of Volapuk, was 
simply striving to make the orthodox Esper- 
antists realize the necessity of reforms before 
the language is killed by its intrinsic defects. 
These reforms are embodied in what the Mai 
quis calls Ido—the Prometheus of Esperanto 
unbound, the lifeless statue of the old language 
vivified. The circumflex accents over the 
consonants are to the Marquis de Beaufront 
so many warts on the face of the world idiom. 
He has amputated inflections remorselessly, 
going for that purpose into what his follow- 
ers term a delegation for the adoption of an 
auxiliary language, representing 350 societies 
from all nations. Ido is to-day equipped with 
its Own grammars, dictionaries and manuals, 
the Marquis carrying his secession to the point 
of setting up a monthly review called Progreso, 
a sarcastic sheet profoundly contemptuous on 
the subject of future tenses ending in os. 


Ee by the Idonian insult that 
only a fraction of their roots—“ridicu- 


” 


lously limited in quantity, too,’ sneers the 
Progreso—are truly international, the Esper- 
antists got up a torchlight procession at Al- 
brechtsburg, where there is a porcelain fac- 
tory. “It must have been a joyful time for 
Doctor Zamenhof to see that his long labors 
were receiving recognition in this remark- 
able manner, observes the London Tele- 
graph. But the organ of the Mar- 
quis de Beaufront, quite unimpressed 
by an Esperantist performance of Iphigenia 
in Tauris by that renowned German 
actor, Emmanuel Richter, and a special com- 
pany, including his daughter, who played the 
leading part, insists that what the world wants 
to know is whether Zamenhof will reform his 
universal tongue. The Esperantists empow- 
ered their language committee to promote the 
evolution of their idiom. That, sneers the 
organ of the Marquis, is “worthless.” Yet 
that Montgolfier of the Esperantist balloon, 
Henry James Forman, who represented this 
country at Dresden, told the New York Herald 
—a subtle hit, this,-at de Beaufront—that the 
French give greatest evidence of proficiency 
in Zamenhof’s verbs. 





ESPERANTO OR IDO? 


REASON to the system of prefixes and 
suffixes, whereby many words are formed 
from the same root, animated by the spirit of 
the absent de Beaufront, lurked in the sec- 
tion meetings held during the Dresden con- 
gress by persons in every sphere of life. Es- 
perantist theologians, eager to _ trans- 
late the Bible, Esperantist vegetar- 
ians warring on ~meat_ without an 
indefinite article, Esperantist  teetotal- 
lers downing the demon drink with words 
written as pronounced, and even Esperantist 
dress reformers abbreviating their skirts as 
uniformly as they do their conjugations, had 
followed the classical example set by birds of 
a feather. Into the sectional gatherings thus 
constituted, the emissaries of the Marquis de 
Beaufront penetrated with their heresy that 
all accented letters must be eliminated from 
the universal language. In fulfilment of a 
purpose to worm Ido into Esperanto like a 
corkscrew into a cork, these secret spies spoke 
plausibly of “reforming” the purpose mode 
ending in U, of employing an exact instead 
of a logical equivalent for a preposition. But 
the Idonian green goods men fooled no Esper- 
antist “come-ons.” Foiled in their plot to per- 
suade the sections that the rule for the choice 
of all words in Esperanto is its founder’s irre- 
sponsible fancy, the followers of the Marquis 
de Beaufront took up the cry that the Dresden 
Congress had been packed. 


SSUMING towards Idonian intrigues an 
attitude of pontifical disdain, Doctor 
Zamenhof led his Esperantists into Saxon 
Switzerland, where the little town of Wehlen 


was illuminated in honor of the universal 
tongue, and where the mayor welcomed every- 
body in Esperanto. There were fireworks, 
salutes and a national costume ball at the 
Vereinhaus. Now it was that the name of 
George Harvey acquired new euphony on 
Esperantist lips. The acts of that publicist as 
a promoter of those prefixes upon which the 
followers of Zamenhof rely so confidently just 
fell short last vear of effecting an Esperantist 
invasion of America. The invitation that 
could not be heeded before has been gratefully 
accepted to-day, and Chautauqua, before the 
end of next summer, is to listen to a tongue 
that is absolutely phonetic as inflected by the 
opponents of the Marquis de Beaufront. This 
triumph was the work of that Esperantist who 
has achieved such distinction as associate ed- 
itor of The North American Review, Henry 
James Forman. In a spirit of that sarcasm 
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which inspires the Progreso, the Marquis de 
Beaufront’s organ points out why the Chau- 
tauqua gathering will be but half a congress. 
There will be an assemblage of Esperantists 
in Spain next year as well as a conference 
over here. Few talkers of the new tongue 
will attend both. But it is on account of the 
phenomenal progress of the movement, affirm 
Doctor Zamenhof's followers, that a pair of 
congresses must be held annually. That will 
simply facilitate the work of the Marquis de 
Beaufront, according to his Progreso, which 
hopes Major Paul Straub, of the United States 
Army, will not be so rash as to carry out his 
expressed intention of recommending Esper- 
anto to the war department for use by the 
Red Cross in our military service. The Esper- 
antist-Idonian feud at Dresden, it is further 
predicted, will become at Chautauqua a lin- 
guistic Waterloo in which the Marquis has 
not the slightest idea of playing the part of 


Napoleon. 
*k 


x * 


FTER an imprisonment that has 

lasted for some thirty years, the 

A heir to the Turkish throne, the 
aged Reshad Effendi, was re- 

ceived in audience by his brother, 

the Sultan Abd-ul-Hamid. The two embraced 
effusively in the hall of audience at Yildiz 
Kiosk while uniformed Pashas sat about on 
sofas and sipped coffee. The incident is in- 
terpreted in the Rome Tribuna as conclusive 
of the absolute good faith with which the 
commander of the faithful has granted consti- 
tutional rights to his people. The head of 
the Ottoman dynasty proves, by his appear- 
ance to the newspaper correspondents who 
watch his noisy progress, amid the applause 
of his subjects, from Yildiz Kiosk to the 
mosque for the pious ceremonies of the Selam- 
lik, that there will soon be a change in the 
head of the Turkish government. The ex- 
pectation imparts interest to the personality 
of the Sultan’s brother, who seems to be on 
the best of terms with the new Grand Vizier, 
Kiamil Pasha. The choice of Kiamil .as offi- 
cial head of the responsible ministry forced 
upon the Sultan literally at the cannon’s mouth 
convinces the newspapers of Europe that Ab- 
dul Hamid’s constitutional proclivities are not 
part of any sham to befool his populace until 
the love of liberty has waned. Kiamil Pasha 
would never wittingly become the figurehead 
of a farce, altho, as the London Times points 
out, he has some reason to be apprehensive of 
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the uncovenanted mercies of his royal master 
at Yildiz and of his own powerful and im- 
placable enemies belonging to the palace 
clique. He is one of the better class of the 
old school of Turkish statesmen, and for that 
reason he was not looked upon with the eye 
of favor until the ship of state began navigat- 
ing troubled waters. 


” THE despotic days when Kiamil Pasha 

held the post of Grand Vizier once before, 
as our London contemporary reminds us, he 
was wont to lift up his voice against the con- 
stant interference of the Yildiz Kiosk palace 
clique in the affairs that had best been left 
to the discretion of the Sublime Porte—the 
official seat of authority. Kiamil Pasha, in 
other words, opposed long ago the very system 
made by Abdul Hamid the corner stone of his 
personal power, and through which the favor- 
ites of the sovereign filled their pockets. Kia- 
mil Pasha was suspected of the heinous of- 
fence of British sympathy. To crown all, it 
is said that he even advised the Sultan to 
keep his royal word years ago by putting in 
force the constitution so suddenly restored at 
the behests of the Young Turks. It was an 
unpardonable boldness then, but it has served 
Kiamil since. The Grand Vizier—he was 
then—found himself dismissed and ordered to 
Aleppo. Kiamil was always a cautious man, 
as the London Times remarks, “and even then 
he had had a good deal of experience.” He 
had observed that certain climates are not 
good for Turks in disgrace, and he had a pre- 
sentiment that Aleppo would not agree with 





THE ENTHUSIASM IN TURKEY 


Upon the quays of Salonica, where the constitutional 
sentiment was strongest, the crowds surged in tremendous 
numbers until the news that Abdul Hamid yielded pacified 
the turbulent. 


him. Kiamil used his influence with the em- 
bassies in Constantinople, and they used their 
influence with Yildiz Kiosk. “He was suffered 
to go to a more salubrious place of residence.” 
For some time subsequently he held the com- 
paratively obscure post of Vali of Aidin. He 
manifested his fatherly indulgence for a spir- 
ited son in league with local brigands, for 
which weakness, and on account of his pro- 


.digious age—Kiamil is nearly ninety—he had 


to surrender his Valiship. He was further- 
more ordered to live in Rhodes. 


i SAGES. had by this time become more 

wedded than ever to his hypothesis that 
disgraced Ottoman functionaries do not sur- 
vive the briefest residence in some localities. 
Rhodes, it would appear, is especially famed 
for this form of fatality. Kiamil at once 
took refuge within the limits of the British 
diplomatic establishment in Constantinople. 
The ambassador at once discussed with the 
Sublime Porte the nature of his guest’s di- 
lemma. The Sultan’s ministers professed 
themselves blankly amazed. They could not 
comprehend Kiamil’s fears. The Sultan him- 
self caused the ambassador to be assured that 
the order establishing Kiamil at Rhodes had 
been revoked, that Kiamil had been invited 
to spend the remainder of his days in peace 
at Constantinople, a house in town being even 
then at his disposal. Kiamil, it was also 
averred, had actually accepted the. Sultan’s 
offer with gratitude. “Inquiry,” to quote the 
official report of the ambassador upon this in- 
cident, “unfortunately showed that the Sublime 
Porte, in the last respect, was misinformed.” 
Kiamil easily proved that if there be one place 
more dangerous than all others to Turks in 
his embarrassment, it was the Sultan’s capital 
in those unconstitutional days. “It is worse 
than Aleppo and even worse than Rhodes.” 
Kiamil preferred the British diplomatic estab- 
lishment until the Sultan had given the am- 
bassador positive assurances—as he did in 
the case of Said Pasha, that other former 
Grand Vizier whom the recent revolution 
threw to the surface in his old capacity for a 
time—that no harm should befall the disgraced 
one when he quitted the sanctuary. Assur- 
ances of that sort, being made to Great Brit- 
ain, could not be repudiated. 


IAMIL can not be blamed for excess of 
prudence, therefore, in his present ten- 

ure of the post of Grand Vizier. He is ruling 
constitutionally in good faith, but he knows 
his Sultan, and is prepared for another of 
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THE NEW GRAND VIZIER 


those reverses with which his career is punc- 
tuated. “He doubtless remembers the fate of 
Midhat,” suggests the daily already named. 
Midhat sought safety in a British consulate, 
but he was brought to Constantinople and sen- 
tenced to death after a mock trial. Abdul 
Hamid, it is true, commuted the sentence to 
exile, but the accused died all the same. He 
was sent to Arabia, and the climate “or some- 
thing else” speedily disagreed with him. Kia- 
mil’s troublesome son has remained in high 
favor at Yildiz even when the father was sub- 
jected to punishment for that son’s misdeeds. 
While the father lurked in an embassy, the 
son posed as a vice-admiral and an aide-de- 
camp to the Sultan, distinguishing himself in 
the occupation known to the humorists of 
Constantinople as pacifying the Christians. It 
is Kiamil’s turn now. There are newspapers 
in Europe which doubt if it will be a long 
turn. The Sultan dislikes him thoroly, and 


vividly remembers old times. 


ONG identified with that Turkish faction 
which in world politics favors the British 
and opposes the Germans, Kiamil Pasha, now 
that he is Grand Vizier, is accused of working 
against the Sultan’s third son, Burhan-ed-din, 
who aspires to the throne over the head of the 
rightful heir, Reshad Effendi. The reception 
of Reshad by his brother is a tremendous per- 
sonal triumph for the aged Grand Vizier, who 
has often been approached, the Paris Temps 
alleges, in the interest of Burhan-ed-din’s pre- 
tensions. The old palace clique seems to be 
on the side of Burhan-ed-din and against 
Reshad. The question is sure to make trouble 
for constitutional Turkey in the near future, 
suspects the Indépendance Belge (Brussels). 
The pashas immediately surrounding Abdul 
Hamid have combined in Burhan-ed-din’s 
cause. It is likewise intimated that the fre- 
quent visits of Emperor William’s ambassador 
to Yildiz have been connected with this matter 
of the succession, the adhesion of the Hohen- 
zollern having been gained months ago. There 
is not much doubt that Kiamil as Grand Vizier 
is distasteful to Berlin. | Burhan-ed-din as 
Sultan would be a personal asset to William 
II. So rumor runs. 


ONG one of the most popular of states- 
men with those Turks who believe in the 
regeneration of their country, regarded as 
perhaps the one remaining statesman of inde- 
pendent liberal views left in the land, Kiamil 
Pasha vindicated the general confidence in him 
by the program he formulated at his first cab- 


The prelates of the leading religious denominations that 
gathered at Uskub to attest their approval of the new 
order of things—a rare unanimity in a land so torn by 
religious dissensions as Turkey. 


inet council. The object of his government, 
he announced, is the formation of an honest 
budget, based upon civilized taxation and the 
purging of the bureaucracy. Ministers are to 
establish control over the public funds. The 
Sublime Porte, not Yildiz Kiosk, is to collect 
the revenue. Kiamil promised to reorganize 
the army and navy. “All Ottoman subjects 
without distinction will be liable to military 
service, and the recruiting law will be revised 
with a view to a participation in the military 
career of non-Mussulmans.” This revolu- 
tionizes the whole system of Abdul Hamid, 
who based his personal despotism upon an 
army of Turks confronting a populace of 
Christians left without weapons. The right 
to bear arms is theoretically divine to the 
Sultan, impressed as he is with that passage 
in the Koran which enjoins spreading the faith 
by exterminating the giaours. 


NFIDENCE in the outlook for the next 

Turkish parliament, should it ever be al- 
lowed to assemble, is far from possessing the 
mind of Niazi Effendi, that young Turk hero 
to whom the success of the revolution is mainly 
ascribed. Niazi, who is a native of Resna, 
and whose Albanian origin is indicated by the 
paleness of his skin and the fineness of his 
teeth, has not changed the simple mode of life 
he led before the outbreak of the revolution 
had made him an international figure. He 
was still occupying a small room with three 
comrades in a little Salonika inn when inter- 
viewed last month by the correspondent of the 
Sofia Vecherna Poshta. “The hall, corridor 
and staircase of the place were crowded with 
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Turks and Albanians seeking audience with 
the young officer, whom all regard as the 
savior of the nation.” While yet a youth, 
Niazi attracted attention to himself in the 
Thessalian campaign, making prisoners of sev- 
enteen Greeks in one of his exploits. Abdul 
Hamid ordered the young officer to Yildiz 
Kiosk, there to receive the royal thanks. An 
intriguer in the palace clique, pretending to 
be Niazi, presented himself at the throne and 
‘ stole the reward. 


+ 
* * 


WENTY thousand tribesmen are 
believed to have fought on each 
- side in that long and bloody 
battle which decided a few weeks 

ago that Mulai Hafid, for the 

present at least, shall wield the power of the 
Sultan of Morocco. The defeat of the forces 
led by Abdul Aziz seems to have been com- 
plete. “Go where you will,” he is repre- 
sented as saying to his scattered troops, as he 
fled from the field; “let all who decide to fol- 
low my brother go with him.” The slain were 
lying all about the desert as he spoke, to the 
number, one account says, of over fifteen hun- 


The sea serpent of the Moroccan question emerges once 
more from the ocean of world politics—Berlin Klad- 
deradatsch, 
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dred. All this occurred some distance from 
the ancient Moorish capital of Marrakesh. 
Contradictory as are the various accounts of 
this battle which have reached the outside 
world, it yet transpires that the forces of the 
Pretender to the Shereefian throne were con- 
stituted like a modern army, with artillery, 
cavalry and infantry in sound tactical forma- 
tion. The fact inspires a strong suspicion in 
the French mind that the forces of Mulai 
Hafid enjoyed the benefit of German coaching. 
The German dailies repudiate the notion. Cer- 
tainly, Abdul Aziz was supplied by the French 
with money, ammunition and gunners, in ad- 
dition, it would seem, to the loan of a force of 
cavalrymen. In spite of these advantages, 
Mulai Hafid, who began the fighting with his 
artillery, drove his half brother’s army off the 
road leading into Marrakesh, divided it into 
two confused forces, and literally cut each to 
pieces. So skilful a military operation would 
have been impossible, the Figaro thinks, to 
mere Moors. The Germans attribute Mulai’s 
victory to an enormous superiority in numbers. 
He entered Marrakesh in triumph and at last 
accounts was making for Fez. 


EFORE Paris had time to recover from 
the shock of this event—which seemed at 
first to have laid the whole fabric of French 
domination in Morocco in  ruins—Berlin 
rushed into the officially inspired press with 
the declaration that Mulai Hafid must be ac- 
corded recognition as the rightful Sultan. 
Paris organs chose to interpret this as an af- 
front to the national dignity of the third re- 
public, which had, to a very considerable ex- 
tent, made the cause of Abdul Aziz its own. 
Such uncompromising organs as the monarch- 
ist Gaulois went so far as to hint at war in 
the event of a German recognition of Mulai 
Hafid in advance of French action. While 
this press dispute was at its most furious in- 
tensity, the German Chancellor was given to 
understand by the British Minister for Foreign 
Affairs that the powers were disposed to await 
the action of Paris before determining upon 
a new Morocco policy. Abdul Aziz, who dis- 
played great personal bravery in this crisis of 
his fate, managed to reassemble his routed 
regiments, only to have them driven in con- 
fusion from the field upon which his last des- 
perate stand was made. The fallen Sultan 
took refuge with the French. Nevertheless it 
would be quite too precipitate an inference, 
the London Times warns all concerned, that 
this victory of Mulai Hafid’s definitely places 
him upon the throne of his half-brother. 





Persons in the Foreground 


THE CAMPAIGN CHAUFFEURS 


HAT a change has come over 
political campaigns, especially in 
WV/ the Eastern states, in the last 
few decades! The difference 

between then and now is some- 

what like that between a modern motor-car 
and the old-time band wagon that still pre- 
cedes the circus parade, with its showy splen- 
dor, its eight gaudily bedecked steeds and its 
blatant band. The old campaign was three- 
fifths clamor and two-fifths intrigue. Cam- 
paign managers were selected for their ability 
to distribute the greatest possible noise in the 
shortest possible time, or else for their sup- 
posed mastery over the “black art” of politics 
—the secret deals and subtle trickeries. Both 
kinds of men were required. In the open and 
public part of the work, the kerosene torch 
was the sign in which the party hoped to con- 
quer. To-day, they tell us, you might tramp 


a long time in New York or Chicago or any 
other large city, and fail to find a place where 


you could buy off-hand a half dozen of those 
torches. The torch-light procession, that used 
to stir the blood with its martial music and its 
long lines of high-stepping patriots, with their 
red hoods and soldierly caps and dribbling 
torches, and features set and stern, as became 
men saving the ship of state from an immedi- 
ate foundering, is not exactly a thing of the 
past; but it is reserved for very special occa- 
sions, and relegated for the most part to the 
rural regions. With it has gone a glory out 
of life, and the spell-binders of to-day feel the 
loss of enthusiasm it once aroused. 

But the “black art” side of politics has un- 
dergone an equally great change. The change 
began when civil service reform became an 
accomplished fact. The national chairman 
used to be chosen from among the old war- 
horses of the party with especial reference to 
his skill in making deals and planning pitfalls. 
Most of his deals consisted in bargaining away 
offices for political support. The opportunity 
for such deals was almost destroyed by the 
competitive examination. But another class of 
deals remained possible—the bargaining away 
of legislation for campaign contributions. And 
now, with both parties forced by public senti- 
ment into the promise of publicity for all cam- 
paign contributions, the usefulness of the old- 
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time campaign intriguer has been reduced, let 
us hope forever, to a minimum. 

When Roosevelt selected Cortelyou for his 
campaign manager four years ago, he intro- 
duced an innovation. Cortelyou was no polit- 
ical war-horse. He was a sort of mechan- 
ician. He could reduce anything to a system, 
make it into a smooth-running machine, keep 
it oiled, and get out of it the greatest possible 
efficiency. He had never been a political 
leader, and had no reputation at all for polit- 
ical strategy. He was a political chauffeur, 
and he ran the campaign machine with the 
same businesslike thoroness that he had shown 
in organizing and running the administrative 
machine in Washington. He had as his right- 
hand man a strapping young fellow, with blue 
eyes and burnt-sienna eyebrows, who had been 
his right-hand man at Washington. His name 
was Hitchcock, and he was the same stamp of 
man as Cortelyou. In Washington they called 
him “a carbon copy of. Cortelyou.” He had 
the same sort of skill in organizing and ad- 
ministering affairs that Cortelyou had. And 
now this “carbon copy” has in his capable 
hands the direction of the national Republican 
campaign. He is no more of a political war- 
horse or party strategist than Cortelyou was. 
He is a systematizer, a “human card index,” 
a mechanician, a political chauffeur. Norman 
E. Mack, the man who handles the opposition 
machine, is a very different kind of man, but 
he also has never been a war-horse of his 
party. He comes a little nearer to the old 
ideal than Hitchcock does, for he has been for 
years on the Democratic national committee, 
as the representative of New York State. But 
he has never figured high among the strate- 
gists of his party, and his selection by Bryan 
for manager of the national campaign was 
probably as much a surprise to him as it was 
to the public. 

Both Hitchcock and Mack, but especially 
Hitchcock, thus represent a new era in our 
political development. What is wanted now 
at the head of the “machine,” in charge of a 
national campaign, is not a master of the 
black art of politics, a mysterious wizard, or 
sorcerer, but a man of large administrative 
ability such as every great business concern is 
constantly looking for, a man who can organ- 
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THE POLITICIAN WHO CAME NEAR BEING A _ SCIENTIST 


Frank H. Hitchcock, manager of the Republican campaign, began his experience in practical politics when a boy 
in Harvard, and couldn’t give it up when later he entered the biological section of the Department ef Agriculture. 
Ward politics and national politics, he says, are the same thing on different scales. This picture was made of him at 
headquarters in the Metropolitan Life building. 





PERSONS IN THE FOREGROUND 


“THE BEAU BRUMMELL OF DEMOCRACY” 


Norman E. Mack, of Buffalo, is here shown hard at work in the Hoffman House headquarters, in charge of 
Bryan’s campaign. His principal worriment these days is the slowness with which the people respond te the call for 
popular contributions. 
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ize and handle swiftly and surely the myriad 
details of an effort to reach fourteen million 
voters in three months’ time with convincing 
arguments and persuasive appeals. 

Norman E. Mack is a newspaper proprietor. 
He owns the Buffalo Times, and has built it 
up into a paying property. His paper was the 
only daily in Buffalo that supported Bryan in 
his first campaign for the presidency. Be- 
tween him and Bryan, and, what is perhaps 
equally important, between his wife and Mr. 
Bryan’s wife, a warm personal friendship 
sprang up later. He is described by one 
writer as “a good-looking, well dressed, in- 
telligent, pleasant man, with much business 
ability, and skilful as a politician. He puts 
on no lugs, and sails under no false colors. 
He has pounded out his own success, and 
built up a fine, profitable, influential news- 
paper, made himself a fortune, and has never 
had a swelled head. He has played the game 
hard from the beginning, and it has been a 
hard game.” 

Mack is a Canadian by birth, and when a 
mere youngster, it is said, he drifted down to 
Fort Erie, crossed over to Buffalo, and then 
down into the Bradford oil district in Penn- 
sylvania. He got his first experience in jour- 
nalism there, and in 1879 went to Buffalo and 
started The Times as a weekly. Later on he 
made it a daily, and when Conners (now 
Democratic state chairman) bought another 
Buffalo daily, the two men came into a fierce 
rivalry for ascendancy in the Democratic 
party of that city. Two years ago, when, un- 
der the leadership of Conners and Murphy, 
the Democratic state convention nominated 
Hearst for governor, Mack for the first time 
became “irregular.” His paper refused to 
support Hearst, remaining silent during the 
campaign; but Mack let his friends all know 
that he would not support the head of the 
ticket. His selection by Bryan, therefore, for 
national chairman is an affront to the Hearst 
men, and has probably not brought any feel- 
ings of uncontrollable glee to the hearts of 
Murphy and Conners. 

Here is a description which the New York 
Herald gives of Mr. Mack’s personal appear- 
ance: 


“In person Mr. Mack is slightly above medium 
height, is of athletic figure and has a grace of 
carriage that is one of his most striking points. 
He has a mustache, always carefully trimmed, 
which lends a jauntiness to his appearance, and 


thin gray hair, which is the only indication that - 


is a sort 


he is getting past middle age. He 
His 


ef Beau Brummel of democratic politics. 
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clothes come from one of New York’s most ex- 
pensive tailors, and they are always pressed to 
perfection. He has a manner which makes friends, 
and is consequently one of his chief assets as a 
political leader. It is not that of the professional 
politician commonly known as a handshaker. It 
is rather that of a man who has a sincere interest 
in the person who is addressing him, and is ready 
to help him if he can. 

“Socially Mr. Mack has never been very active. 
He has left social affairs to his wife, having a 
dislike for them himself. He belongs to the select 
men’s clubs of Buffalo, and is a prominent figure 
about the leading hotel of his city, but society’s 
events in Buffalo have had to struggle along with- 
out him. He has given most of his time to his 
business and politics, and yet—this will be of in- 
terest to the wives of many politicians—he has 
always found time to spend his vacations with his 
wife and children, and to be with his wife 
evenings.” 


Frank H.. Hitchcock has not been before the 
public for nearly as long a time as Mack has, 
yet of the two he is to-day the more familiar 
figure. His brilliant work in handling Taft’s 
campaign for the nomination attracted gen- 
eral attention, and when his record came to 
be inspected it was found that he was not 
such a tyro in politics after all. For one thing 
he is an Ohio man, hailing from the little 
town of Amherst, in Loraine county. His 
father was a Congregational preacher, and 
when the son had gone through the public 
schools he was sent to Harvard, where he 
rubbed shoulders in the same class with Nicho- 
las Longworth, Jr., “Joe” Leiter, Robert Lin- 
coln O’Brien, editor of the Boston Transcript, 
and others more or less famous. He did two 
things beside attending to his class duties. 
He boxed, and he went into local politics sim- 
ply because of his love for the game. Here is 
what the Boston Transcript says of him in an 
article probably written by Mr. O’Brien, Hitch- 
cock’s former class-mate: 


“In his four years at Harvard he was intensely 
active in Boston local politics. For recreation, he 
won laurels with the boxing gloves, and pushed 
forward the young men’s Republican movement 
in Boston. He did all the things that 
a hewer of wood and a drawer of water in 
precinct and ward politics is supposed to do. 
He worked, moreover, with enthusiasm, and he 
carried on his studies in politics with the re-en- 
forcement of his practical experience in the pre- 
cinct and the ward. He was zealous enough to 
win the post of precinct committeeman. He 
didn’t want office. He helped collect campaign 
funds. He canvassed his precinct and he learned 
how to get votes. He learned how to capture a 
caucus, preferably by the gentle method of per- 
suasion of a few leading spirits in the locality, 
but by those drastic methods known to muni 
cipal campaigning, if necessary. He did so well 
in his precinct that he was made ward commit- 
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teeman, and he was repeatedly honored by being 
selected as delegate to all city and state conven- 
tions.” 


In this way Hitchcock laid the foundations 
for his future political career—and there is 
no doubt that his career has hardly begun. His 
idea of the game is interesting. He says: 
“Politics is business, that’s all, and a big cam- 
paign bears the same relation to a small one 
that a big commercial business bears to a 
small one. The difference is in degree. The 
politics of a ward has every element in it that 
a national campaign has. The same principles 
apply to both, there is only a broader applica- 
tion of them in the greater contest.” 

When he left Harvard he went at once, in 
1891, to Washington as clerk to the superin- 
tendent of construction of the post office build- 
ing, and a few weeks later, as a result of 
competitive examination, went into the bio- 
logical section of the department of agri- 
culture. Then and there a natural-born politi- 
cian came near being turned into a life-long 
scientist. “I believe,” he has said, “that I 
cared for science genuinely. Indeed it was 
my first love, only it was never perfectly in 
the ascendant. No man who has crossed even 
the outer threshold of the house of science can 
fail to feel the thrill with which it inspires the 
inquirer. Its very aloofness is an added 
charm, but the man who has succumbed to its 
allurements must let many things die in him.” 

Edward G. Lowry, writing in the New York 
Evening Post, gives us the following descrip- 
tion of Hitchcock: 


“Mr. Hitchcock has just turned forty, but he 
is as big-framed and broad-shouldered and 
smooth-faced as the young men pictured in the 
spring clothing advertisements. He doesn’t look 
thirty-five years old. He was a good amateur 
boxer at Harvard, and still preserves the light 
springy tread of men who know the importance 
of carrying their bodies properly. He has been 
under observation now in Washington for a good 
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many years, and no one has ever accused him of 
an unclean, a low, or an improper action. If any- 
thing, his deportment has been too correct. He 
has developed to the n’th power that faculty 
known for want of a better term as executive 
ability. He likes responsibility and he worships 
efficiency. Perhaps 1 can put it in a homelier 
way by quoting an old lady: ‘Frank is a boy for 
a mother to be proud of.’ That’s about the nicest 
thing that can be said about any man. Of how 
many men in active, practical politics do you sup- 
pose it could be said?” 


He began the study of law in Washington 
in the Columbian University, where he re- 
ceived the degrees of LL.B. and LL.M., about 
the same time as Cortelyou. They met each 
other there, and have been pretty nearly in- 
separable since. When Cortelyou became sec- 
retary of commerce and labor, Hitchcock be- 
came his chief clerk. When Cortelyou became 
chairman of the Republican National Com- 
mittee, Hitchcock went with him as assistant 
secretary. When Cortelyou became post- 
master general, Hitchcock became first assist- 
ant. All this means, of course, that he was 
a good mate before he became a captain. He 
was capable, consequently, when the time 
came, to take care of himself and navigate on 
his own responsibility. The Boston Tran- 
script writer compares the two men as 
follows: 


“The more one thinks of it the more he sees 
plainly that Hitchcock is a new type of political 
manager. Of course, he is very like Cortelyou, 
but he has many decided advantages over the lat- 
ter. He is more emphatic, dashing and really 
efficient. Order is a great deal with him, but it 
is not everything as it is with Cortelyou. Both 
have never held elective offices, both have come 
by way of clerkships to the seats of the mighty, 
and neither has a history with any striking ex- 
periences or epochal incidents. The coming of 
such men means the relegation of the old ‘good- 
fellow’ politician to the background. Our politics 
from this time are to be run, not by ex-senators 
or ex-generals, but by the long-loathed bureau- 
crats and the despised ‘private secretary.’” 


THE FIRST CONFEDERATE SOLDIER TO BECOME 
HEAD OF THE WAR DEPARTMENT 


T WAS forty-three years ago that 

General Lee surrendered; yet in 

all that time only once has the 

Republican party had as candi- 

SCY) date for President, prior to this 
year, a man who had no civil war record 
(Roosevelt); and never until the nomination 
of Taft has that party presented a presiden- 


tial candidate with no war record of any kind. 
Moreover, while we have had a number of 
ex-Confederates in presidential cabinets, never 
until now has one of them been placed in 
charge of the war department. The appoint- 
ment of Luke E. Wright, of Tennessee, to 
succeed Taft as secretary of war is, there- 
fore, a sort of interesting landmark in the 
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course of national events. It becomes still 
more interesting when we remember that he 
is the only Democrat who has ever served in 
the cabinet of a Republican President. The 
invitation to enter the Roosevelt cabinet was 
as much of a surprise to him as it was to the 
general public. He has said that the surprise 
would have been no greater had he received 
notice of his election to the presidency of the 
Haitian republic. 

Mr. Wright was but fifteen when the civil 
war began. But he went into service, never- 
theless, with the first regiment of infantry 
recruited in Tennessee, and he was still in 
service when the surrender at Appomattox 
was consummated. He was allowed to enter 
the army at that early age by his parents, 
partly because his older brother was going, 
and partly because they had no idea, and few 
in the South had any idea, that the war was 
a really serious thing, or that it would last 
more than two months. He saw lots of hard 
service, was often hungry and ragged, was 
wounded once, and had encounters which he 
still remembers vividly with “those little an- 
thropoda common to camps and soldiers.” “I 
was never a hero,” he insists, referring to 
these encounters; “you couldn’t dramatize a 
lousy boy if you tried.” He was a lieutenant 
when mustered out of service. His title of 
“General” is a courtesy title given years later, 
when he was elected attorney-general for the 
criminal court of Shelby county, Tennessee— 
a position about corresponding to that of 
prosecuting attorney. 

His father had been chief justice of Ten- 
nessee, and when the war was over the judge, 
who owned three plantations at one time, 
found himself almost penniless, and proceeded 
to re-engage in the practice of his profession 
to earn a living. He took Luke in with him, 
and they had soon a large legal practice. Until 
Taft picked him out for service in the Phil- 
ippines, the only public office he ever held was 
that of attorney-general, or prosecuting at- 
torney, in which he remained for eight years, 
being quite a young lawyer at that time. 

It may be difficult to dramatize a lousy sol- 
dier boy into a hero; but it would not be diffi- 
cult to find a hero fit for the drama in Luke 
Wright’s services to Memphis at the time of 
the yellow fever pestilence that cost that city 
7,000 lives. It was a time of terror. People 
were leaving the city in panic by the hun- 
dreds. Business and social relations were sus- 
pended, with Death knocking at every door, 
and Fear flying in at every window. No one 
who has never been through such a period can 


conceive of the situation, the constant strain 
on the mind, the tense nerves, the fearful ex- 
pectancy, the general air of hopelessness. It 
is an accepted fact that the fear causes as 
many deaths at such a time as the pestilence. 
It is one thing to face belching cannon that 
you can see and another and harder thing to 
face an enemy you can neither see nor hear. 
Probably it is at such a time, not in time of 
battle, that the supreme test of human cour- 
age is to be found. Well, Luke Wright went 
through that test with conspicuous success. 
When a meeting of citizens was held to take 
measures to fight the pestilence more effec- 
tively than was possible with the ordinary 
municipal organization, it was Wright who 
was made chairman of the executive commit- 
tee of twenty. Within a month nearly every 
other member of that committee was dead, 
and every death added to the weight of re- 
sponsibility resting on him. He had a great 
camp established on high ground in the sub- 
urbs. All the brush near it was cut or burned 
down. Sanitary precautions were observed. 
Good water was supplied. And in a brief 
time 12,000 persons were installed there. The 
camp was a success, largely because of a lucky 
accident. Nothing was known then of the 
relations between mosquitoes and yellow 
fever, but the camp being on high and dry 
ground, and all the brush burned down, the 
mosquitoes did not infest it, and this helped 
materially to stay the ravages of the epidemic. 
At one time there were 300 bodies in the offi- 
cial morgue waiting for burial, and the official 
undertaker, yielding to the strain, became de- 
moralized and got blind-drunk. Wright had 
no legal authority to do so, but he proceeded 
without such authority to arrest the under- 
taker and took personal charge of the work of 
burial. After the epidemic he led in the reno- 
vation of the city, tearing down rookeries, put- 
ting in sewers, driving artesian wells, until the 
tax-payers squealed. Memphis from that time 
has been one of the healthfulest cities in the 
world. But after the worst was over, Wright 
himself, worn out by his constant vigilance, 
succumbed to the disease, and was ordered 
to bed by the doctors. It was a mild attack, 
however, and his recovery was speedy. © 
The man who went through that experience 
finds nothing in it to boast about. It was all 
in the day’s work. But he does boast about 
one thing. This man, who went through the 
bloodiest war of modern times, participating 
in every engagement but one—Shiloh—of the 
army of Tennessee, and who bore the chief 
burden of responsibility through one of the 
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fiercest modern local pestilences is visibly 
proud of one thing. Here is the boast he 
makes: “I am no blood-pudding man; and 
while I was born in the South, and am sixty- 
two years old, J never had a personal en- 
counter in my life.’ James B. Morrow, in 
the Cleveland Plain Dealer, thus describes 
him: 


“Beneath Wright’s smiling and courteous ex- 
terior there is a good deal of granite and steel. 
Also, there are some cannon-like notes in his 
voice. From the bridge of his nose upward may 
be seen a striking suggestion, in hair and brow, 
of Gen. Andrew Jackson. A decidedly plain man; 
he seems to be without arrogance or vanity, or 
any of the failings which often accompany un- 
usual gifts and uncommon strength of mind, He 
would probably laugh in the face of the person 
who tried to fool or flatter him. Indeed, he 
laughs very frequently as it is. He has plenty of 
human nature, a quick and appreciative sense of 
the ludicrous, and a’ kind and generous heart. 
‘Stunts’ is his word of description for the per- 
formances of certain politicians. The word is a 
light on some of his mental operations.” 


While he was practising law, Wright ap- 
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peared several times in cases before Judge 
Taft. The men took to each other personally. 
When Taft was induced by President Mc- 
Kinley to step down from the bench and go to 
the Philippines, he insisted on Wright’s ap- 
pointment as a commissioner. When Taft left 
the Philippines to become Roosevelt’s secre- 
tary of war, Taft urged that Wright be made 
his successor as governor-general. Wright 
had never met President Roosevelt until, being 
home on leave of absence, the President stop- 
ped over at Memphis half a day, on his return 
from the Louisiana cane brakes, to participate 
in a dinner given in Wright’s honor, and to 
ask him to become our first full-fledged am- 
bassador to Japan. It was probably Taft’s 
advice also that influenced the appointment of 
this same Democrat and ex-Confederate as 
secretary of war. And the only protest so 
far as we have noticed that has been made to 
the appointment has come from a few south- 
ern Democratic papers that see in it a dan- 
gerous attempt to weaken the loyalty of the 
South to the Democratic party. 





THE NEW HOLDER OF 
MULAI 


HILE Paris and Berlin were ex- 
changing last month those pro- 
vocative official communications 
which portend to some European 
organs a fresh Moroccan crisis, 

and to others a new conference of the powers 

at Algeciras, the personage responsible for all 
this pother, Mulai Hafid, whose brilliant victory 
at the head of thirty thousand troops has now 
made him Sultan in the land, was scrupulously 
inventorying the treasures abandoned by his 
defeated half-brother in the palace at Fez. 

There are many broken and hopelessly rusty 

automobiles in the lot, avers Mr. Walter B. 

Harris, who has viewed the collection many 

times, and who provides a list of his own in 

the London Times. Mulai Hafid found like- 
wise scores of damaged bicycles, a studio 
packed from floor to ceiling with warped cam- 

eras and decaying photographic materials, a 

state coach, moth-eaten within, “which the 

damp and rain of three years have almost 
transformed into pulp,” four-post beds 
equipped with expensive mirrors, a passenger 
elevator never installed, vast kitchen ranges 
which burn coal, “a thing unprocurable in 
Morocco,” a damaged steam launch or two, 
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THE GREEN PARASOL— 
HAFID 


an enormous collection of biograph films, 
many of subjects which no police in civilized 
cities would tolerate, cases of imaginary and 
fantastic uniforms invented and evolved by 
expensive tailors, packing cases crammed with 
broken mechanical toys, gilded bird cages, 
telescopic ladders such as are used in cleaning 
the roofs of railway stations, an incomplete 
locomotive, a printing press, “the weight of 
which has sunk it deep into an open-air tennis 
court where it was first put and abandoned, 
and still remains,” miles of wall papers, ladies’ 
underwear and ladies’ false hair, fire balloons, 
pianos, harmoniums and street organs, stuffed 
birds, and a thousand other wonders “all cor- 
rupted by moth and rust, eaten by rats and 
covered with mildew and cobwebs.” Such 
were “the evidences of civilization” in which 
the defeated Abd-el-Aziz, driven from the 
throne of Morocco after a pitched battle in 
which so many thousands of Moors fought 
and fell, took infinite pride, and upon which 
he squandered countless thousands of dollars. 

Going over the accumulation item by item, 
Mulai Hafid, bare-footed, spent many happy 
hours, asking all manner of questions regard- 
ing the functions and utility of this and that. 
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ABD-UL-AZ-WUZ 


More correctly, he is known as Abd-el-Aziz, but an 
emendation becomes obvious in view of the severity of the 
defeat inflicted upon him by his half-brother. 


“They say I have destroyed the evidences of 
civilization left behind by my brother,” he 
said to a correspondent of the Paris Temps 
who saw him surrounded by these treasures. 
“Look! It is not true. I have given orders 
that they be preserved in the palace for ever, 
so that a thousand years from now the chil- 
dren of the Sultans may be shown them and 
be told how we nearly lost an empire.” He 
manifested keenest interest in a big box filled 
with checks signed by the finance minister of 
his absconded brother. “If you can get these 
cashed,” observed Mulai Hafid, turning to his 
own controller of the currency, “I will give 
you half the money.” Since his overwhelm- 
ing victory, Mulai Hafid, according to the 
Temps, has not expended an extra cent upon 
his imperial establishment, nor added a single 
slave to it, nor protected his piously bared feet 
with a pair of slippers. He sleeps in the 
attic, eats the simple fare prescribed in the 
book of faith, and objects to nothing but the 
mosquitoes, which are most annoying in the 
palace at all times. 

The son of a woman of the Mizaniza tribe 
of the Shawia, Mulai Hafid, now just thirty- 
five—his name, by the way, means “heaven 
preserved”—is not only the handsomest of liv- 


ing Moors, but, in the opinion of Mr. E. Ellis 
Ashmead-Bartlett, who has just returned from 
his court, and who writes in the London Post, 
quite the handsomest man one would wish to 
see anywhere. His very fine smooth forehead 
is based upon broad, strong, and delicately 
pencilled brows. “The expressive eyes sparkle 
with good nature and genuine merriment in 
an almost childlike manner when he is inter- 
ested.” The nose is large but straight, ter- 
minating in nostrils that quiver delicately in 
positively Caucasian outlines, altho, after the 
fashion of Othello, of whom he may be 
deemed the most exquisite pattern, the skin is 
all swarthy, not to say black. Yet Mulai 
Hafid, like Othello again, must not be classed 
with the negro, since he is a high and chival- 
rous Moorish chief. The man’s full cheeks, 
the squareness of the jaw, the unusual fulness 
of the lower lip, and the black mustache and 
beard seem to the English observer to pro- 
claim a mind majestic and composed, a man as 
open, as generous, as confiding as the sooty- 
bosomed Moor beloved of Desdemona. One 
can not look upon Mulai Hafid without a new 
comprehension of a great Shakespearean 
tragedy. Many a Desdemona would to-day 
leave her household cares in haste to hang 
breathlessly upon the words of this Moor, for 
he uses them, in high flown Arabic, entrancing- 
ly and with an unaffected and very noble 
simplicity. 

Mulai Hafid, being a few years older than 
the half brother he has driven from the throne, 
should have succeeded to the dignity of the 
green parasol when their common father 
passed away. But Abd-el-Aziz had the good 
fortune to be the child of a favorite wife, and 
there is no law of primogeniture in Morocco. 
Mulai Hafid had to do without the throne, but 
he was given a much finer education than his 
half-brother, enjoying the’ inestimable advan- 
tage of a course at that renowned seat of 
learning in Cairo, the university of El Azaar, 
where for two years he sat day after day 
cross legged on the bare floor, swaying his 
body from side to side while he sang extracts 
from the commentators on the sacred text. 
The fruits of this culture ripened gloriously 
into a volume on Cairo, in which the tradi- 
tions of that holy city are preserved in moving 
Arabic. Mulai Hafid is a poet, too, and it 
seems from fragments of his versification in 
the Temps that he conceives the soul of love 
to be a bird, flying upward, upward, always 
upward. Mulai Hafid is the husband of one 
wife and the father of three little girls and a 
boy who move with him from town to town 
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as he campaigns for the crown. The lady he 
married is descended from the prophet’s son- 
in-law. 

A red tarbush with a beautifully rolled 
reisa at the top—what is more generally 
known as a fez with a black tassel—occasion- 
ally adorns the cranium of Mulai Hafid, altho 
his customary headgear is a roll of silk swath- 
ing his brow. Often he affects a mere white 
cotton sulkam or cloak, and a white jellab 
with the hood turned up over his tarbush, a 
purple inner cloak, a white shamir—the gar- 
ment worn next the skin—and a yellow ser- 
wal—that is to say, baggy breeches. These 
are the garb of repentance for sin. It is con- 
trary to the canons of correct decorum for a 
Moor of his rank to shake hands. Those who 
enter his presence are expected to follow 
Mulai Hafid’s example of bare feet. His atti- 
tude during a public audience is cross legged. 
A slave stands behind him to catch the mos- 
quitoes that sing in proximity to his bared 
face. 

The new Sultan is so fond of the attic in 
which he sleeps that he receives the most 
exalted dignitaries there. His apartments are 
quite without what would be considered fur- 
niture—no tables, chairs or that sort of thing 
being permitted. The Sultan squats on a pack- 
ing case while the visitor sits on a rug at the 
royal feet. 

The new Sultan has one passion—the music 
of a military band. His inglorious brother 
had many musicians connected with the regi- 
ments sent flying by Mulai Hafid, who has 
organized the remnants into a vast orchestra 
of some thousand pieces. Every morning at 
about eight o’clock the scores of drummers 
and the innumerable trumpeters make a con- 
certed din. The louder the fanfares of this 
combination the better Mulai Hafid is pleased. 
Sometimes in the course of an audience with 
the diplomatists the band in the courtyard 
below strikes up. For fifteen minutes at a 
stretch it is quite impossible to hear a word 
uttered by anybody. Mulai Hafid sits cross- 
legged on his packing case enjoying the drums 
while his auditors spend the interval ex- 
changing glances with one another. The new 
Sultan is said by Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett to 
believe that a wild burst of melody from his 
countless instruments will make good any 
degree of inefficiency in drill among his 
troops. Drums are perhaps his favorite in- 
strument. The wild roll of hundreds of them 
is seldom out of his ears. 

Life at the vagrant court of Mulai Hafid is 
noisy, full of color and movement, the coming 
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THE VICTOR IN THE WAR 


Mulai Hafid, sitting cross-legged in his most familiar 
aspect, has become to all intents and purposes Sultan of 
Morocco. He is deemed the handsomest Moor alive. 


and going of crowds of tribesmen from all 
over Morocco, fierce Berbers from beyond 
the Atlas who have never before seen Fez. 
Outside the entrance to the palace the swarthy 
blackamoors making up the bodyguard of the 
potentate display their uniforms. Many of 
these are khaki, others are all green, while 
yet others boast the scarlet tunic and gilt 
braid and buttons of British guardsmen. Het- 
erogeneous as are the uniforms of this Moor- 
ish army, the arms which render it so formid- 
able and so fierce are a yet more assorted 
collection of curiosities. There are rifles dat- 
ing back to the Franco-Prussian war, Win- 
chesters and Remingtons that gleam in the 
dancing sunlight, Mausers carried by the 
flower of the forces. Stilettos, daggers, long 
flat swords, and in not a few instances carving 
knives and forks supplement the accoutre- 
ment in individual cases. 

No misconception could be more hopeless 
than the current European impression that 
the new holder of the green parasol—for that 
is a title assumed by Moroccan sovereigns— 
hates western civilization. His wild tribes- 
men impose, none the less, a discretion upon 
their lord. He must remember that his half- 
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brother Europeanized so radically that his 
piety fell under suspicion. The slightest no- 
tion that the faith of a Moorish Sultan is not 
all that the Koran says it ought to be would 
suffice to disintegrate the foundations of his 
authority. Luckily, no one could doubt the 
sincerity of Mulai Hafid’s devotion to the pre- 
cepts of the prophet. He dare not, however, 
affront that simple piety or fly in the face of 
that love of God which distinguish the Moors 
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above all the other followers of Islam with 
the one exception of the Afghans. 

Mulai Hafid is a generous prince as well as 
a poetical and pious one. His first official act 
after the great victory which made him finally 
lord at Fez was to accept full responsibility 
for all the personal debts of Abd-el-Aziz, and 
to make provision for the support of his half- 
brother not only in comfort but in luxury 
during the remainder of his natural life. 


CASTRO AT CLOSE RANGE 


Y THE equipment of that tiny 
armada through the instrument- 
B ality of which Holland antici- 
pates the reduction of Cipriano 
Castro to what she calls “terms,” 
the journalistic champions of the Venezuelan 
President have been incited anew to the pres- 
entation of his personality in aspects of un- 
suspected virtue. Those. Neronian impres- 
sions of the most conspicuous character in 
Caracas which European organs have so sedu- 
lously disseminated in the past resolve them- 
selves, in the light of such ideas as the Paris 
Gaulois seeks to convey, into a poisoning of 
the popular mind. Castro, far from being the 
bellicose braggart so virulently delineated in 
such hostile organs as the Paris Matin, is by 
way of being an incorruptible altruist, if in- 
deed he be not the purest patriot Venezuela 
has produced since the silence of a certain 
navigator on that peak in Darien. To him- 
self Castro is, if the California journalist, 
Colvin B. Brown, who unbosoms himself on 
the subject in Everybody's Magazine, be truly 
interpretative, ‘the Porfirio Diaz of the Carib- 
bean coast waiting patiently for posterity to 
vindicate him. Nor will posterity, Mr. Brown 
ventures to infer, prolong the agony, be the 
lengths to which the Dutch feel justified in 
going what they may. Mr. Brown has enjoyed 
facilities for acquiring a first-hand knowledge 
of his theme from personal observation, and 
from personal intercourse with Caracans who 
love their Castro. 

The President is, to be sure, misunderstood 
in his capital, altho for reasons quite alien to 
the spirit of detraction concerning him that 
prevails abroad. “Cipriano Castro,” writes Mr. 
Brown, “is the first mountaineer president the 
Venezuelans have ever had.” His manners 
have never been metropolitan, even in the 
dining room, and the exclusive descendants of 
the original Spanish settlers find him vulgar. 


The swarthiness of Castro’s skin, the straight- 
ness of his black hair—scant, now, over the 
brow—and the insignificance of his stature 
remind the aristocracy that their chief, magis- 
trate had a pure-blooded Indian for a father. 
His temper, again, is Cromwellian, proclaim- 
ing itself in strange oaths, and his grammar is 
as bad as some of Shakespeare’s. His stub- 
bornness is, with the single exception of his 
stature, his most Napoleonic characteristic. 
He is never bland, conversationally, preferring 
abruptness and peremptory termination of an 
interview to all discussion. He seems to have 
no acquaintance whatever with social forms or 
etiquet. “All his years,” Mr. Brown tells us, 
“he has lived in the open.” He is a born 
cavalryman. 

Temperamentally, Castro is a bundle of 
nerves, his littleness, physically, and his 
swarthiness being intensified by a gesticulating 
deportment that harmonizes with his instinc- 
tive impatienee and his restlessness. His 
health suffers breakdowns at intervals that 
tend to recur with growing frequency. He 
spends hours in bed, where he permits himself 
to be disturbed at all times on business of state 
even when his frame is racked with native 
fevers which he cannot wholly shake off. No 
illness seems to mollify the ferocity of his 
patriotism, which is of the Hannibalian rather 
than the Washingtonian type. His wife, a 
lady of estimable character, regarded with 
favor even by the aristocracy of Caracas, is 
the one person who can make him tractable 
in his febrile crises. The gossip is that Dona 
Zuila Castro once put a bullet in the dictator’s 
arm when his attentions to an ornament of 
the peculiar society he prefers grew too per- 
sistent. Ordinarily she can manage him with- 
out recourse to the revolver. The fact is ap- 
preciated in the presidential palace, and Ven- 
ezuelan statesmen never hesitate to implore 
the intercession of Dona Zuila when negotia- 
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ions of crises entail visits to Castro’s bed- 
room. 

He has, for all that, melting moods. He is 
accessible, upon terms of precaution against 
assassination, to Venezuelans, his presidential 
receptions being well attended. Upon one such 
occasion, recorded by Mr. Brown, the fair 
daughters of a revolutionary found themselves 
in line at the palace. Just before they passed 
the presence, one of the brilliantly uniformed 
aids whispered to Castro that the young ladies 
desired leave to prefer a plea. It transpired 
that their aged parent—‘“one of the most dan- 
gerous men in the republic’—was then lan- 
guishing in a Caracas dungeon. His wife was 
ill. The daughters were on the verge of beg- 
gary. Castro hastily signed a full pardon for 
the most virulent of his political foes. 

With the golden thread of Castro’s genius 
in one hand and a pen in the other, Mr. Colvin 
B. Brown works his way through the labyrinth 
of the Venezuelan’s character until he is 
dazzled by its varieties of brilliance. The 
Caracas of Castro is leaping forward with a 
new energy. The national intellect blossoms 
out in works of imagination which must re- 
main unparalleled. Venezuelan philosophy, 
Venezuelan science, Venezuelan art—with all 
of these the regenerator keeps in touch, en- 


grossed tho he be in the labor of setting 


Venezuelan freedom upon her feet. Yet all 
this is but the threshold of the Castronian age, 
made memorable by the long struggle with the 
militant forces of the more ancient civilization 
of Europe, the defeat of the machinations of 
Matos, the revolutionary, of van der Troop, 
Dutch governor of Curacoa, and of the in- 
triguers, conspirators and murderers who draw 
their inspiration from those sources. Castro 
thus becomes—perhaps with a touch of self- 
consciousness, yet distinterestedly withal—the 
instaurator of a spacious era. He is to Ven- 
ezuela what Peter the Great was to Russia, 
what Elizabeth was to England, what 
Augustus was to ancient Rome. He found 
Venezuela a region of swamp, and he will 
make her a land of brass. 

Castro must be deemed, accordingly, the 
epitome of his environment, his tergiversa- 
tions, his cruelty, his short-sightedness, and 
even what the world calls his vanity being all 
reflections caught by the mirror of his soul 
from the mediocrities surrounding him. His 
working day in the palace of Mira Flores 
begins, as has been seen, before he is dressed. 
Every morning he goes through a sheaf of 
official documents in his pyjamas, sipping 
coffee the while. The court of Castro’s resi- 
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Cipriano Castro is noted among South American con- 
querors for his modesty in attire and deportment. He 
wears neither military uniform nor decorations, 


dence in Caracas, spacious with its pilastered 
arcades and perfumed with flowers in ornate 
vases, affords him facilities for peripatetic 
meditation upon the welfare of the republic 
two hours daily. He affects none of the uni- 
formed brilliance of the guards who station 
themselves on the staircases and in the halls 
leading to his well guarded apartments. Castro 
dresses in the simple sack suit of the average 
business man. He has no rings on his fingers, 
not even a pistol in his pocket, altho the story 
is that he protects his physique with a coat of 
mail. His manners have no more distinction 
than his speech. 

Castro’s relaxation is, for the most part, 
champagne. He indulges in it at every course 
of those elaborate banquets served in the great 
hall on the ground floor of Mira Flores, most 
convivial of purlieus. It is affirmed by the 
critical that Castro regularly tipples to satura- 
tion, but the evidence is not conclusive. The 
truth seems to be that the regenerator of 
Venezuela enjoys delicious aliments to the 
full, but is too experienced a gourmet to eat 
and drink excessively. He orders his dinners 
with scrupulous reference to his own perfect 
gustation, and woe betide the chef who tries 
to serve a condiment too pungent. Castro 
solves the servant problem on a court-martial 
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basis. His guests have invariably to dispense 
with the presence of the first lady in the land. 
Dona Zuila Castro has her separate suite of 
apartments at Mira Flores. Like her husband, 
‘she is somewhat of an invalid. Not many 
months ago she was a patient in a Paris hos- 
pital under treatment for a malady said to 
have been contracted from her husband. The 
Castros have no children. Dona Zuila is a 
woman of education and refinement, and her 
objection to the intimates of her illustrious 
husband is insuperable. Dinners under the 
President’s roof are distinctly lacking in tone, 
being prolonged until the small hours of the 
morning by men without squeamishness, and 
women who are no prudes. Dona Zuila had 
reason to complain of the boisterousness of 
the proceedings until Castro made over to her 
a wing of the palace sufficiently remote to 
spare his spouse annoyance on this score. The 
lady is still recuperating from her ordeal in 
the French hospital. Cipriano Castro must be 
deemed, therefore, a man quite without the 
advantages of what we would consider family 
life. He is equally destitute of facilities for 
enjoying the society of ladies in any sense of 
the term known to us. The young women of 
the best Venezuelan families are sent, as a 
rule, to convents at Curacao to be educated, 
and they are kept there as long as possible 
owing to the peculiarities of metropolitan eti- 
quet under the administration of Castro. 

The Venezuelan man in the street sees Cas- 
tro frequently. Once a day he drives through 
the main thorofare of the capital in an ordin- 
ary open barouche drawn by a pair of stal- 
lions, a couple of half breed coachmen on the 
box and some five outriders in military uni- 
form to act as escort. Castro looks somewhat 
insignificant on these expeditions. He wears a 
wide Panama hat, a black sack coat, and im- 
maculately white trousers. At every corner 
stands a soldier, well armed, who salutes the 
chief magistrate. There is a general lifting 
of hats, Castro acknowledging every greeting 
with a wave of the hand and a smile. He is 
accompanied by his secretary. Occasionally 
Dona Zuila is by the President’s side. The 
only stop is at one of the ministries, where the 
President alights, gives some orders, and is 
soon tooling back to the palace along the only 
really well paved street in the capital. 

Castro’s great accomplishment, apart from 
the reputation he has so long enjoyed as a 
fighting man, is that of the orator. He does 
not play cards or golf, rarely takes to billiards, 
has no conversational brilliance. But in the 
art of making a speech calculated to thrill the 
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natives he seems to be without a peer. Years 
ago, when he was an obscure member of the 
legislature, he manifested an aptitude for what 
his critics deem bombast, but which, from an- 
other point of view, must be considered lan- 
guage well calculated to agitate and control 
the Venezuelan mind. Castro’s ordinary 
speech is a jargon of Venezuelan Spanish 
charged with extracts from an unusually 
copious half-breed mestizo’s vocabulary. 
Within five minutes after he begins a speech 
the native element among the audience is shed- 
ding tears. He rallies the drooping spirits of 
his mountaineers with eloquence. If there be 
such a thing as a popular imagination among 
Castro’s people, he has captured it completely. 
He seems to have acquired much acquaint- 
ance with the history of Napoleon, his allu- 
sions to the conquests of that Corsican having 
a pertinence to any dilemma confronting him 
for the time being. Castro’s manners, again, 
are indiscriminately democratic. Anyone com- 
ing down from his native mountains is sure to 
be embraced by the President of the republic. 
The reverberations of his fame among the 
capitals of the old world have not drowned the 
voices of his brethren from the hills. Every 
cattleman in the Tachira district from which 
Castro hails is a species of relation of his. 
They dine at his table in large numbers. 

Castro’s soldierly qualities, such as they are, 
seem to be genuine. His regiments are far 
superior to the average South American mili- 
tary type. He drills the troops himself when 
he is well enough. He deigns to feel the edges 
of the long knives they carry. He greets them 
affectionately. He sees that they are paid 
well and regularly. They comprise his Pre- 
torian guard, his band of Janissaries, and the 
fat of the land is never too good for them. 
Technically, however, they are not gentlemen. 
The aristocracy of the land holds aloof from 
military service. Castro himself is not a gen- 
tleman in the sense in which that urbane 
soldier, General Andrade, whom Castro over- 
threw, was a gentleman. No Venezuelan of 
the patrician type could be intimate with the 
dictator without loss of caste. On his side 
the President repays scorn with scorn. He is 
suspected of parading his uncouth characteris- 
tics, of affecting a vulgarity not inherently his 
that he may the better demonstrate his disdain 
for fine ladies and gentlemen. All this is 
agony to that cultivated lady, Dona Zuila, who 
speaks French fluently, plays the piano well, 
and is clandestinely welcomed by exclusive 
families, in the bosom of which, it is hinted, 
she sheds bitter tears. 
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CHARLES 
¢ Y A stroke of rare good luck, some 
ie of the most important and char- 
( BR acteristic letters ever written by 
\ Charles Dickens, the great Eng- 
(A lish novelist, have fallen into 
American hands. They have just been 
printed* by permission of their owner, Mr. 
\\illiam T. Bixby, of St. Louis, and are creat- 
ing a veritable sensation in the literary world. 
It seems almost incredible that for three-quar- 
ters of a century so valuable a mass of literary 
material should have existed apparently un- 
known, and certainly inaccessible, to Dick- 
ens’s biographers. Yet such is the case. The 
letters were purchased from the daughter of 
the lady to whom they were written, by an 
Englishman who jealously guarded their con- 
tents, and would not allow so much as a single 
syllable to be printed. Even now they could 
hardly be published in England without scan- 
dal, owing to the attitude of the Dickens fam- 
ily. Their English owner brought them to 
America in person, and disposed of the entire 
collection to Mr. Bixby. 

A notable addition to our knowledge of 
Dickens was made, two years ago, by the pub- 
lication of a series of letters (see CURRENT 
LirERATURE for April, 1906) chronicling his 
romantic friendship with a Miss Christiana 
Weller. Dickens was not free to marry her, 
and the romance ended, it may be recalled, in 
his aiding and abetting her love match with 
a friend to whom he had introduced her and 
who subsequently became her husband. The 
episode bears a striking resemblance, in one 
important respect, to that recorded in the 
newly published series. In the case of Miss 
Weller, as of Miss Beadnell, Dickens was com- 
pelled to surrender the object of his affections 
to another. In the latter case, however, there 
was an epilog of disillusion which effectually 
reconciled him to his loss. 

The new letters are equally important, 
whether regarded as a key to Dickens’s char- 
acter or to his writings. They divulge nothing 
to his discredit, and can only enhance the 


“CHartes DicKENS AND Maria BEADNELL: PRIVATE Cor- 
RESPONDENCE. Edited by Henry H. Harper, with an 
introduction by George Pierce Baker, Professor of - 
lish Literature in Harvard University. Published for the 
Bibliophile Society, Boston. Copyrighted by William 
T. Bixby. Extracts reprinted by special permission. 
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TO HIS FIRST LOVE 
esteem in which he is held. His temperament 
is revealed as generous, impulsive, and im- 
pressionable. We learn for the first time the 
details of the all-absorbing love of his youth— 
the one great love of his life. And we also 
learn that “David Copperfield” and “Little 
Dorrit” are autobiographical in a much more 
intimate sense than has been supposed. 

Maria Beadnell was the prototype of 
“Dora” in “David Copperfield,” and it would 
be difficult to overestimate the influence which 
she exerted over the young novelist “at a 
time,” as he himself confessed, “when four 
years are equal to four times four.” Dickens 
felt that he owed everything to her. “What- 
ever of fancy, romance, energy, passion, as- 
piration and determination belong to me,” he 
wrote to her later in life, “I never have sep- 
arated and never shall separate from the hard- 
hearted little woman—you—whom it is no- 
thing to say I would have died for with the 
greatest alacrity. It is a matter of 
perfect certainty to me that I began to fight 
my way out of poverty and obscurity with 
one perpetual idea of you.” 

In 1832, the year in which the romance 
opens, Dickens was a young man _ between 
seventeen and eighteen. He was poor in this 
world’s goods, had dabbled in the law, and 
cherished ambitions to become a parliamentary 
reporter. One of his friends, Henry Kolle, 
a quilt-printer, had introduced him into the 
family of George Beadnell, a London bank 
manager with three charming daughters. Two 
of the ladies were engaged to be married, but 
the third and youngest, Maria, was _ heart- 
whole. She had something of the reputation 
of a flirt. Young Dickens fell desperately in 
love with her; and no doubt he was trying to 
describe his emotions when he wrote in “David 
Copperfield” subsequently: “If I may so ex- 
press it, I was steeped in Dora. I was not 
merely head and ears in love with her, but 
I was saturated through and through. Enough 
love might have been wrung out of me, meta- 
phorically speaking, to drown anybody in; 
and there would have remained enough within 
me, and all over me, to pervade my entire 
existence. The sun shone Dora and 
the birds sang Dora. The wind blew Dora, 
and the wild flowers were all Doras to a bud.” 
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Maria Beadnell, the Dora of real life, at 
first seems to have encouraged his youthful 
passion. Frequent letters passed between 
them, a Cornish family servant devoted to 
Maria playing the part of the nurse in this 
Romeo and Juliet affair. They met, also, not 
only in the house, but in the churches and by- 
lanes in the vicinity of the Lombard Street 
house. 

But in course of time the young lady either 
wearied of Dickens’s attentions, or transferred 
her affections to another. It is more than 
probable that her unromantic parents frowned 
on what they regarded as an undesirable match 
with an impecunious reporter. Whatever the 
cause, the girl wavered and finally made it 
clear to Dickens that she could never marry 
him. It is at this point that the newly-pub- 
lished letters take up the narrative. The 
first five are little more than wails of unre- 
ciprocated love. Dickens returns one of 
Maria’s presents; speaks of her changeable 
moods; complains of her fickleness and dis- 
courtesy. She, on her side, makes her dis- 
pleasure emphatic by sending back one of his 
letters. 

At last Dickens, in his suffering, flings aside 
all pride, and pleads for reinstatement in 
Maria’s affections. He writes: 


“I have considered and reconsidered the mat- 
ter, and I have come to the unqualified deter- 
mination that I will allow no feeling of pride, no 
haughty dislike to making a conciliation to pre- 
vent my expressing it without reserve. I will 
revert to nothing that has passed; I will not 
again seek to excuse any part I have acted or to 
justify it by any course you have ever pursued; 
I will revert to nothing that ‘has ever passed be- 
tween us—I will openly and at once say that there 
is nothing I have more at heart, nothing I more 
sincerely and earnestly desire, than to be recon- 
ciled to you. I have no guide by which 
to ascertain your present feelings, and I have, 
God knows, no means of influencing them in my 
favor. I never have loved, and I never can love 
any human creature breathing but yourself. We 
have had many differences, and we have lately 
been entirely separated. Absence, however, has 
not altered my feelings in the slightest degree, 
and the love I now tender you is as pure and as 
lasting as at any period of our former corre- 
spondence. I have now done all I can to remove 
our most unfortunate and to me most unhappy 
misunderstanding. The matter now of course 
rests solely with you, and you will decide as your 
own feelings and wishes direct you. I could say 
much for myself, and I could entreat a favorable 
consideration on my own behalf, but I purposely 
refrain from doing so because it would be only 
a repetition of an oft-told tale, and because I 
am sure nothing I can say would have the effect 
of influencing your decision in any degree what- 
ever. Need I say that to me it is a matter of 
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vital import, and the most intense anxiety? . 
Let me entreat you to consider your determina 
tion well whatever it be, and let me implore you 
to communicate it to me as early as possible. 


Maria answered this letter coldly and re- 
proachfully, and Dickens made no further at- 
tempts to win her affections. They parted 
and for twenty years did not so much as set 
eyes on one another. Two years later Dick- 
ens, despite his declaration, “I never can love 
any human creature breathing but yourself,” 
married Miss Catherine Hogarth, daughter of 
George Hogarth, of the London Morning 
Chronicle. In 1845 Maria Beadnell was mar 
ried to Henry Louis Winter, a business man 
in comfortable circumstances. 

Dickens’s own marriage was not happy, and 
as the years passed and he developed from 
callow youth into successful maturity, he con- 
stantly lived in the thought of his early love 
He at last determined to immortalize it in a 
novel. The novel, of course, was “David 
Copperfield,” and he wrote to his _ friend 
Forster as- he neared its close: “If I were to 
say half of what Copperfield makes me feel, 
how strangely, even to you, I should be turned 
inside out! I seem to be sending some part 


of myself into the Shadowy World.” 


In 1852 a letter from George Beadnell to 
Dickens revived a host of memories. Mr. 
Beadnell asked the novelist to visit him at his 
country home in Wales. But Dickens, for 
reasons best known to himself, declined the 
invitation, excusing himself on the ground of 
his business engagements. The letter from 
the father was followed, in 1855, by one from 
the daughter, Mrs. Winter. Dickens had been 
married at this time for nineteen years, and 
was the father of nine children. Mrs. Win- 
ter’s letter reached him, curiously enough, 
when he had just been re-reading “David Cop- 
perfield,” and his mind was full of the mem- 
ories of his early love. He replied at once, 
ending a long letter: 


“I have been much moved by your letter; and 
the pleasure it has given me has some little sor- 
rowful ingredient in it. In the strife and struggle 
of this great world, where most of us lose each 
other strangely, it is impossible to be spoken to 
out of the old times without a softened emotion. 
You so belong to the days when the qualities 
that have done me most good. since were growing 
in my boyish heart that I cannot end my letter 
to you lightly. The associations my memory has 
with you make your letter more—I want a word 
—invest it with a more immediate address to me 
than such a letter could have from anybody else. 
Mr. Winter will not mind that. We are ail sail- 
ing away to the sea, and have a pleasure in think- 
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ing of the river we are upon when it was very 
narrow and little.” 


The next letter from Mrs. Winter was evi- 
dently more than cordial, and Dickens, in his 
reply, says that he has half a mind to address 
her by her “old, natural Christian name.” 
Then he writes unreservedly: 


“IT fancy—tho you may not have thought in the 
old time how manfully I loved you—that you may 
have seen in one of my books a faithful reflec- 
tion of the passion I had for you, and may have 
thought that it was something to have been loved 
so well, and may have seen in little bits of ‘Dora’ 
touches of your old self sometimes, and a grace 
that may be revived in your little girls, years 
hence, for the bewilderment of some other young 
lover—though he will never be as terribly in 
earnest as 1 and David Copperfield were. People 
used to say to me how pretty all that was, and 
how fanciful it was, and how elevated it was 
above the little foolish loves of very young men 
and women. , But they little thought what reason 
| had to know it was true, and nothing more nor 
less. . As I have said, I fancy you know 
all about that quite as well as I do; however, I 
have a strong belief—there is no harm in adding 
hope to that—that perhaps you have once or 
twice laid down the book and thought: ‘How 
dearly that boy must have loved me, and how 
vividly the man remembers it!’” 


He goes on to urge her to write him a letter 


“all to myself,” and signs himself “Ever affec- 


tionately yours.” This, as one critic remarks, 
must have seemed to Mrs. Winter very much 
like a love letter, and it looks decidedly like a 
drifting away from the region of calm, com- 
monsense middle age. But her reply must 
have been equally unconventional, for his next 
one begins “My dear Maria,” and refers very 
plainly to a request for a personal interview. 
To quote: 


“IT am a dangerous man to be seen with, for so 
many people know me. . . . At first I a 
little hesitated whether or no to advise you to 
forego that interview or suggest another—prin- 
cipally because what would be very natural and 
probable a fortnight hence [after Mrs. Dickens 
had called and the Winters had dined with Dick- 
ens and his wife] seems scarcely so probable now. 
Still, I should very much like to see you before 
we meet when others are by—I feel it, as it were, 
so necessary to our being at ease—and unless I 
hear from you you may expect to encounter a 
stranger whom you may suspect to be the right 
person if he wears a moustache. You would not 
like better to call here on Sunday, asking first for 
Catherine and then for me? It is almost a posi- 
tive certainty that there will be no one here but 
I between 3 and 4. I make this suggestion know- 
ing what odd coincidences take place in streets 
when they are not wanted to happen; tho I know 
them to be so unlikely that I should not think of 
such a thing if anyone but you were concerned. 
If you think you would not like to come here, 
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make no change. I willcomethere. . . . Re- 

member, I accept all with my whole soul, and 

reciprocate all_—Ever your affectionate friend, 
“CHARLES DICKENS.” 


They met; and sad is the tale thereof. The 
disillusionment was complete. Dickens found 
the dream of his youth transformed into a 
stout lady of quite ordinary appearance, with 
silly, sentimental ways. The interview is evi- 
dently described in “Little Dorrit,” where 
Arthur Clennam meets coquettish Flora Finch- 
ing. It effectually killed all ardency of feel- 
ing in Dickens. The correspondence continues 
thereafter in half-hearted fashion. The tables 
had been turned with a vengeance. The pen- 
niless suitor had become a famous man of 
letters, and the advances were now all from 
the lady’s side. Reading in between the lines, 
one can see that Dickens is cruelly disappoint- 
ed, but does not want to hurt her feelings. On 
March 11, 1855, he writes to say that while 
the family may be at home next day, he can 
not positively speak for himself, as he is one 
of a committee on some important public busi- 
ness. On June 11, in reply to a reproach from 
her that he had not answered her letters, he 
says that he answered her last letter “but one” 
as soon as he received it. The “but one” is 
added above the line. Then for three years 
there is silence between them. It was in this 
interim that “Little Dorrit” was written. In 
1857 Mrs. Winter’s husband failed in business, 
and she asked financial aid from Dickens which 
he was unable to grant. The last letter to her 
was in 1862—a mere note of friendly condo- 
lence on the death of her father. Thus ended 
the love story of Charles Dickens. 

In an introduction reviewing the letters, 
Prof. George P. Baker, of Harvard, offers the 
following comment: 


“These letters reveal the man in his youth, and 
later the youth in the man—impetuous always, 
but, as the years passed, too trained of eye, too 
skilled in humanity not to see at once, when he 
and Mrs. Winter faced each other, the real pro- 
portions of a situation into which he had dashed 
at the call of his naturally sentimental imagina- 
tion. And when finally he saw the real propor- 
tions he did not wholly draw back, leaving only 
bitterness and pain to the woman whose unwise 
but easily comprehensible coquetry with an old 
affection was painful to him, but so managed the 
delicate situation as to remain her friend and to 
give her in his family a position of affectionate 
regard with those he loved and honored most 

“Surely Dickens loses nothing from these let- 
ters, particularly the second set. Both sets are 
as human as the man always was, and in the end 
they are chivalrous and as a whole tactful, Read- 
ing them one cannot respect Dickens less: rather 
one knows him better, seeing the kindliness and 
the deep regard he had for friendship, even when 
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THE LATEST PORTRAIT OF TOLSTOY 


“He is Goethe’s ‘Faust’ come to life,” says Benjamin de Casseres. ‘He has been lashed, like Orestes, by the 
giant whips of the Furies of retribution, and in his hair, if one look closely, there can be seen twisted serpents, 
He is the most august personality in the world today.” 
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past, and how patient he was willing to be for 
its sake.” 


A writer in the Boston Transcript adds: 


“From a literary point of view the publication 
of these letters will create great interest among 
readers of Dickens in the identification of his 
characters. That these were blended together, 
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and not portraits exclusively, is plain. But it is 
also apparent that in one case Dickens pictures 
some of his own experiences in the part of David 
Copperfield, in another Mr. Dorrit and in a third 
Arthur Clennam. They form the most important au- 
tobiographical contribution we have had to the life 
of Dickens, and Mr. Bixby is to be congratulated 
upon his liberality in making them accessible.” 





WHAT TOLSTOY MEANS TO AMERICA 


HE comment elicited in this coun- 
try by Tolstoy’s eightieth birth- 
T day illustrates anew the diffi- 
culty of properly estimating a 
man of genius during his life- 
time. By general consensus of opinion, Tol- 
stoy is the greatest living writer. Some go so 
far as to say that he will rank with Shake- 
speare, Goethe and Victor Hugo. But when it 
comes to an analysis of the elements that have 
contributed to give him his commanding posi- 
tion, the most contrary views are voiced. On 
the one side are the literary partisans who de- 
clare that the author of “War and Peace” and 
“Anna Karenina” is sure of deathless fame, 
but that the “pamphleteer” has perished al- 
ready. On the other side are those who be- 
lieve, as Tolstoy himself does, that his novels 
are unimportant when compared with his 
moral message. 

Perhaps because of an excess of “Tolstoy 
literature” in past years, perhaps because Tol- 
stoy has discouraged the celebration of the 
anniversary, the American birthday tributes 
are scattered and somewhat fragmentary. Yet 
this very fact gives added significance to their 
contents. The merely perfunctory is thereby 
eliminated, and those who speak speak with 
conviction. Religious papers of the more 
conservative type have little to say, but Fel- 
lowship, the monthly organ of Benjamin Fay 
Mills’s independent congregation in Los 
Angeles, devotes a whole number to the praise 
of Tolstoy. “The celebration of Tolstoy’s 
eightieth birthday,” it says, “by artists and 
literary men, by reformers and statesmen, and 
by men of the world, has a greater signifi- 
cance and holds a greater promise for the 
future progress of humanity, than the sailing 
of any fleet, the outcome of any local elec- 
tion, or the triumph or decline of any church, 
because it is the race’s tribute to a man of 
principle; and men of principle are the world’s 
ultimate redeemers.” The conservative New 
York Sun joins with the Socialist daily, The 
Call, in eulogizing Tolstoy; and The Book 


News Monthly for September is a “Tolstoy 
number.” 

The most brilliant of the newly-published 
tributes is that of Benjamin de Casseres in 
the New York Times Saturday Review. His 
emphasis is all on Tolstoy the artist. He 
says: 


“The world will remember two Tolstoys. One 
was a great artist; he died many years ago. The 
other is a neo-Schopenhauerian, a stranded Pla- 
tonist, a sick soul; he still lives. The latter Tol- 
stoy sticks his tongue in his cheek and pronounces 
the former Tolstoy a fraud. He tossed the bay- 
leaf into the mud and donned a hair shirt. He 
forsook the slopes of Olympus to wail on the 
dunghills of penitence. Then he sent for a photog- 
rapher. For Tolstoy has no sense of humor. 

“But Tolstoy still remains a wonderful man— 
whether we consider him as artist or prophet. He 
is as significant and as perplexing as life itself. 
Nature hewed him out of her own bowels. She 
made him the slave of every vice and put into 
him the aspiration for every virtue. He is 
Goethe’s ‘Faust’ come to life. In that wonderful 
book, ‘My Confession,’ Tolstoy has laid before us 
the record of a soul’s adventures in hell, the min- 
utiz of spiritual torture. He has been gambler, 
murderer, lecher and drunkard. He has been 
lashed, like Orestes, by the giant whips of the 
Furies of retribution, and in his hair, if one look 
closely, there can be seen twisted serpents. He 
> the most august personality in the world to- 

ay. 

“Into his novels and plays he has distilled him- 
self. All great art aspires to philosophy, con- 
sciously or unconsciously—that is, all great art 
tends to explain life; all great art is a search- 
light flung upon the naked soul of man, that soul 
that cringes and cowers and hides under the rags 
of conformity. Tolstoy has found out our most 
secret springs; he has peered into the vats of the 
unconscious; he has put on paper a few facts, 
and they will last as long as anything in con- 
temporaneous literature. In ‘Anna Karenina,’ 
‘The Dominion of Darkness,’ ‘Ivan Ilyitch,’ he 
demonstrates like a man in a clinic; he slits like 
a surgeon, he scrapes to the bone. 

“His collective works might be entitled ‘Views 
of the Nude Human Soul.’ In ‘Anna Karenina’ 
we see the soul in the coils of passion; in ‘War 
and Peace’ we see the soul in battle and intrigue; 
in ‘A Night’s Lodging’ we see the soul where 
vodka and worse gnaw it. “The Dominion of 
Darkness’ takes us into the catacombs of the 
hideous. ‘Ivan Ilyitch’ is the greatest study of 
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A MASTER OF CHIAROSCURO 


Henry O. Tanner’s pictures are mostly of religious sub- 
jects, and distinguished by masterly handling of lights and 
shadows. 


death ever made. . . . His philosophical 
doctrines will go into the wind; his art will re- 
main. 
Pantheon of immortals.” 


Mr. de Casseres, however, is not repre- 
sentative of the Americans who have done 
the most to spread Tolstoy’s message, both as 
a novelist and as a moral teacher, in this 
country. His attitude is primarily intellectual, 
while theirs proceeds from the heart and emo- 
tions. Among these Tolstoyan pioneers the 
late Ernest Howard Crosby is pre-eminent. 
He was, in a very real sense, the friend and 
disciple of the great Russian, and he wrote a 
number of books interpreting Tolstoy to 
America. 

Clarence Darrow, the Chicago lawyer, 
whose successful championship of Moyer 
and Haywood i fresh in the _ public 
mind, is another ardent disciple of Tol- 
stoy. He lectures on Tolstoy, writes on 
Tolstoy, and in some of his most famous legal 
defences of labor agitators and striking work- 
men has turned to Tolstoy for his vindication. 


_life in the way I saw it before. 


He is already, before his death, in the ° 


Tolstoy is “one of the greatest masters of 
fiction that the world has known,” he says in 
an article in The Rubric. But, he adds: 


“Leo Tolstoy will live in history for his phil- 
osophy of life. Brilliant tho his novels be, these 
are but the gold and tinsel which flutter at the 
theater to beguile the crowd. The world is full 
of entertainers. They paint pictures—write books 
—make music—sing songs—blacken their faces 
and contort their bodies—all to amuse an idle 
class of parasites, a class of men and women who 
have managed to separate themselves from work, 
and their fellow men, and who must therefore be 
amused. These authors and painters and actors 
and contortionists call themselves artists, and they 
dance and parade before the idle public to buy 
a portion of the ill-gotten wealth that is extorted 
from the labor of the poor. : 

“Tolstoy’s fame will not rest upon these early 
creations of a master’s art. It will rest upon his 
life, upon the message that he speaks to man, 
upon what he tells us of the duty that each owes 
to his kind, of the true solution of that endless 
awful, ever present mystery, the purpose and the 
meaning and the end of life.” 


In even more memorable language the dean 
of American novelists, William D. Howells, 
has given us, at the close of his book, “My 
Literary Passions,’ the following confession 
of faith: 


“Tolstoy has not influenced me in esthetics only, 
but in ethics, too, so that I can never again see 
He awakens in 
the reader the will to be a man; not effectively, 
not spectacularly, but simply, really. He leads 
you back to the only true ideal, away from that 
false standard of the gentleman, to the Man 
who sought not to be distinguished from other 
men, but identified with them, to that Presence 
in which the finest gentleman shows his alloy of 
vanity, and the greatest genius shrinks to the 
measure of his miserable egotism. I learned from 
Tolstoy to try character and motive by no other 
test, and tho I am perpetually false to that sub- 
lime ideal myself, still the ideal remains with me, 
to make me ashamed that I am not true to it. 
Tolstoy gave me heart to hope that the world 
may yet be made over in the image of Him who 
died for it, when Czsar’s things shall be finally 
rendered unto Cesar, and men shall come into 
their own, into the right to labor and the right 
to enjoy the fruits of their labor, each one master 
of himself and servant to every other. : 
I believe if I had not turned the corner 
of my fiftieth year when I first knew Tolstoy, I 
should not have been able to know him as fully 
as I did. He has been to me that final conscious- 
ness which he speaks of so wisely in his essay on 
Life. I came in it to the knowledge of myself in 
ways I had not dreamt of before, and began at 
last to discern my relations to the race, without 
which we are each nothing. The supreme art in 
literature had its highest effect in making me 
set art forever below humanity, and it is with the 
wish to offer the greatest homage to his heart 
and mind which any man can pay another, that I 
close this record with the name of Lyof Tolstoy.” 
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PAINTER WHO HAS BECOME 


AN AFRO-AMERICAN 


FAMOUS IN 


OR several years past the art 
world of Paris has shown a 
F steadily increasing interest in 
the work of Henry O. Tanner, a 

young American painter who has 

done much towards strengthening that high 
position in contemporary art which was won 
for us by Sargent and Whistler. In America 
public recognition of Tanner’s genius has been 
somewhat retarded by the fact that he is a 
negro, and our publications have persistently 
spoken of him as the greatest negro painter. 
It has pleased them to slight his art in the 
exploitation of his race. Booker T. Wash- 
ington wrote of him: “Tanner is proud of his 
race. He feels deeply that as the representa- 
tive of his people he is on trial to establish 
their right to be taken seriously in the world 
of art.” But this classification of Tanner’s 
work, while literally true, gives an erroneous 
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PARIS 


impression. Altho his paintings exhibit that 
full-blooded sense of rhythm and color which 
gives a peculiar charm to the art productions 
of his race, Tanner’s work is above all racial 
distinctions. He should no longer be classed 
as the foremost negro painter, but rather as 
one of the greatest artists whom America has 
produced. 

On behalf of our country, however, it must 
be said that in spite of our cavalier treatment 
of Mr. Tanner, as voiced in the press, America 
has bought his pictures. The French govern- 
ment has purchased two of his paintings, “The 
Resurrection of Lazarus” and “Christ and the 
Disciples at Emmaus,” and has placed them 
in the Luxembourg Museum—an _ honor 
scarcely to be overestimated. But aside from 
these two, his best known works are in col- 
lections in the United States. The Carnegie 


Museum in Pittsburg has one, the city of 


“THE ANNUNCIATION” 
(By Henry O. Tanner) 


Now in the Wilstach collection in Philadelphia. The conception of the messenger of the Lord as a blaze of 
light, instead of as a conventional winged angel, distinguishes this from most other treatments of the same theme 
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Philadelphia two, and the Chicago Art Insti- 
tute still another. In addition to these, there 
are a number of small canvases in private 
collections. 

The French critics speak of him as a his- 
torical painter. Our reviewers, however, in- 
cline to‘the term “religious painter,” as his 
subjects have for some years past been chosen 
from the Bible. These subjects are treated 
with deep reverence and a poetry both rare 
and beautiful. With these are combined a 
sympathetic comprehension of the Hebrew 
character and a fidelity to outward detail as 
convincing as that of Tissot. His technical 
method has been thus described by the critic 
of the Nouvelle Revue: 


“The work is curious technically. We stand 
before a knowledge solid and sure of itself; the 
weighty strokes which, when seen from nearby, 
resemble a veneer of mahogany, evidently come 
from a flowing and unctuous brush. Through the 
thick paint there plays a soft light which models 
the outlines in chiaroscuro.” 
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In a recent article on his work another 
French critic says of him: 


“Mr. Tanner is a dreamer and a worker. He 
works diligently and with a good will, but he pro- 
duces only two or three canvasses a year—‘Be- 
cause I paint laboriously,’ he has said with a 
charming modesty. I should rather say ‘scrupu- 
lously.’ He reflects long on a subject, until he is 
permeated with the spirit of it; he searches out 
its intimate poetry, at the same time carefully 
studying its psychological aspect: and even after 
the general effect has been established he returns 
to it again and again, tirelessly seeking to im- 
prove it.” 


After pointing out that Mr. Tanner’s fidelity 
to detail was gained by a two years’ sojourn 
in the Holy Land, from which he brought back 
numerous beautiful and sombre canvases, the 
same critic continues: 


“We have spoken of the religious inspiration 
which dominates the work of Tanner and of the 
happily realistic tendency of his conceptions. That 
is to say, I find in his talent something of the 


“LAZARUS” 
(By Henry O. Tanner) 


Owned b 
“sombre an 


the Luxembourg Museum in Paris. 


“It is in a low key,” says Aman Jean, the French painter, 
rich, a little obscure and at the same time luminous, with a great wealth of expression and variety 


in the faces attentive before this Lazarus who is returning to the light.” 
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“THE FIVE WISE AND THE FIVE FOOLISH VIRGINS” 
(By Henry O. Tanner) 


This latest of Mr. Tanner’s paintings was given a place of honor in the Paris Salon, and is felt to have 
contributed substantially toward strengthening that high position in contemporary art which was won for Amer- 


ica by Sargent and Whistler. 


genius of Rembrandt. This is seen in the manner 
of his composition and in his style of execution. 
The composition of his pictures is veiled, being 
indicated less by distinct and precise drawing 
than by the play of lights and shadows. His 
painting is harmonious, with a preference for 
sombre tints, the general effect of his color 
schemes giving a greater luminousness to the light 
tones of the principal figures. In spite of this 
similarity to the Dutch master, there is a strong 
personality in this American painter, whose works 
reveal a profound thoughtfulness, a penetrating 
psychology, anda nature truly poetic.” 


This master of subtle half-tones was born in 
Pittsburg, but it was in Philadelphia that he 
spent his boyhood, and there that he received 
his first instructions in painting at the Penn- 
sylvania Academy of Fine Arts. In his earlier 
days he decided that America stood in need of 
a world-famous marine painter, and resolved 
to fill the niche. But having, as he himself 
says, “failed to unhook the medal,” he changed 
his tactics and resolved to be an animal 
painter. Thereafter he haunted the Zoos, 
sketch book in hand. This choice ultimately 
led him to his present subjects, for, wishing 
to paint animals with some human interest 


added, he selected Daniel in the lions’ den. 
In this picture, which is now in the Temple 
collection in Philadelphia, Daniel is completely 
subordinated to the lions, a conception which 
was somewhat unfavorably criticized. There- 
upon his natural bent asserted itself, and he 


turned to religious subjects. Mr. Tanner is 
particularly well qualified to understand the 
deeper meaning of the scenes he portrays, as 
his father was until recently a bishop in the 
Methodist Episcopal church, and he himself 
studied at one time for the ministry. 

In 1891 he moved to Paris and entered the 
Julian Academy, which included on its teach- 
ing staff at that time Benjamin Constant and 
Jean Paul Laurens. France appealed to Mr. 
Tanner. “There is a breadth, a generosity, 
an absolute cosmopolitanism about her recog- 
nition of the fine arts,” he says, “which bars 
no nationality, no race, no school or variation 
of artistic method. All she asks is that the 
art shall be true, in other words that it shall 
set forth life.” Mr. Tanner found favor in 
her eyes. Since then he has made his home in 


her capital. 
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Of Tanner’s paintings perhaps the best 
known is “The Resurrection of Lazarus,” in 
the Luxembourg Museum. Aman Jean, himself 
one of the greatest of French painters, in de- 
scribing this, has said: “It is in a low key, 
sombre and rich, a little obscure and at the 
same time luminous, with a great wealth of 
expression and variety in the faces attentive 
before this Lazarus who is returning to the 
light.” 

“The Annunciation,” in the Wilstach collec- 
tion in Philadelphia, is one of Mr. Tanner’s 
most poetic canvasses. The conception of the 
messenger of the Lord as a blaze of light in- 
stead of a conventional bewingéd angel is 
especially charming. His latest picture, “The 
Five Wise and the Five Foolish Virgins,” was 
given a place of honor at this year’s Salon. 
The critic of the New York Times thus 
describes it: 


“The canvas is a large one, with half a dozen 
draped female figures, the Virgins, almost life 
sized, sweeping across a dimly lighted hall. There 
is a radiant satisfaction on the faces of the wise, 
who lead with their lamps burning brightly; 
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consternation is already visible on the 
faces of those who were foolish and allowed their 
lamps to go out. To the left is the portal of the 
festal chamber, where a stern old man stands 
guard. Two draped figures are also seated here, 
The night sky is visible in the corner of the pic- 
ture, and this, with the yellow flare of the burning 
lamps, has given the artist an opportunity to show 
his surprising knowledge of lights and values. 
The picture is impressive, noble and unforgettable. 
Many believe that Mr. Tanner has painted his 
masterpiece.” 


growin 


In summing up Tanner’s career, Booker T. 
Washington says: 


“He has had many obstacles to overcome, but 
by his patience he has surmounted them and has 
succeeded. Thousands of artists who congregate 
in Paris from all parts of the world never be- 
come famous, but until the end work on towards 
glory, in obscurity. And the compatriots of Tan- 
ner are proud of his success. . Tanner 
has had the honor to which every artist who 
comes to Paris aspires—two of his paintings are 
in the Luxembourg. During the life of an artist 
no picture of his enters the Louvre; but I have 
confidence in the promise of his talent that, after 
his death, Tanner will find a place there. May 
this honor be long deferred.” 





THE VITAL LITERARY ART OF JOHN GALSWORTHY 


CoO QHAT promising young English 
novelist, John Galsworthy, has 

T just had conferred upon him the 
unusual honor implied by an 

American edition of his “col- 

lected works.”* This is only one of many trib- 
utes to his power. He has been variously styled 
by English critics “the modern Thackeray,” 
“Sargent’s half-brother in the arts,” and a con- 
tinuator of the “Dickensian tradition”; but 
his powerful art is altogether too individual 
for any such characterization. Undoubtedly 
he has studied his Flaubert and Turgenieff, 
and to good purpose. They have taught him, 
he tells us, “what to leave out.” Also he has 
been profoundly influenced by his admiration 
for the writings of Joseph Conrad. Still, Mr. 
Galsworthy’s fearless art is all his own, its 
satirical humor, its mystic realism, and a cer- 
tain inflexibility which is the chief defect of 
his qualities. His style has what the busy 
novelist so rarely even. strives for, much less 
attains, a distinct prose rhythm; and he pos- 
sesses the power, to a very remarkable degree, 
of making the idea concrete in some individual 


*Vitta Ruspein., Tue Istanp PuHarisees. THE MAN OF 
Property. Tue Country House. A CoMMENTARY. 
Published by G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


or group of individuals. The characters in his 
novels are mostly types—national types. And 
moreover it may be said of him, as he has so 
well said of Joseph Conrad: “He has the 
power of making his reader feel the inevitable 
oneness of all things that be, of breathing into 
him a sense of solace that he himself is part 
of a great unknown Unity.” 

Mr. Galsworthy began writing novels about 
thirteen years ago under the pseudonym of 
John Sinjohn. He had been educated at 
Harrow and at New College, Oxford, and had 
read for the Bar just long enough to make the 
blind old figure of Justice the object of his 
keenest satire. He says that he prefers to 
have the public forget his early experiments in 
writing, and the list of his collected works 
begins with “Villa Rubein,” a novel first pub- 
lished in 1899. It was a quiet artistic perform- 
ance, little appreciated at the time—a “plain 
story,” the author announced, of a wealthy 
English girl’s love for an anarchistic young 
Austrian artist. The action takes place in the 
heart of the Tyrol, and is singularly colorless. 
“One wonders,” says the New York Nation, 
“what is the motive of the book. It is so much 
like life as to be meaningless. The absolutely 
tame ending obscures its drift.” But light 
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breaks, according to The Nation, in “The 
Island Pharisees,” which followed. Both of 
these novels have been rewritten by Mr. Gals- 
worthy for the American edition of his 
works, and “The Island Pharisees” now con- 
tains a preface in which he characteristically 
asks for “criticism welling out of the instinc- 
tive likings or aversions, out of the very fibre 
of the human being who delivers it.” 

This latter novel is a bold study of English 
pharisaism as seen through the eyes of one 
Shelton, an idle young man of the upper 
middle class. He is very much in love with a 
young girl of his own class; but in the interim 
between engagement and marriage, during 
which he and his fiancée have whimsically 
agreed to see little of each other, Shelton 
meets with strange adventures which unsettle 
his belief in the eternal rightness of things as 
they are, and his own class in particular. The 
interrogations of a French vagabond follow 
him like a nightmare. A woman of the town 
is arrested for accosting him. Shortly after 
he is present at a fashionable wedding, which 
thoroly disgusts him. Finally, when his fiancée 
—‘“a very normal, healthy English girl,” one 
critic informs us—discovering his state of 
mind, and ceasing to love him, considers her- 
self nevertheless bound to marry him, Shelton 
breaks the engagement, and with it all attach- 
ment to the conventions of his class. “The 
Island Pharisees,” when it first appeared, at- 
tracted only the attention of a discriminating 
few. 

The publication of “The Man of Property” 
and “The Country House,” however, at once 
placed Mr. Galsworthy among the masters of 
the modern novel. They are studies of two 
sections of English life—one of the wealthy 
middle class, uncultivated and grasping; 
and the other of the old-fashioned landed 
gentry. 

“The Country House,” which is generally 
regarded as Mr. Galsworthy’s best book, is as 
lacking in plot as are all his other stories. It 
concerns the members of a small country fam- 
ily, with a few neighbors and visitors, and the 
only thing approaching the dramatic is the 
son and heir’s entanglement with the wife of 
a drunken reprobate. Yet “it is,” says the 
Chicago Dial, “an extremely interesting story, 
made so by the extraordinary precision of its 
characterization and literary phrasing. Few 
novelists are as successful as Mr. Galsworthy 
in adapting their means to their purposes, with 
the result, as in the present instance, of giving 


A NOV ELIST WHO DISDAINS THE PLOT 


Mr. Galsworthy’s stories have little plot, but exhibit in 
a rare degree the qualities of satirical humor and keen 
characterization. 


vivid reality to a group of commonplace people 
and of reproducing the very atmosphere of 
the scenes in which they move.” 

In face of the high quality of these novels, 
the London Literary World thinks it possible 
that “one day Mr. Galsworthy will be as great 
a man as Mr. Thackeray.” But Jacob Tonson, 
the lively writer of causeries for The New 
Age (London), is of the opinion that Mr. 
Galsworthy has been heavily prejudiced among 
real bookmen by all the praise which “was 
plastered over him by the master-plasterers of 
Fleet Street.” “Nearly all these chams, etc.,” 
he grumbles, “conspired to assert that “The 
Man of Property’ was the greatest. modern 
novel, except “The Country House.’ . 
Personally, I do not consider that either of 
Mr. Galsworthy’s novels comes within the 
four-mile radius of the first-rate. They both 
lack a sense of beauty. They are as hard and 
hostile, and as harsh in color, as a portrait by 
Sargent.” Nevertheless, he admits that Mr. 
Galsworthy has a soul and a mind and an eye 
of his own, and that he can write as very few 
novelists take the trouble to write nowadays, 
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For the past year or more Mr. Galsworthy 
has been contributing to the London Nation 
(the new Liberal weekly) occasional social 
studies, or “fiction-essays,” now gathered into 
book form under the general title of “A Com- 
mentary.” They are a brilliant development 
of that new journalism which English writers 
with a purpose, like Shaw, Chesterton, and 
H. G. Wells, are making such a powerful 
medium of expression. In these timely studies 
of Old Age, Fear, Fashion, Sport, The Lost 
Dog, etc., which form, says the London Book- 
man, “a sort of exquisite tract,” Mr. Gals- 
worthy’s exceptional gift of personalizing the 
idea is revealed at its best, also his lack of 
constructive criticism. For altho Mr. Gals- 
worthy destroys, as few contemporary writers, 
an astonishing number of bad ideals and con- 
ventions, he has as yet constructed nothing, 
or next to nothing. The London Academy 
thinks that he exists only for the purpose “of 
inducing creeps in the Liberal flesh”; and it 
warns its readers almost hysterically that his 
commentaries are really “not proper!” Mr. 
Tonson, in The New Age, on the contrary, 
complains of their monotony. While our New 
York Nation considers “Demos”’—a dialogue 
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between a drunken, wife-beating day-laborer 
and a mere voice of an interlocutor—“fully as 
effective a piece of special pleading as the 
exordium to the death scene of * ittle Jo in 
‘Bleak House.’” One of the sket-hes, “The 
Child,” is reprinted in this issue c CURRENT 
LITERATURE, and the reader may form his own 
estimate. 

Mr. Galsworthy is a dramatist as well as 
novelist, being one of the few English writers 
whom the artistic productions of Mr. H. Gran- 
ville Barker have encouraged to enter a field 
made desolate by commercial enterprise. His 
best known play, “The Silver Box,” was first 
produced, very successfully, at the Court 
Theater, London, in September, 1906. Miss 
Ethel Barrymore was afterwards so far al- 
lowed to forget her starship as to undertake 
its presentation here in America; but the pub- 
lic did not support her. “The Silver Box,” 
like Anatole France’s “Crainquebille,” is a 
poignant dramatization of the sufferings of 
the very poor and ignorant in the clutches of 
the Law. But whereas Anatole France’s play 
ends gently, Mr. Galsworthy’s tragedy is 
throughout, in the words of The Academy, “a 
fierce indictment of stupidity.” 





A FRENCHWOMAN’S PENETRATING ANALYSIS OF 
EMERSON 


HE first exhaustive study of the 

life and writings of Emerson to 

T appear in France is from the 

pen of a woman,* by name Mlle. 

Dugard. She is Professor of 

Literature at the Lycée Moliére. Her book is 

charmingly written, and in the main eulogis- 

tic; but she treats Emerson as a paradox, and 

thinks that to many troubled souls who ap- 

proach him with the expectation that he will re- 

lieve them of the burden of their perplexities, 
he is bound to prove a disappointment. 

There was, she says, something intangible 
about him. “This intrepid thinker, whose 
audacity turned New England topsy-turvy, 
was, in his social relations, a bashful person 
whom the slightest question disconcerted, and 
who felt himself at ease only with the young.” 
He combined “the most cordial bonhomie” 
with “a gift of irony amounting to sarcasm”; 
the “simplicity of a child” with “a sort of 
patrician pride” ; “universal intellectual curios- 
ity” with “indifference bordering on narrow- 





*RatpH Warpo Emerson: Sa Vie et Son Orvuvre. By 
M. Dugard. Paris: Librarie Armand Colin, 


ness.” He was at once “aristocratic and 
democratic, conservative and revolutionary, 
measured and paradoxical, stable and fluctuat- 
ing’—a complex nature “which evoked at 
times the idea of Proteism.” 

Gentle in manner, he was in reality, this 
French critic continues, distinctly unapproach- 
able. No one seems ever to have come close 
enough to him to understand him. Almost 
everyone, Mile. Dugard admits, has an inner- 
most chamber, a last retreat of his soul, which 
is never opened. There is nearly always “a 
residuum of the being” which remains refrac- 
tory to even the most affectionate questionings. 
But the inaccessibility of Emerson’s inner na- 
ture far exceeded the normal. “If two beings 
cannot grasp each other in their essence,” to 
quote Mile. Dugard’s exact words, “there are 
nevertheless instants in which the walls of the 
ego seem to be levelled. Without being always 
able to arrive at the union of a Montaigne and 
a La Boétie, whose spirits were so completely 
united that it was no longer possible to discern 
any seam, souls which love each other, on a 
superior plane, may sometimes come together 
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spiritually and embrace. This is an experience 
which no“one could have with Emerson. He 
had no intimates in the profound sense of the 
word. Hs dearest friends remained separated 
from hin?by impassable gulfs. . . . Apart 
from the!Services which his natural goodness 
impelled him to render, he maintained with 
his friends only such remote relations as one 
might maintain across the centuries with a 
Plato or a Marcus Aurelius. Friendship was 
for him a fraternity of souls brought into 
relations by the same thought, but with a 
secret desire not to prolong a meeting which 
might interrupt a téte-d-téte with the Infinite.” 

Certain of the idolators of Emerson assign 
his inscrutability to his greatness. “Emerson,” 
they say, “was admirably incapable of walking 
in the paths of men. It would have required 
another Emerson to apprehend him, and never 
has his genius met its equal.” Mlle. Dugard 
scouts this explanation. In her view, Emerson 
was “naturally impersonalized.” There have 
been great intuitive minds,” she says, “geniuses 
as solitary as Emerson, whose individuali- 
ties have not been thus inexpansive and in- 
communicable.” She adds: 


“The truth is that to permit one’s personality 
to be grasped one must have an ego—a real per- 
sonality. Now if, to conform to the necessities 
of language, we are obliged to employ these ex- 
pressions in speaking of Emerson, we are con- 
strained to admit that a rigorous exactness would 
not permit them. By a strange paradox this 
thinker, who was the greatest apostle of individu- 
alism, does not seem to have had an individual 
existence; properly speaking. He lived, as few 
men have, in a supra-sensible atmosphere. He 
realizes, with serenity, the type of the ‘objectif’ 
whose soul is an empty form through which the 
Divine influx courses. He did not appear to 
consider himself an individual. He refers to him- 
self as merely a rivulet or a mirror which reflects 
the aspect of things—an instrument traversed by 
ethereal waves. Indeed, he was never able to 
conceive of himself otherwise than impersonally.” 


And the philosopher shows the same traits 
as the man. The thought of Emerson, ac- 
cording to Mile. Dugard, is as elusive as his 
personality, since his writings were simply a 
prolongation of his daily living. 

There are idealists who, like Plato, employ 
so rigorous a method, advance so logically 
from one principle to another, that, given a 
single link of their thought, one could recon- 
struct the entire chain. There are others who, 
like Swedenborg, arrive at their conclusions 
by intuition. The truths to which the former 
climb laboriously on a ladder of dialectics, the 
latter mount to on pinions and receive as 


direct revelations. Emerson, according to 
Mlle. Dugard, belongs to the latter class. “The 
idealist of this class,” she explains, “thinks by 
means of a sort of divine instinct, the control 
of which escapes him. He seems to himself 
to be the receptacle of a superior power which 
enters him mysteriously.” He does not act, 
he is acted upon. His thought obeys inscrut- 
able forces for which it is only incumbent on 
him to prepare the way, to put himself in a 
“state of grace,” as the believers say. And 
since he is able to receive ideas directly, he 
sees in the discoveries of others only second- 
hand truths of inferior interest and contest- 
able authority. Moreover, since, in the spirit- 
ual order, the true is perceived, but is not 
demonstrated, he regards it as of little import- 
ance to give a consistent form to his thoughts. 
His ambition rather is to render them as he 
has perceived them, with their lack of coher- 
ence, perhaps, but in their first beauty and 
vigor. We read further: 


“Emerson was never the prisoner of his ideas. 
The intellectual or religious categories in which 
men enclose themselves more or less definitively, 
the labels by which they class themselves in a 
church or in a philosophical system, were intol- 
erable to him. He always claimed the right to 
follow the inspiration of the moment and to em- 
ploy all the symbols. For the mind, he insisted 
on the liberty of the bird who flits from summit 
to summit without fixing itself on any one, know- 
ing no other limit to its flight than the endurance 
of its wings.” 


The consequences of this attitude were more 
or less confusing, not to say unfortunate. 
Mile. Dugard complains that the form of 
Emerson’s writing is not always clear. “With- 
out demanding,” she says, “of a thinker who 
dwells habitually in the ineffable to express 
himself with scientific precision, we do not 
see what certain of Emerson’s ideas would 
have lost had they been presented under a less 
abstruse form. Like Saadi, the poet, who, 
after having filled his tunic with celestial roses 
to offer them to his friends, was so intoxicated 
by his vision that he let the flowers drop and 
brought only the perfume, Emerson often 
gives of his ideas only an impalpable sugges- 
tion. There are times when he verges on 
dilettanteism, and takes on forms so evanes- 
cent that one is tempted to justify those of his 
admirers who counsel accepting him as one 
accepts the song of a bird or the smile of a 
child, without demanding ideas of him.” 

Mile. Dugard complains further that the 
substance of Emerson’s writing, altho often 
sound, thanks to the corrective influence ex- 
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erted (quite without Emerson’s knowledge) by 
his ‘native good sense and his inherited reli- 
gious temperament, offers no guarantee in it- 
self, since it assumes to eschew the control of 
reason. She writes in this connection: 


“When, going farther than any mystic, perhaps, 
had gone before him, he declares that the dis- 
covery of the truth demands no effort, no volun- 
tary activity, and that everything which is given 
him by the Infinite, in his hours of contempla- 
tion, is entirely worthy of credence, his method 
appears already far from sure. And when, after 
having recognized that the gifts of the Infinite 
are fugitive and contradictory, he adds that the 
sole means of being exact is to admit them all in 
turn, without attaching oneself to any one, with- 
out seeking to establish their mutual relations or 
their relations with the ideas of others, it becomes 
impossible to follow him without feeling the 
ground give way under one’s steps. If intuitive 
knowledge is destined to eventuate only in a 
series of moods, of fugitive impressions which 
one must beware of retaining for fear of interfer- 
ing with those that follow, truth is lost in the 
flood of intellectual experiences. The thinker 
who, having recommenced alone all the work of 
the human mind (isolated with his intuitions and 
a mere passive witness of their continuous flow) 
follows this method to its conclusion, must choose 
at last between the doubt of the sceptic or the 
credulity of the visionary who takes his fancies 
for revelations from on High.” 


The writer advises those persons who can- 
not tolerate inconsistencies in an author to re- 
frain from reading Emerson. By way of illus- 
tration, she says: 


“Emerson has, regarding Inspiration, the Ab- 
solute, and spiritual laws, a certain number of 
theories which are the substratum, so to speak, of 
his philosophy, and which reappear in all parts of 
his work; but, with the exception of these funda- 
mental ideas, regarding which he never varies, 
there is not a proposition which does not call 
with him for its opposite. He writes that each 
one of us carries his destiny written in his or- 
gans, and reproaches educators for rearing man 
as if his defects were organic; he celebrates the 
universe in which all is well, and affirms that 
there is a crack in everything God has made; he 
counsels the thinker to return an energetic ‘no’ to 
the actions which come knocking at his door, 
and expresses astonishment that an author allows 
himself to avoid the actions in which he might 
participate. ‘ Under the educator who 
feels the need of teaching, under the practical ob- 
server who does not fear to occupy himself with 
details to which the moralist does not ordinarily 
descend, there abides in him always the trans- 
cendental optimist who judges all teaching use- 
less; and, from time to time, it is this last who 
prevails. At such moments no precise idea must 
be expected of him. Forgetting that he has 
preached the intuitive method, the spiritual laws 
and their application to life, he will defend him- 
self against having given any teaching or having 
wished to give any. No, no! He has no method, 
he has indicated no law; and what people choose 


to call his religious and philosophical ideas are 
only states of soul, without value, probably, for 
others. The enigma of life has for each man a 
private solution. Let each one seek this solution 
for himself! The only service he can render 
others is to arouse them to the Divine by poetrys 
and it is this which he has attempted to do. He 
has wished to be only ‘a friendly and agreeable 
influence, stealing like the scent of a flower or the 
sight of a new landscape on the traveler.’” 


The French have a pronounced predilection 
for general orderliness (careful definition, 
selection and classification), for clearness of 
thought and precision of expression in every 
department of learning and of literature. It 
is not surprising, therefore, that Mlle. Dugard 
is more or less disconcerted, not to say an- 
noyed, by the vagueness and looseness of much 
of Emerson’s writing. She recognizes, how- 
ever, that the worst of his faults were ren- 
dered relatively innocuous by his Yankee 
shrewdness and mother wit, and gives it as 
her final judgment that, in spite of his unfor- 
tunate habit of throwing his theories together 
pell-mell, and in spite of his tergiversations 
and his paradoxes, he was very great as an 
apostle of “the gospel of the spirit.” Never, 
probably, Mile. Dugard observes, has medio- 
crity of soul been more effectively branded 
and spiritual nobility more splendidly exalted 
than in Emerson. It was his mission “to con- 
duct humanity to a union with the Divine in 
which it perceives the essence of life. If,” 
she adds, “he leaves sometimes an impression 
of quietism or indifference in the understand- 
ing, quite another impression, which overrides 
the first, is made by him upon the soul. This 
thinker, who wished to teach no doctrine, 
offers an orientation and a spirit. Somehow, 
it is impossible to say how, he puts you face 
to face with the Infinite in yourself, and 
awakens all that is noble in you. He is a 
window open upon the azure, a breeze from 
thé mountain. With him, humanity makes an 
effort toward a higher existence. The lumin- 
ous summit toward which he urges us is only 
a mirage, you say, and we cannot live upon 
dreams and stimulants? Perhaps. But the 
strongest have need, at times, of the stimulus 
of a heroic chimera, and the dreams of one 
generation are the history of the next. They 
who do the most to elevate life are those who 
believe in the impossible.” 

“As long as there shall be souls,” Mlle. 
Dugard concludes, in the very last sentence of 
her book, “which the mediocre wearies, Emer- 
son will be greeted as a friend, for no one 
equally with him gives us fresh reasons for 
loving life and making it better.” 
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THE LAST OF THE 


HEN Ira D. Sankey, the singing 
evangelist, retired from public 
WW/ life in 1902, the impression be- 
came general throughout the 
country that he was dead. He 
himself used to tell of an argument he had 
with a man on a train as to whether or not he 
was dead. The incident may be interpreted 
symbolically. In a very real sense, the kind 
of evangelism which he and Mr. Moody in- 
augurated with such enormous success had 
outlived its usefulness. With his own pass- 
ing, in Brooklyn last month, goes “the last of 
the great revivalists.” 

But to all who knew Mr. Sankey in his 
prime, the impression conveyed was one of 
limitless vitality. “The name,” says The Sun- 
day School Times, “spells a picture of bound- 
ing, hearty masculine strength; a stalwart man 
brimming over with good cheer and optimism; 
broad shoulders flung well back; a head car- 
ried high; eyes fearlessly ready to look the 
whole world in the face; a ringing voice of 
penetrating power.” All this and more he 
must have been on that memorable day in 
Indianapolis forty years ago when Mr. Moody 
first heard him sing a revival hymn. “Who 
is that man?” the evangelist asked. On being 
told by Mr. Sankey himself that he was in 
the government employ, Mr. Moody said: “You 
will have to give that up.” Mr. Sankey, as- 
tonished, asked, “What for?” “To come to 
Chicago and help me in my work,” replied 
Moody. 

So began the world-famed partnership be- 
tween Moody and Sankey. In June, 1873, the 
two sailed for England to initiate their first 
evangelistic campaign in that country. Upon 
their arrival in Liverpool, however, they found 
to their consternation that the two gentlemen 
who had solicited their services were dead. 
As Mr. Sankey tells the story: 


“Neither of us had any money, and the situa- 
tion looked anything but cheerful. Turning to 
me, Mr. Moody said, ‘Sankey, it seems as if 
God has closed the door for us, and if he will 
not open it we will return to America at once.’ 

“But as Mr. Moody was looking over some let- 
ters which he had received in New York before 
sailing, and which had remained unread, he found 
one from the secretary of the Young Men’s 
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Christian Association at York, asking him if he 
ever came to England again to come there and 
speak for the association. ‘Here is a door,’ said 
Moody to me after reading the letter, ‘which is 
partly open, and we will go there and begin our 
work,’ 

“Mr. Bennett, this association secretary, secured 
for our use a vacant chapel, but said that he 
hardly thought it worth while for us to com- 
mence work, as nearly all the people were off at 
the seaside. ‘Sankey, write out a little notice,’ 
said Mr. Moody, turning to me; ‘we will have 
some handbills struck off.’ And the notice read 
as follows: 

“EVANGELISTIC SERVICES. 
“D. L. Moody of Chicago will preach, and 

Ira D. Sankey of Chicago will sing, at seven 

o’clock p.m. to-morrow, Thursday, and each 

succeeding evening for a week, in the In- 
dependent Chapel. All are welcome. No 
collection. 

“The first meeting was attended by less than 
fifty persons, who took seats as far away from 
the pulpit as possible. I sang several solos be- 
fore Mr. Moody’s address, and that was my first 
service of song in England. It was with some 
difficulty that I could get the people to sing, as 
they had not been accustomed to the kind of 
songs that I was using. 

“The next evening there was an attendance of 
about two hundred persons. It was while these 
services were held at York that the now eminent 
minister of London, Rev. F. B. Meyer, received a 
great spiritual quickening, according to his own 
testimony. From this small beginning the attend- 
ance of our meetings continued to increase, until 
not less than twenty thousand persons attended 
the meetings at the Agricultural Hall, London.” 


This narrative is typical, and illustrates at 
once the difficulties of revival work in the 
early seventies and the indomitable persever- 
ance of Moody and Sankey. Their efforts, as 
everyone now knows, were crowned in course 
of time by unprecedented success. Both in 
England and this country tens of thousands 
flocked to hear them. At all the services Mr. 
Sankey’s hymns were no less popular than 
Mr. Moody’s exhortations. He not only com- 
posed the music, but often the words, too, and 
was occasionally inspired to “improvise” in a 
fashion that amazed and overwhelmed his vast 
audiences. 

The most characteristic of Mr. Sankey’s 
hymns are the lively, rattling pieces such as 
“Hold the Fort” and “Pull for the Shore,” 
and the sentimental hymns of Fanny J. Crosby, 
P. P. Bliss and their imitators. The airs are 
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in many cases almost childish in their sim- 
plicity, with strongly marked rhythms; and 
the words invariably fit the music. Some of 
the verses are little better than transcriptions 
of the “testimonies” and exhortations heard at 
a Methodist prayer-meeting. This, for in- 
stance, by Fanny Crosby: 


Now just a word for Jesus, 

Your dearest friend so true, 

Come, cheer our hearts and tell us 

What He has done for you. 
REFRAIN : 

Now just a word for Jesus— 

*Twill help us on our way: 

One little word for Jesus, 

O speak, or sing, or pray. 


Of the same crude type are these other 
lines, also by Miss Crosby: 
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Oh, what are you going to do, brother? 
The morning of youth is past; 

The vigor and strength of manhood, 
My brother, are yours at last. 

You are rising in worldly prospects, 
And prospered in worldly things. 

A duty to those less favored 

The smile of your fortune brings. 


But the hymns are chiefly notable for their 
sentimentality—with “The Ninety and Nine,” 
“T Am so Glad that Jesus Loves Me,” “Where 
is My Boy To-night?” “Let the Lower Lights 
be Burning,” and “Scatter Seeds of Kindness.” 
Mr. Sankey’s “Gospel Hymns” are said to 
have had a circulation of more than 50,000,000 
copies ; and even yet, despite the passing of the 
great revivals to which they owe their inspira- 
tion, they are popular. 





HAS SPIRITUALISM MADE GOOD 


CONHE time is rapidly approaching, 

if it is not already here, when 

T spiritualism will have to be esti- 

mated anew. There is a marked 

revival of interest in the whole 

subject, and this is undoubtedly occasioned by 

the mass of fresh testimony, the amazing in- 

stances of “psychic phenomena,” lately re- 

vealed. Foremost among the pioneers in 

psychic research is the eminent English scien- 

tist, Sir Oliver Lodge, who has been moved 

by his spiritualistic investigations to this 
memorable utterance: 


“The boundary between the two states—the 
known and the unknown—is still substantial, but 
it is wearing thin in places; and like excavators 
engaged in boring a tunnel from opposite ends, 
amid the roar of water and other noises, we are 
beginning to hear now and again the strokes of 
the pickaxes of our comrades on the other side.” 


And Sir Oliver is far from standing alone. 
His conviction is shared by several of his 
fellow-scientists in England, notably Alfred 
Russel Wallace and Sir William Crookes; by 
the French astronomer Flammarion; by the 
Italian criminologist Lombroso; and by a 
growing number of savants in all parts of the 
world. 

Spiritualism, in its modern sense, originated 
in America in the year 1848, and Americans 
have always figured prominently in its devel- 
opment. Of the two women “mediums” who 
have made the most convincing contributions 
to the mysterious lore of spiritualism, one, 
Mrs. Leonora Piper, is a New Englander. She 


ITS CLAIMS? 


was discovered by Professor James, of 
Harvard. Of three scholarly studies* of spir- 
itualism lately published, two are by Ameri- 
cans—H. Addington Bruce and Prof. James 
H. Hyslop. Professor Hyslop, indeed, is a 
tireless investigator of psychic phenomena, 
and his sympathies are strongly spiritualistic. 
At one time spiritualism in America claimed to 
number its adherents by hundreds of thous- 
ands, but it is doubtful if, even in its palmiest 
days, it has riveted the interest of so many 
serious minds as those at present engaged in 
its investigation. A few years ago Dr. Isaac 
K. Funk, the New York publisher, surprised 
his conservative friends by entering on a pro- 
longed study of spiritualist phenomena, and 
by writing a book on the subject. Now it is 
Hamlin Garland, the novelist, who is preoc- 
cupied with “the occult.” In a series of six 
vivid articles in Everybodys Magazine, Mr. 
Garland has lately chronicled the most import- 
ant results of European research in this field; 
and of “actual personal experiments” of his 
own that:are as remarkable as anything in the 
whole history of spiritualism. He claims to 
have been present not merely at “table rap- 
pings” and séances of the commoner sort, but 
to have seen apparitions. The most sensa- 
tional part of his narrative describes a long 
conversation with “Edward Alexander” [Mac- 


*TuHe NATURALISATION OF THE SUPERNATURAL. By Frank 
Podmore. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

PsycuicaL RgsEARCH AND THE ResurREcTION. By James 
H. Hyslop. Small, Maynard & Company. 

Tue Rippte or Personatity. By H, Addington Bruce, 


Moffat, Yard & Company. 
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HE WROTE THE MUSIC, SHE THE WORDS 


Ira D. Sankey and Fanny Crosby collaborated in the composition of gospel hymns which have had a circulation 
af more than 50,000,000 copies. ; 
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A MEDIUM WHO IS ABOVE SUSPICION 


The history of Mrs. Piper, says H. Addington Bruce, 
represents “psychical mediumship at its zenith.” She 
has never been detected in any fraudulent practice. 


dowell], the composer, and a musical com- 
position that the latter was apparently en- 


deavoring to communicate. “We seem to be 
on the eve of discoveries that will revolution- 
ize our whole theory of natural forces,” en- 
thusiastically exclaims the editor of Every- 
body’s. Other magazines are devoting gener- 
ous space to the subject. Harper’s Magazine 
prints Sir Oliver Lodge’s paper on “Psychical 
Research,” and Harper's Weekly an article by 
Charles Johnston entitled “Exploring the Spir- 
itual World.” The Ladies’ Home Journal is 
publishing a series of articles by John Corbin 
on telepathy and kindred topics. The New 
York Herald devotes broadsides to the “True 
Ghost Stories” of Dr. John D. Quackenbos. 
The onrush of the new propaganda is regarded 
in some quarters as so menacing that Rupert 
Hughes has begun in Pearson’s a series of 
articles bitterly attacking its exponents as 
“srievously mistaken, pitifully deluded, or 


sneakingly fraudulent.” A similar series, by 
Will Irwin, was published not long ago in 
Collier's. 

Even the most sceptical would find it im- 
possible to explain away the phenomena on 
which so vast and varied a body of literature 
is based. No one can deny that under favor- 
able conditions certain events do take place 
at spiritualistic séances, and that these events 
are mysterious and seemingly inexplicable 
from the standpoint of natural law as we know 
it. To admit this, however, is far from ad- 
mitting the truth of spiritualism as a theory. 
The crux of the whole matter, the fundamental 
issue, is bound up in the question: Are these 
mysterious manifestations caused by discarnate 
Spirits? 

Sir Oliver Lodge is inclined to answer the 
interrogation in the affirmative. “I am of 
those,” he says, “who, though they would like 
to see further and still stronger and more con- 
tinued proofs, are of the opinion that a good 
case has been made out, and that as the best 
working hypothesis at the present time it is 
legitimate to grant that lucid moments of in- 
tercourse with deceased persons may in the 
best cases supervene.” In support of this posi- 
tion he formulates (in Harper’s Magazine) 
some of the most convincing arguments yet 
offered in behalf of spiritualism. 

The activity of human beings in this world, 
he reminds us, is confined to “the rearrange- 
ment of matter.” An idea is conceived in the 
mind, but in order to achieve some effect it 
must move matter. “The movement,” observes 
Sir Oliver, “is all that we ourselves are able 
to accomplish in the physical universe; the 
whole of our direct terrestrial activities re- 
solve themselves into this, the production of 
changes of motion.” 

But thought belongs to a different category 
from that of matter. Of itself it can move 
nothing. It has to work through the muscles 
and the nerves of the living body, stimulat- 
ing these into activity. “By what means,” Sir 
Oliver remarks, “the stimulus gets out of the 
psychical region into the physical, and liber- 
ates energy from the brain centre, I have not 
the remotest idea; nor, I venture to say, has 
any one.” 

The operation is mysterious, but conspicu- 
ously it occurs. It is, indeed, the commonest 
ef all human experiences. Things may go 
wrong, energy may be liberated in the wrong 
direction, the wrong muscles may be stimulat- 
ed, yet when everything physiological is in 
good health, and when the conscious self is in 
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good condition, with a definite thought that it 
wants to convey, then it appears to be able to 
play upon the brain, as a musician plays upon 
a keyboard, and to get its psychical content 
translated into terms of mechanical motion. 
Not only that, but other intelligences, suffi- 
ciently sympathetic and suitably provided with 
receptive mechanism, can be made more or 
less aware of the idea intended to be conveyed. 
The ordinary processes of speaking and writ- 
ing are simply communications of messages 
from mind to mind through the medium of the 
physical organs. 

These are the usual processes; but, as Sir 
Oliver goes on to point out, there are undoubt- 
edly other processes even more mysterious. 
Telepathy is a word that has now passed into 
almost universal currency, and that covers 
mental processes as yet only dimly apprehend- 
ed. In Sir Oliver’s judgment, there is no 
longer room for doubt as to the fact that, un- 
der certain circumstances, one mind can act 
directly on another, without recourse to physi- 
cal media. Moreover, “cases also occur where 
the mind of the second person appears to be 
left out of the process altogether; he may be 
thinking his own thoughts or doing nothing 
particular—in a state of unconsciousness per- 
haps, or at any rate of inattention—and yet his 
physiological mechanism may be set in action, 
and his physical neighborhood affected in such 
a way as to suggest a stimulus proceeding not 
from himself at all, but frcm the mind of an- 
other person; who in this case must be con- 
ceived as operating not upon the second mind, 
but directly upon its brain, or if not upon the 
brain, then perhaps upon some other portion 
of the nervous system.” 

Sir Oliver illustrates his meaning by a 
homely argument. We can all write with ink, 
he says; and if we want to we can dip our pens 
into our neighbor’s ink-stand and use his desk, 
though with some loss of convenience, since 
we do not know where he keeps his note-paper 
or his check-book. Now who shall say, asks 
Sir Oliver, that the time is not coming when 
it will be possible to operate through the or- 
ganism of another person in something the 
same way that we now use his pen and paper? 
To continue the argument: 


“We know that each organism is usually ap- 
propriated by, and belongs to, the special psychical 
character or unit which commonly employs it; 
just as a violin belongs to a special operator, 
who might resent any other person, especially a 
novice, attempting to play upon it. The desk 
of an author is his private property, from which 
a certain class of literature usually emanates; and 














Courtesy of Harper's Weekly 
“THE MOST RENOWNED PSYCHIC NOW LIVING” 
Such is Hamlin Garland’s characterization of Eusapia 


Paladino, the Neapolitan peasant woman who has ap- 
peared before kings and emperors. 


he might not like to see it used for works of 
fiction, or scandalous gossip, or the advocacy of 
vaccination, or vegetarianism, or Christian 
Science, or tariff reform. But that proves no- 
thing as to the impossibility of so utilizing it. 
The power may exist, but it may be in abey- 
ance, or be recognized as inappropriate and in- 
convenient, or even as dangerous and illegal.” 


From this it is only a short step to an ac- 
knowledgment of the possibility of spirit con- 
trol. As Sir Oliver puts it: 


“It is orthodox—not scientifically orthodox, but 
religiously orthodox—to maintain that the con 
nection between ourselves and our organism is 
only temporary, and that at what we call ‘death’ 
we shall give up this material mode of manifesta 
tion for good: so that the body resolves itself 


into its original elements. And even though we 
still persist as psychical entitles, after having 
lost control of our appropriate and normally 
possessed bodily organs, it is usually supposed 
that, in our new state, we have no means of 
operating upon the physical world. No more 
can we move pieces of matter; no more can we 
stimulate ideas in the minds of our friends. No, 
not unless one of three things happens. 

“First, the telepathic power may continue; and 
we may operate directly on their conscious or 
unconscious minds, in such a way as to cause 
them to produce some physical effect or record, 
by normal means, through their own accus- 
tomed mechanism. 
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“Second, a materializing power may continue, 
analogous to that which enabled us, when here 
on the planet, to assimilate all sorts of material, 
to digest it and arrange it into the organism 
that serves us as a body. 

“Thirdly, and more likely, a telergic power may 
exist, enabling the psychical unit to detect and 
make use of some fully developed physiological 
mechanism not belonging to it—a fully developed 
brain, shall we say, with nerves and muscles com- 
plete ;—so that, during temporary vacation by the 
usudl possessor, these may be utilized for a time, 
and may achieve, in an unpractised and more or 
less blundering fashion, some desired influence 
upon the physical world. In. such a case the 
operator may be understood as contriving to 
utter in speech or writing something like the mes- 
sage which he intends to convey to his otherwise 
occupied and inaccessible but still beloved friends.” 


Up to date the great obstacle in the path 
of impartial investigators of spiritualism 
has been the fraudulent medium. Experience 
has shown that almost all “professional” me- 
diums are corrupt. If they cannot obtain ef- 
fects legitimately, they simulate them or use 
sleight of hand. The problem has been to find 
a genuine “psychic” inspired by zeal for scien- 
tific truth. 

Mrs. Piper probably comes nearer to this 
description than any other living person. Her 
history, says Mr. Addington Bruce, represents 
and she 


“psychical mediumship at its zenith,” 
has never been detected in any fraudulent 
practice. 

The main facts in Mrs. Piper’s mediumistic 
career may be briefly reviewed as typical of 
the kind of power exerted by one class of 


psychics. When first brought to the notice of 
the English Society for Psychical Research by 
Professor James, she was supposed to be 
“controlled” by the spirit of a French phy- 
sician with the name of “Phinuit,” through 
whose instrumentality various sitters, includ- 
ing men prominent in the scientific life of the 
United States, received more or less intimate 
messages purporting to come from deceased 
friends. The impression created by these 
messages was profound, and Mrs. Piper was 
invited to England by F. W. H. Myers and 
Sir Oliver Lodge. Numerous sittings were 
held. On one occasion Sir Oliver handed to 
the lady a watch he had procured from an 
uncle, who in turn had inherited it from a 
twin brother, then dead for some twenty years. 
Immediately “Phinuit,” claiming to speak in 
behalf of the deceased uncle, recited a num- 
ber of events in the latter’s youth of which 
Sir Oliver at the time was ignorant, but which 
were subsequently confirmed by the uncle. Sir 
Oliver has enumerated no less than forty-one 
instances in which details were reproduced by 


-touch with Eusapia. 
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“Phinuit,” which were “unknown to, or for- 
gotten by, or unknowable to, persons present.” 
The Society of Psychical Research sent Dr. 
Richard Hodgson to this country to continue 
the investigation, and in 1898 Mrs. Piper’s 
“messages” became so striking and so clear 
that he adopted the spiritistic hypothesis as 
the only possible theory that would meet all 
the facts. At this time Professor Hyslop co- 
operated with him, and was convinced of the 
genuineness of Mrs. Piper’s manifestations. 
Frequently the alleged “communicator” was 
the “spirit” of Professor Hyslop’s father, who 
recounted many incidents afterwards learned 
to be true. When Dr. Hodgson died, Pro- 
fessor Hyslop eagerly endeavored to com- 
municate with him through the medium with 
whom they had so often worked together; 
and he feels that he has succeeded. Three of 
the chapters of his latest book, “Psychical 
Research and the Resurrection,” are devoted 
to detailed accounts of supposed conversations 
with his dead colleague. Professor William 
James, who attended some of the sittings, and 
is preparing a report on the “Hodgson” mani- 
festations, deems it “all extremely baffling.” 

Even more remarkable in its way is the 
history of Eusapia Paladino, whom Hamlin 
Garland describes as “the most renowned 
psychic now living.” Eusapia’s record is not 
as clean as Mrs. Piper’s, but she has achieved 
more spectacular results. She lives in Naples, 
and is fifty-three years of age. Her parents 
were peasants. She is quite uneducated, but 
is intelligent and rather good-looking. 

Most of her performances are of what is 
called the poltergeist variety. That is to say, 
they have to do with the movement of chairs, 
tables, musical instruments, etc. But there is 
much more to her than merely the poltergeist. 
She possesses marvelous psychic powers, and 
has conquered the leading critics of Europe. 

Lombroso’s conversion is a case in hand. 
Until 1891 Lombroso was very sceptical in 
regard to spiritistic phenomena, but at this 
time a Neapolitan friend brought him into 
He was astonished at the 
prompt response obtained. At the first sitting, 
held in a room of his own choice, and with the 
medium entirely under his control, a bell was 
carried tinkling through the air, and a small 
table moved as if it were alive. At the second 
séance many other mysterious movements took 
place, and spectral hands developed. Lom- 
broso acknowledged himself conquered. “I 
am filled with confusion,” he said, “and regret 
that I combated with so much persistence the 
possibilities of the facts called spiritualistic.” 
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It was Lombroso’s acceptance of the main 
facts of Paladino’s mediumship that led other 
groups of scientists to take up her case. Pro- 
fessor Schiaparelli, director of the observa- 
tory at Milan; Gerosa, professor of physics; 
Ermacora, doctor of natural philosophy; Arka- 
sof, councilor of state to the Emperor of 
Russia; Charles du Prel, doctor of philosophy 
in Munich; and Charles Richet, professor of 
medicine in the University of Paris, were in 
the next group, which met at Milan to investi- 
gate the claims of the new psychic. The re- 
sults dumbfounded all present. A table was 
photographed while floating in the air, and 
an impression of a “spectral hand” on smoke- 
blackened paper was obtained. 

Learned men in Russia, France and Italy 
sought Eusapia out, and finally Professor 
Richet invited her to his house in Paris, where 
he renewed experiments under conditions that 
he regarded as ideal. She appeared before 
kings and emperors, and everywhere she tri- 
umphed—save in Cambridge, England, where 
she was detected in fraud by Dr. Hodgson. 
Her star was only temporarily paled, however, 
and the climax of her career came last year, 
when she consented to enter the laboratory of 
Professor Bottazzi, head of the department of 
physics at Naples. That entry, says Bottazzi, 
marked “a new era for spiritism.” 

From the account of Hamlin Garland, to 
whom we are indebted for the details, it ap- 
pears that Eusapia was again confronted by a 
formidable array of savants. The room in 
which the experiments took place was an iso- 
lated one belonging to the laboratory of ex- 
perimental physiology, and to that part of the 
university set aside for Bottazzi’s exclusive 
use. Nothing could have been farther from 
the ordinary stuffy back parlor of the “ma- 
terializing medium.” The results on this and 
succeeding occasions surpassed all Eusapia’s 
previous achievements. A little table came 
out of a cabinet of its own accord in a light 
that made it perfectly visible. A “big black 
hand” issued from the curtain of the cabinet, 
and was plainly felt by Madame Bottazzi. One 
of the professors was touched on the arm, and 
forcibly pulled, as if by an invisible hand. 
Another felt the contact of a face against 
his. A third swore that he saw two left arms 
issuing from Eusapia’s body—the normal arm 
and a spectral arm which later “melted into 
her body again.” At the fourth sitting small 
twirling violet flames appeared to drift across 
the cabinet curtains, and hands and closed fists 
were seen above the medium’s head. 

This astounding testimony is repeated by 
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Hamlin Garland in Everybody’s with perfect 
gravity. He says: 


“These facts of Botazzi’s are in effect only a 
kind of splendid climax to the experiments of 
Crookes, Zodllner, Wallace, Thury, Flammarion, 
Maxwell, Lombroso, Richet, Morselli, and scores 
of other equally shrewd scientists. Bottazzi gives 
the final touch of convincing proof to experi- 
ments that ven with Richet never quite reached 
the conclusive point. Bottazzi’s laboratory was the 
crucible wherein came the final touch of heat 
that fused all the discordant facts into a solid 
mass of proof.” 


If the facts in regard to the manifestations 
of Mrs. Piper and Eusapia Paladino be ac- 
cepted as narrated, what conclusions are to be 
drawn? Has spiritualism proved its case? 
Is it true that disembodied spirits return to 
earth to chat with mortals and play all kinds 
of tricks on us? 

By many it is felt that the very conditions 
of darkness and mystery under which séances 
are held preclude the possibility of any fair 
test of the phenomena witnessed. The sceptic 
is wont to ask: Why do not the spirits—if 
spirits they are—operate openly in daylight, 
instead of like thieves in the night? To this 
objection Mr. Garland replies: 


“Bright light is supposed to be dangerous to 
a medium. One of the most amazing of all 
Crookes’s experiences was when ‘Katie’ 
permitted the gas-jets to be turned full upon 
her. The account is gruesome, _ tragic. 
‘She stood with her arms outspread as if 
crucified, and disintegrated before their very 
eyes. It was ghastly to see her lovely face blur, 
blot, and crumble in the light. In a few seconds 
she was but a wisp of white vapor and then was 
gone. Thereafter they were willing to permit 
the usual half-light.” 


Others urge that the triviality of so-called 
“spirit messages” is in itself a proof of their 
worthlessness. Both Professor Hyslop and 
Sir Oliver Lodge, however, agree in stamping 
the objection as superficial. In this connec- 
tion Professor Hyslop suggests that the spirits 
may have as much difficulty in communicating 
with us as we have in communicating with 
them. It may even be, he continues, that the 
communicating spirit, at the time of com- 
municating, is “in a sort of abnormal mental 
state,” just as the medium is. In that event 
a certain confusion and incoherence would be 
inevitable. Sir Oliver Lodge, writing in 
Harper's, adds the more familiar argument: 


“The objection, frequently raised, that com- 
munications too often relate to trivial subjects, 
shows a lack of intelligence, or at least of due 
thought, on the part of the critic. The object is to 
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get, not something dignified, but something evi- 
dential; and what evidence of persistent memory 
can be better than the recollection of trifling in- 
cidents which for some personal reason happen 
to have made a permanent impression. Do we 
not ourselves remember domestic trifles more 
vividly than things which to the outside world 
seem important? Wars and coronations are af- 
fairs read of in newspapers—they are usually far 
too public to be of use as evidence of persistent 
identity; but a broken toy, or a family joke, or a 
schoolboy adventure, has a more personal flavor, 
and is of a kind more likely to be remembered 
in rending old age, or after a rending shock. 

“In fiction this is illustrated continually. Take 
the case of identification of the dumb and broken 
savage, apparently an Afghan prowler, in ‘The 
Man Who Was.’ What was it that opened the 
eyes of the regiment, to which he had crawled 
back from Siberia, to the fact that twenty years 
ago he was one of themselves? Knowledge of a 
trick-catch in a regimental flower-vase, the former 
position of a trophy on the wall, and the smashing 
of a wine-glass after a loyal toast. That is true 
to life; it is probable true to death also.” 


It is safe to declare, however, that much 
more than the ingenious arguments of Pro- 
fessor Hyslop and Sir Oliver Lodge will be 
needed to convince a doubting world that 
the phenomena credited to even such wonder 
workers as Mrs. Piper and Eusapia Paladino 
are produced by disembodied spirits. The 
theories of the spiritualists have been met at 
every step, and are being met to-day, by 
theories which aim to rationalize the seem- 
ingly supernormal. Mr. Frank Podmore, one 
of the ablest living students of spiritualism, 
and author of a monumental work on the sub- 
ject, indicates in the very title of his new 
book—“The -Naturalisation of the Super- 
natural”—the trend of his investigations. “The 
exhibitions of materialization, spirit photog- 
raphy, and slate-writing,” he says, “which 
found favor a generation ago, have received 
no scientific endorsement of late years, and 
are now so generally discredited that they need 
scarcely be considered seriously.” He con- 
tinues: 


“The manifestations which remain, such as 
raps, movements and touches—even if their oc- 
currence apart from fraud should be incontro- 
vertibly established—would not necessarily in- 
volve the assumption of the agency of any ‘spirit’ 
other than that of the medium herself. , 


We can hardly imagine any single incident which 
would give us satisfactory proof of the sur- 


vival of a human personality The proof, or 
disproof, must be in its nature cumulative. At a 
certain stage of the accumulation we may say: 
‘The facts are no doubt not inconsistent with the 
hypothesis of the agency of the dead; but there 
are other interpretations in the present state of 
our knowledge equally adequate and at least 
equally probable.’ That is the stage at which our 
enquiry would seem now to have arrived.” 
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The manifestations of Eusapia Paladino 
have led Italian savants to revive the theory, 
originally put forward half a century ago by 
Thury and de Gasparin, of a force emanating 
from the organism of the medium, and con- 
trolled presumably by her nervous system. It 
will have been noted that in the foregoing 
description of Eusapia’s powers one of the 
experimenters swore that he saw a “spectral 
arm” which issued from her body and melted 
back into it. Another observer felt a quiver- 
ing, spasmodic movement in her knees at the 
exact moment when a table moved. Her hands 
also seemed to register the stress of active 
movement and energy, even tho they were 
held tightly. From these facts Professor 
Bottazzi deduces the conclusion that Eusapia 
possesses “astral limbs,” which she is able to 
protrude from her body. He says: 


“Mediumistic phenomena, when they are not 
entirely hallucinations of those present at the 
séance, are biological phenomena entirely depend- 
ent upon the organism of the medium; and if so, 
they occur as if accomplished by prolongation of 
the natural limbs, or as if by additional limbs 
which spread from the body of the medium and 
re-enter it after a variable time, during which 
time they show themselves, as regards the sen- 
sation they bring about in us, as limbs differing 
in no essential matter from natural or physical 
members.” 


But this explanation makes almost as great 
demands on credulity as spiritualism itself! 

Mr. Garland is disposed to accept the 
“psycho-dynamic” theory that “apparitions are 
emanations of the medium’s physical sub- 
stance, molded by her will and colored by the 
mind of her sitters.” Every advance along 
the line of psychic experiment, he declares, 
goes to prove an almost magic and hitherto 
undreamed of “dominance of mind over 
matter.” 

Similarly, Mr. Addington Bruce declares 
his conviction that the explanation of spirit- 
istic phenomena must be sought for in that 
vast domain of unexplored mental activity 
known as telepathy. “It is quite true,” he 
concedes, “that we are sadly ignorant of the 
laws of telepathy; but it would seem equally 
certain that telepathy itself is an established 
fact.” He goes on to say (in “The Riddle of 
Personality”) : 


“Tt is the writer’s firm belief, even when the 
dead are involved, there is no necessity of raising 
the cry of ‘spirits.’ To put it otherwise, it is 
his conviction that whenever an apparition is 
seen, or a ghostly voice or sound heard (always 
excepting, of course, the effects of illusion pure 
and simple), we have to do with a telepathic 
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hallucination proceeding not from the dead but 
from the living, if, it may be, the living about 
to be numbered with the dead.” 


If this hypothesis is correct, Mrs. Piper’s 
trances are states of self-hypnotism in which 
her sub-conscious or “subliminal” self becomes 
dominant, and adopts and enacts any person- 
ality suggested to it. Eusapia’s feats are 
either hallucinations, or tricks performed with 
a cunning which defies detection. The “ghost” 
of Sir Oliver Lodge’s uncle vanishes into 
limbo, leaving behind it the sub-conscious Sir 
Oliver, from whom, by methods at present 
inexplicable, Mrs. Piper plucked her sheaf of 
memories. Mr. Bruce concludes: 


“From the view here set forth a most im- 
portant conclusion arises—that not only does the 
survival of personality after bodily death remain 
unproved, but that it can never be definitely 
proved by evidence scientifically acceptable. Even 


the supreme test proposed by Myers is nullified 
by the unescapable operation of telepathy. This 
test consists in the writing of a message, which 
is then sealed, intrusted to the keeping of a re- 
sponsible person, and left unopened until, after 
the writer’s death, a mediumistic communication 
be received purporting to give, from the world 
beyond, the contents of the sealed paper. Who 
can prove that, during the writer’s lifetime, his 
subliminal self did not transmit the message 
telepathetically to other subliminal selves? Al- 
ways telepathy confronts spiritism and in con- 
fronting conquers. 

“It does not follow, however, that the Society 
for Psychical Research has expended its efforts 
in vain and should cease from endeavor. On the 
contrary, as the writer trusts these chapters 
have shown, its labors have been profitable in 
many unexpected ways. And if it has not proved 
survival, it has most assuredly given mankind 
new and forceful reasons for clinging to the 
ancient faith. This it has done by enlarging 
and ennobling the conception of personality—a 
magnificent task in prosecuting which it has 
received invaluable, if unwitting, assistance from 
the psychopathologists.” 





HARNACK’S GROWING CONSERVATISM 


mY NE of the most characteristic 
O signs indicative of the trend of 


theological research is the grow- 

ing conservatism of that criticus 

criticorum Professor Adolf Har- 
nack, of the University of Berlin, without 
doubt the most influential theologian of the 
times. The first manifestations of this ten- 
dency may be traced back several years to his 
“History of Early Christian Literature.” In 
that work he declared that a period of forty 
years from the death of Christ would be suffi- 
cient to explain the origin and development of 
the history recorded in the New Testament 
books; and he went so far as to set the dates 
of some of the New Testament writings even 
earlier than had been calculated by the great 
conservative scholar in this department, Pro- 
fessor Theodore Zahn, of Erlangen. A shock 
was given to the hopes of Harnack’s conserva- 
tive development by the publication of his 
famous “Essence of Christianity,” which 
led to the conclusion that Christ himself was 
not an object in the gospel he proclaimed; 
but soon afterwards WHarnack surprised 
both friend and foe with his vigorous de- 
fence of the _ essential historical cor- 
rectness and authenticity of both the Acts 
and the Third Gospel. He issued this argu- 
ment under the title “Luke and the Acts,” and 
laid special stress on two points. In the first 
place, he tried to show that the so-called “We 


Sections” in the book of Acts—i.e., those parts 
in which the writer uses the first person plural 
and tells of events which he witnessed or took 
part in—were written by the same hand as 
that responsible for the rest of the book, and 
were not indicative of another source, as so 
many critics have supposed. In the second 
place, he contended that as the author of both 
parts of the Acts, by his style, choice of words, 
etc., makes it clear that he is a physician, he 
must have been none other than the pupil and 
follower of St. Paul, the physician Luke. 
Now Harnack has published a new work 
which is a still stronger defence of the Lucan 
authorship and historicai authenticity of the 
Acts. It is entitled “Die Apostelgeschichte” 
(The Book of Acts).* The opening chapters 
are devoted to literary criticism of the book 
with a view to showing that it is from a single 
hand. The first chapter studies the use of 
statements of time, the second those regarding 
places, the third those regarding persons, the 
fourth those regarding miracles. “The re- 
sult,” comments one critic, “is an almost 
mathematical proof that there is one hand 
only in the entire book. When to this proof 
is added that of the grammatical and lin- 
guistic evidence already offered in ‘Luke and 
the Acts,’ it is hardly too much to say that the 
question regarding the possibility of composite 


*Die AposTELGescHicnuTe. By Adolf Harnack. Leipsig: 
J. C. Hinrichs. 
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authorship in the Book of Acts may be re- 
garded as closed.” 

Nevertheless, Luke, since he could not have 
been present at all the events narrated in the 
Acts, must have based his record on the ac- 
counts of other persons, or on documents. 
Harnack’s book is in large part occupied with 
a consideration of these sources, and goes 
much further than any of its predecessors. 
In the fifth and sixth chapters an attempt is 
made to apply the “geographical” method to 
the contents of the Acts. That is to say, Har- 
nack endeavors to classify the literary material 
according to geographical locality. This 


method, while apparently ineffective as a key 
to the second half of the Acts, has led to im- 
portant results in relation to the first half. 
The conclusions of the great German theolo- 
gian, which are in the nature of an entirely 
new theory of the literary composition of the 
Acts, may be stated substantially as follows: 


“The first part of the Book of Acts was com- 
piled by Luke from no less than three sources. 
The most important of these can be called the 
Antiochean source, on account of its contents and 
probable origin. The other parts represent a 
type of tradition originating in Jerusalem and 
Czsarea. These two parallel reports must be 
clearly distinguished. One is not historically 
as reliable as the other. These sources, more- 
over, were probably not separate written docu- 
ments, but, in part at least, oral and traditional 
accounts of leading facts of the Apostolic age. 
The data dealing with the Evangelist Philip was 
evidently of this nature. The Antiochean source 
may with greater probability be supposed to 
have been a written work. A large portion seems 
to have been written by Silas, while other por- 
tions may have been reported to Luke orally. 
But notwithstanding this difference of sources, 
and even the differences that may exist in the 
quality of the sources, and although the Acts is 
not free from certain errata and incorrect reports, 
yet on the whole the book is reliable and his- 
torical.” 


Harnack’s treatment of the miracles re- 
corded in the Acts shows the influence of the 
“psycho-therapeutic” and “Christian Science” 
attitudes so prevalent in our time. He even 
goes so far as to suggest that the death of 
Ananias and Sapphira may have been due to 
some unknown mental power possessed by 
Peter. He accepts almost all the miracles of 
healing, but thinks that as we grow into a 
fuller knowledge of therapeutic law, more and 
more of these “miracles” will be seen to admit 
of explanation on natural grounds. In this 
connection he writes: 


“Tt is evident that the author of the ‘We Sec- 
tions,’ as well as of the rest of the Acts and 
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of the Third Gospel, takes practically the same 
attitude in reference to the subject of miracles. 
These are reported as having objectively occurred 
and are believed by the author himself. If 
there is any difference, it is that in the ‘We 
Sections’ the writer is not so anxious to report 
wonders and miracles as in the other portions of 
the narrative, and for this reason the Lucan 
authorship is actually less questionable. The 
‘We Sections’ are characterized by sober and cool 
judgment, and the whole work shows that Luke 
himself must have been a ‘pneumatically inclined’ 
physician, a strong believer in special and strong 
spiritual manifestations of divine power.” 


In German theological circles Harnack’s 
new book has aroused widespread interest 
and discussion. Many of the critics regret 
what they regard as his growing conservatism. 
Prof. W. Bousset, writing in the Theologische 
Rundschau, says: 


“We must adhere to the conviction that Har- 
nack has not demonstrated the correctness of 
his chief theses as to the origin and historical 
character of the Acts. The similarity of the 
style in the ‘We Sections’ and the other portions 
does not strike us as great enough to prove an 
identity of authorship. Nor is it clear that the 
author of the book or of the Third Gospel must 
have been a physician, altho the ‘We Sections’ 
make this conclusion more probable. But before 
we can accept the historical reliability of the 
Acts throughout we need further proof. Too 
much of this material has the appearance of 
legend and story.” 


In reference to the impression which Har- 
nack’s theological development is making in 
critical circles, the concluding words of Bous- 
set are characteristic and instructive. He says 
in substance: 


Harnack represents a decided reaction in 
New Testament criticism, and that too from the 
standpoint of acknowledged scholarship. There 
can be no denial of the fact that this retro- 
gressive movement has produced a great deal 
that has thrown light on the history of the Apos- 
tolic age. We have learned to study more cau- 
tiously the problems of the genuineness, his- 
torical character, and age of the New Testa- 
ment writings. The canons of criticism are no 
longer regarded as infallible. We are not so 
ready to pronounce certain things historically 
impossible; we are thinking twice and _ thrice 
before we declare that a certain tradition is false. 
We construe subjectively much less boldly, and 
have gained a deeper psychological insight into 
that which is possible and historically probable. 
We no longer arbitrarily interpret historical real- 
ity according to a few fixed forms and formulas. 
But all this is a movement not without danger, 
and Harnack’s recent researches may prove to be 
of questionable value. One thing is sure, the 
current advanced criticisms of the New Testa- 
ment will have to be thoroughly re-examined and 
tested. Traditionalism in both the critical and the 
conservative schools is a bad thing. 
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THE UNQUENCHABLE ROMANTICISM OF CHRIST 


HE distinguishing characteristic 
of Christ, according to Stanley 
T Gerald Dunn, a writer in The 
Hibbert Journal, was his roman- 
ticism, and the hostility he 
aroused is attributed by the same writer to the 
age-long conflict between the conventional 
and the romantic. Christ viewed life with 
the eyes of a poet; he “taught the importance 
of being unpractical”; and the mass of the 
people resented his attitude, as they have al- 
ways resented the attitude of the romanticist. 
Society, Mr. Dunn argues, has never had 
any room for the good genius. “It will toler- 
ate the good man who is not a genius and the 
genius who is not a good man, but as soon as 
a man shows the combination of these quali- 
ties it will have none of him.” The reason 
for this is to be found in the fact that society 
is concerned, above all, in the preservation of 
its systems and traditions, whereas the good 
genius comes to modify, and sometimes to sub- 
vert, both. The argument proceeds: 


“It is as well to drop all cant and face facts. 
There is no end to the deception men may prac- 
tice on themselves in politics. Aristotle could 
talk with the calm voice of philosophy about the 
state existing ‘for the good life,’ and yet contem- 
plate with equanimity the existence of an enor- 
mous slave population working and suffering that 
the citizens might have leisure for virtuous liv- 
ing! 

“So now society involves the sacrifice of two- 
thirds of its members that the rest may enjoy 
the liberty and luxury a highly organized civil- 
ization can give. 

“But the good genius sees that there is no rea- 
son why one class more than another should 
sacrifice itself. He sees, too, that the sacrifice 
is often fruitless, for the rich are really (Christ is 
quite emphatic about that) more to be pitied 
than the poor. As a rule it is the wrong people 
who are rich, the people who have no capacity 
for real pleasure, they have ‘no joy, only amuse- 
ments; no object in life, only an office; no work, 
only business.’ 

“Then, too, the rich man is tied to his posses- 
sions. He is fearful of losing them; he becomes 
the slave of luxurious habits; he would be miser- 
able without his servants. He is always relying 
on other people; he never lives a man’s life at 
all. Even in the tortures of hell the rich man 
cannot cast off the habits of a lifetime. ‘Send 
Lazarus!’ he pleads. 

“He has all the means of life, but he never 
really lives at all. ‘For a man’s life consisteth 
not in the abundance of the goods that he pos- 
sesseth.’ He is not free to follow impulse; he 
fears to go out at the call of adventure; he dare 
not leave all that he has and give himself up to 
the destinies of God. Above all, his delicate life 
has bred in him a fear of suffering, and so he 
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misses the revelation that comes from suffering 
alone.” 


Almost all of Christ’s attacks on the wealth 
and power of his day, Mr. Dunn goes on to 
point out, were the attacks of a romanticist. 


“There is nothing wrong about riches them- 
selves, Christ would say; the danger lies in the 
attitude of mind towards them. Too often the 
rich man is not the possessor of his riches, but 
possessed by them. After all, living is the object 
of life. It may be a fine thing to become a great 
lawyer or a famous financier, but what is the use 
of that, if, to do so, you must give up your life? 
‘What can it profit a man to gain the whole world 
and forfeit his own life?’ Riches are but the 
means, not the end; and yet how many people give 
up the real joys of life to amass wealth or make 
a position in the world! 

“*There’s the wind on the heath, brother: if 
I could only feel that, I would gladly live for 
—_ One cannot imagine a rich man saying 
that 

“There is the romantic spirit in all Christ's 
treatment of riches, things, possessions. He 
blessed the woman who came and broke the 
alabaster box of ointment, very precious, over 
his feet as he sat in the house of the rich man. 
The conventional! thought it a waste; they looked 
on the ointment as a valuable thing itself; they 
failed to see that it was only the beautiful use 
of it that justified its existence at all. ‘It might 
have | been sold and the money given to the 
poor.” What good would that have done? Christ 
would have none of these charitable doles, this 
manufacture of paupers. It is of no use to con- 
demn half the population to poverty by your 
social system, and then tinker with schemes for 

relieving their distress. Go to the root of the 
matter ; alter the system. You cannot make in- 
justice any less unjust by being generous.’ 


Against just such superficial conceptions as 
those involved in the idea that charity can 
cure our social ills, Christ was continually pro- 
testing. He was guided by his romantic sense, 
rather than by his reason, and the Pharisees, 
with their prosaic standards of life, could not 
possibly share his attitude. Mr. Dunn writes 
on this point: 


“With the Pharisees, the act was the important 
thing—to get it done somewhere or other. They 
were the practical people of the world; they 
looked at conduct rather than character, manners 
rather than motives, respectability rather than 
righteousness. They believed absolutely in law 
and custom; they failed to see that law and 
custom exist to aid life and not to hamper it. 
They had no imagination, only maxims. 

“Their rage against Christ was the rage of 
the conventional against the romantic. He taught 
the importance of being unpractical. He showed 
how a man who sets out in life with one object 
gains what he aims at and no more; life should 
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be treated as a great adventure; one must not 
be careful and calculating all the chances; there 
are risks to be taken, and sacrifices to be made. 
One must indeed lose one’s life to gain it. To 
make compromises is to become commonplace; to 
allow oneself to get stereotyped is to fail in life. 
The will must be alive all the time. When once 
an action has become merely habitual, it ceases 
to have any value. 

“The conventional in religion hold firmly to 
the efficacy of certain actions, the repetition of 
certain words, the peculiar influence of certain 
places. Christ showed how in all these, acts, 
words, places, it is not the things that matter, 
but the underlying feelings with which we ap- 
proach them. He chose the commonest objects 
to symbolize the spiritual—the bread and the 
wine, the flowers and the corn. All places were 
alike to him: ‘Neither at Jerusalem nor on this 
mountain,’ he says to those who are in doubt 
as to the right surroundings for worship. He 
loved the clear air of the hills and the salt 
sting of the sea-shore, and in all his words are 
the same qualities of freedom and freshness.” 


If we would learn the deepest meaning of 
Christ’s message, concludes Mr. Dunn, it is 
that in all of us there exists an instinct for 
truth, a subtle power of sympathy, which 
transcends experience. “Call it reason,” says 
Mr. Dunn, “or human feeling, or the spirit of 
adventure, or simply faith, as Christ called it, 
it is still the mainspring of all enduring ac- 


tion, the source of all sound theory, the con- 
dition of all real progress.” The writer adds: 


“In all romantic literature and in all romantic 
lives recurs the same note. It is in Dante and 
Shakespeare and Shelley; it is in the life of 
Francis of Assisi, with his love for his little 
sisters the birds, and his brother the wind. Most 
perfectly expressed is it in the life of Christ. 
He took the world for his home, the wonderful 
world of sun and rain, of mountains and seas 
and cities, and all who did the will of God 
and lived natural lives as his brothers and sisters. 
Only, of all who went about with him and shared 
that delightful companionship he asked in re- 
turn belief in himself, which is indeed belief in 
human nature itself at its highest. 

“They were few then, as they are few now, 
who were bold enough to trust the greatness 
of the claim asserted; who were unconventional 
enough to go against authority and rule, and 
defy the tyranny of things; who were enough 
in love with life and human nature to lose for 
it all that most men deem makes life worth 
living. Yet ‘whosoever loveth heareth the cry 
of that voice,’ and love was alive then, as now, 
in the most unlikely places—in the lust-tortured 
body of the harlot, and the shrewd head of the 
business man who took toll by the sea. 

““And Jesus turned and beheld them follow- 
ing and saith unto them, What seek ye? And 
they said unto him, Master, where abidest thou? 
He saith unto them, Come, and ye shall see.’ 
There is nothing like that in all the literature 
of the whole world for pure romance.” 





THE ALLEGED 


Corr QN EDITORIAL writer in the 
well-known Boston Baptist 
A paper, The Watchman, is im- 
pressed by what he regards as 

the “decay of responsibility” in 

this country at the present time... “Anyone who 
has carefully watched the trend of social life 
for the last forty years,” he declares, “will be 
compelled to admit that the standard of morals 
in society has been constantly falling.” The 
“kind of plays presented in the theatres,” the 
“character of the novels published,” the “il- 
lustrations in the daily papers and in maga- 
zines,” and the “rapidly increasing number of 
divorce suits,” are all cited in support of this 
pessimistic contention. More specifically, the 
writer says: 


“The most prevalent kind of plays in theatres 
at the present time present spectacles and deal 
openly with situations which no person would 
have dared to mention in general society forty 
years ago, and attendance on such plays would 
have excluded any person from respectable com- 


“DECAY OF RESPONSIBILITY” 
IN AMERICA 


pany at that time. The current representations 
of nude men and women in the daily journals 
and the illustrated magazines would have ex- 
cluded such periodicals from all respectable fam- 
ilies two decades ago; and the subjects of many 
novels of the present day would at that time 
have limited their circulation to those who read 
them by stealth. Most conspicuous, however, is 
the attitude of society to-day toward those who 
have been divorced because guilty of immorality. 
Such persons forty and fifty years ago lost at 
once and irrevocably their standing in society, 
while to-day they continue in all their social 
relationships, hardly changed by their personal 
impurity, which has been proved in court.” 


The St. Louis Mirror,*a brilliant weekly 
review of world-events with an editorial point 
of view very far removed from that of The 
Watchman, also bears witness to “the gener- 
ally observed tendency to lower moral stand- 
ards among the people”; and both Mirror and 
Watchman indulge in speculations as to the 
causes of this deterioration. The Boston paper 
offers the theory that the doctrine of evolu- 
tion is to blame. “A careful and thoro study 
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of the deep underlying trend of mind in people 
of all classes and conditions,” it argues, “shows 
that the loss of the sense of moral responsi- 
bility has been due chiefly to the general ac- 
ceptance of the evolutionary theory and of the 
release of conscience gained through a ready 
acquiescence in the doctrines of restoration- 
ism.” It continues: 


“As the fundamental principles of evolution 
have permeated through all classes of society, 
men and women have been glad to accept the 
idea that they are the products of antecedent 
causes, and are therefore not morally respon- 
sible for themselves or their deeds or their future. 
If they have occasionally a little solicitude about 
the latter, they take refuge in an indefinite idea 
of ‘the larger hope’ that ‘somehow good will be 
the final goal of ill.’ Themselves and their ac- 
tions being, therefore, determined by the evolu- 
tionary action of forces with which they have 
nothing to do, and their future being wrapped 
in a shining mist, they give themselves up to 
pleasure as the chief good. They dismiss the 
sense of responsibility, throwing it upon the 
forces which evolved them, and leave their future 
to be determined by the same forces which pro- 
duced them. 

“With the great mass of the people holding to 
a combination of Determinism and Hedonism, 
the decay of the sense of moral responsibility and 
the tolerance of immorality and indecency in so- 
ciety is amply accounted for.’ 


The Mirror, however, is inclined to lay the 
blame on “pragmatism,” “Nietzscheism,” and 
other “half-baked” philosophical doctrines now 
popular; and turns for support of its position 
to a recent essay on pragmatism by James 
Huneker in the New York Sun. Mr. Hun- 
eker wrote in that essay: 


“Pragmatism is a theory of what it is ex- 
pedient to believe. No ‘categorical imperatives’ 
for James, only expediency—you remember his 
major definition: “The true is only the expedi- 
ent in the way of our thinking.’ Thus the na- 
ture of belief is never touched, and judgment, 
‘the real problem of truth,’ is left in the dark. 
Professor James calls the rationalists by red 
minded,’ and the pragmatists ‘tough minded,’ 
they do not fear to face reality. It ow ly us 
that the above crux and the failure of the prag- 
matists to come to grips with it proves the new 
men to be ‘tender,’ not ‘tough’ minded. A truth 
that is only good as a means and not in itself 
sets us to wondering what particular kind of 
falsehood this ‘truth’ must be. It is putting the 
cart before the horse. Life, if lived only for 
what we get out of it, would not be lived out 
by many men. The pragmatist is neither 
a yes-sayer nor a no-sayer to the universe. He 
is a looker on, despite his claims to be a worker 
with visible ideas. Hig is a critical, not a con- 
structive, attitude. If the centuries preceding 
him had maintained this pose of indifference what 
intellectual values would have been transmitted 
us? To be a cheerful sceptic is much easier 
than to forge the thunderbolts of affirmation or 


negation. And the old ideas, even if ‘abstract,’ 
‘obsolete,’ mere empty frames without ‘concrete’ 
pictures, were after all definite ideas and have 
served pragmatic purposes. What would have 
become of our thinking apparatus if back in 
the womb of Time some genius had not formu- 
lated the notions of Time and Space? Working 
hypotheses, if not realities! Better the bitter 
thunder of Schopenhauer’s pessimism than this 
limp, waiting for something to be proved atti- 
tude. For the young, pragmatism will 
always proclaim: ‘Nothing is proved, all is per- 


mitted’; and tho Professor James admits a belief 
in God as a working hypothesis this hypothesis 
would not long work in a world where virtue 
is judged only by its consequences—pleasant or 
unpleasant to each of us, as the case may be.’ 


The Mirror adds, admiringly: 


“The vogue, or run, or fad of pragmatism 
justly deserves exactly the consideration that 
Mr. Huneker has given it. For it is a damnable 
philosophy if ever there was one. It denies ab- 
solutely all moral values, and it exalts hedon- 
ism with a subtlety more dangerous than the 
sensualities of Oscar Wilde. Mr. Huneker ex- 
poses its fundamental falsity and its fluidity. It 
is the justification for anything or everything. 
‘What’s the use of anythink; w’y nothink.”’ That 
is nothing has value that doesn’t minister to man 
in, as you may readily see, anything but his sub- 
limer aspects. Pragmatism is worse than Nietz- 
scheism, for the latter holds by something. The 
former hopes nothing, fears nothing, loves no- 
thing, cares nothing whatever. We do not hesi- 
tate to say that Professor James’ book is the 
most insidiously immoral book ever issued from 
the press of the United States. The logical de- 
ductions from its postulates lead directly to moral 
anarchy, not only to atheism, but to antitheism. 
It is the philosophy that might prevail in a world 
in some such state of mind as the people who 
were packed and jammed in the Iroquois theater 
that day it burned. It eliminates the qualifying 
adjective from Herbert Spencer’s famous phrase, 
‘enlightened self-interest.’ You needn’t be en- 
lightened at all. Just go after and get what 
felicifies yourself. Every little bit added to what 
you’ve got makes only so much more. The 
philosophy is not only crassly selfish, but abom- 
inabiy vulgar. ; There can be nothing 
but loss of mental fiber for the man to whom 
‘the true is only the expedient in his way of 
thinking.’ He will think true what ministers to 
his comfort or pleasure.” 


The claims of both Watchman and Mirror, 
however, naturally lead to an inquiry as to 
how far the moral deterioration of which 
they complain actually exists. A writer in 
The International Journal of Ethics, who has 
lately raised the question, “Is America Mor- 
ally Decadent?” answers it in the negative; 
and The Outlook thinks that at this very 
moment .the quickening of the conscience of 
the American people amounts to nothing less 
than a “moral revival.” The Independent 
comments in a similarly optimistic tone: 
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“There has never been any time in our national 
life when the evidences of moral virility were 
more numerous and encouraging than they are 
to-day. The people are alive to their rights. 
They are vigilant in watching legislation and 
executive power. Their standards of public duty 
are high. Above all, they have begun to see 
how to preserve a keen sense of responsibility in 
the men whom they elect to positions of trust. 
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Full publicity of all acts that are public in char- 
acter, or that directly affect the public welfare, 
is the one certain assurance of right doing. We 
may rest confident that a people which has begun 
to demand, among other things, complete pub- 
licity of political accounting, including the items 
of campaign contributions and expenditures, is 
not in any immediate danger of moral disin- 
tegration.” 





THE PRESENT 


STATUS OF THE MODERNIST 


CONTROVERSY 


UITE the most significant move- 
ment in the European theological 
O world at this time is that of the 
Roman Catholic “Modernists.” 
The interest they arouse is un- 
doubtedly due to the fact that they represent 
something much larger than a merely heretical 
movement within the Roman Catholic Church. 
Their struggle is felt to be the struggle of 
progressive thinkers in every denomination, 
and many of the Modernist arguments find a 
sympathetic echo in Protestant minds. 
Despite all Papal fulminations and excom- 
munications, the Modernists refuse to be si- 
lenced. In Italy, Germany, Austria, France 


and England they are prosecuting their cam- 


paign with unabated vigor. The Abbé Loisy, 
the most learned of all the Modernists, and 
the one living theological student who can 
meet the redoubtable Adolf Harnack on his 
own ground, has been visited with the severest 
penalties of the Papal condemnation, but his 
will is unbroken. Father Tyrrell, who no 
longer has any standing in the Jesuit order to 
which he has devoted the abilities of a life- 
time, is busily engaged in militant propa- 
ganda. And a host of disciples and sympa- 
thizers, both within and without the Roman 
Catholic Church, have been spurred to new ac- 
tivity by the fearlessness of the Modernist 
leaders. 

It is difficult, however, for an impartial ob- 
server to avoid the conclusion that the Mod- 
ernists are in a difficult position. Their creed, 
as formulated, for instance, in the recently 
issued “Program of the Modernists” (see 
CurrENT LITERATURE for May), is certainly 
far removed from that of historic Roman 
Catholicism, and has little in common with 
that of the Pope and his advisers in the 
Vatican to-day. To a rationalist critic in the 
London Literary Guide, the Abbé Loisy ap- 
pears to be “trying to eat and to have his 
cake, or rather to keep and to give it away”; 


and the question is bound to be asked: If the 
Modernists believe as they do, why do they 
not secede from the Roman Catholic Church? 
But this is the one course they all agree should 
not be taken. 

M. Loisy’s theological attitude appears to 
be nearer to that of the Unitarian than of 
the Roman Catholic. In a volume of pub- 
lished letters, “Quelques Lettres,” he declares 
distinctly: “It seems to me that the dogma of 
the divinity of Jesus Christ has never been, 
and is not now, aught else but a symbol, more 
or less perfect, destined to connote the rela- 
tion that unites to God humanity personified in 
Jesus.” In another of his works, “Simples 
Réflexions,”’ he observes that “the stories of 
the birth of Jesus in Matthew and Luke are 
rightly regarded by the critics as entirely fic- 
titious”; and that “stories like the miracle of 
Cana, the cure of the man born blind, and the 
raising of Lazarus, while absurd and ridicu- 
lous as matters of fact, admit of an easy and 
simple interpretation” as allegories. He adds 
that “undoubtedly, if God himself wrote the 
Bible, we must suppose him to be either ignor- 
ant or mendacious.” The Abbé’s conclusion is: 


“The Pontiff has spoken the truth in declaring 
that he could not keep silence without betraying 
the traditional doctrine entrusted to his care. 
Things have come to such a point that his silence 
would have been an immense concession, amount- 
ing to an implicit recognition of the fundamental 
position of Modernism: the possibility, the neces- 
city, the legitimacy of moving towards a new in- 
terpretation of ecclesiastical dogmas, including 
the dogma of Papal infallibility and authority.” 


Father Tyrrell is equally radical in his 
views, and, unlike the Abbé, who is a recluse, 
and deeply saddened by the treatment he has 
received, seems to enjoy controversial discus- 
sions, and is carrying on an aggressive cam- 
paign through Protestant publications. His 
latest article, “Medievalism and Modernism,” 
published in this country in The Harvard 
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Theological Review, is in the nature of a reply 
to an article by Monsignor John Vaughan in 
The Hibbert Journal. Father Tyrrell jocularly 
refers to the distinguished English prelate’s 
appearance in that very “advanced” periodical 
as that of “a mummy at a banquet,” and in 
return for the taunt implied in the name 
“Modernism” given by his opponents, declares 
that they are medievalists. 

In the article thus criticized, Monsignor 
Vaughan makes the statement that, in order 
to secure to men the supreme advantage of 
theological uniformity of expression, “Christ 
has provided that in his Church all shall be 
ruled and directed by one. As the sap of an 
ordinary tree passes up through a single stem, 
then courses along the great outstretching 
arms and through each of the lesser branches 
until it enters into and gives life and vigor to 
every individual leaf, so the divine sap of re- 
vealed truth passes from the lips of the one 
supreme pastor, and is communicated to the 
bishops, who in turn communicate it to the 
priests, who finally explain it and propose it to 
each individual member of the entire flock.” 
“What,” he asks, “could be simpler; what 
could be more practical and efficacious?” On 
this Father Tyrrell comments: 


“We have here the great medieval simplifica- 
tion by which the whole Church is concentrated 
into the person of the Roman pontiff, and the 
private will and judgment of a privileged indi- 
vidual is substituted for the collective voice and 
mind of the entire Christian community. Dictated 
by political expediency, inspired by papal arro- 
gance, supported by fictions and forgeries, for- 
mulated by S. Thomas Aquinas, repudiated by the 
Reformers, contested by Jansenists and Gallicans, 
defended and promoted by the Jesuits, all but 
defined and imposed by the Vatican Council, it 
still lives on, in the teeth of history, in defiance 
of criticism, precisely on account of its alluring 
and fallacious simplicity—‘What could be simpler ; 
what could be more practical and efficacious ?” 

“What will strike the educated non-Romanist 
reader as something peculiar to Mgr. Vaughan is 
really characteristic of the entire school of ortho- 
dox theology which he so faithfully represents. 
This naive self-confidence, as of a rosy-cheeked 
school-boy who has just won the medal for cate- 
chism ; this serene unconsciousness of 
the obsolete and worthless character of his pre- 
mises, is inexplicable except for those who know 
the Roman seminary system from the inside—who 
know that the doctorate in theology is awarded 
to mere scholastic dialectic, and that the Sacred 
Scriptures and ecclesiastical history remain a 
terra incognita for all but a few restless and 
curious minds. 

“Here in the middie of The Hibbert Journal, 
like a mummy at a banquet, we have a writer 
who gives us four @ priori reasons why Christ 
could not possibly have done otherwise than 
create the papacy; and then proves from two or 
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three texts that he actually did so. He does not 
see that, a priori and a fortiori, a sinless papacy 
might have been expected; or that an infallible 
episcopate by its miraculous unanimity would 
have served better than an infallible pope, and 
would have been just as ‘possible’ for the ‘om- 
nipotence’ of Christ. He is not aware that criti- 
cism has gravely undermined the authenticity of 
the texts on which he builds his logical house of 
cards. He does not know that the early Fathers 
interpreted them far otherwise. He flouts the 
idea that unity of spirit and of charity is the mark 
by which men are to know the Church. What 
Christ prayed for was, in his view, that unity of 
theological formula which can only be secured by 
the infallible dictation of an absolute monarch. 
Of the history of the papacy he knows 
nothing. . . . 

“Neither historically, critically, nor exegetically 
has this medieval Church-theory a leg to stand 
on. Its logic may be faultless, but its premises 
and assumptions are hopelessly discredited. It is 
in direct collision, not with some new philosophy, 
but with a mass of hard, indigestible facts. It 
can only live in the dark; and the most skilfully 
organized obscuratism will not be able to exclude 
the light very much longer. Already the books 


are opened, and judgment has begun.” 


In Germany and Austria the Modernist 
movement is making phenomenal progress. 
During the last twelve months the church 
authorities have disciplined members of the 
Roman Catholic theological faculties in Wirz- 
burg, Strasburg, Bonn, Breslau, Tiibingen and 
Munich for liberal utterances and actions. Of 
the professors thus reprimanded the most 
prominent are Ehrhard, of Strasburg, and 
Schnitzer, of Munich. Now Modernism has 
invaded Austria, and the case of Prof. Ludwig 
Wahrmund, of the University of Innsbruck, 
has led to a protest from the Vienna Arch- 
bishop, to riots in Innsbruck among the stud- 
ents, to the closing of the Innsbruck Univer- 
sity, to a “sympathetic strike” on the part of 
some thirty thousand liberal students in neigh- 
boring universities, and to the final transfer 
of Wahrmund to the University of Prague. 
The aggressive Protestant organ of Berlin, the 
Reformation, has recently declared: “Ehrhard 
represents Modernism among: the Catholic 
scholars in the positive degree, Schnitzer in 
the comparative, and Wahrmund in the super- 
lative.” 

The trouble in the Wahrmund case was 
caused by an address which has been pub- 
lished! under the title, “Catholic Philosophy 
and Free Science: An Examination of the 
Syllabus and Encyclical of the Pope on Mod- 
ernism.” Its tone is so extreme that the 


1 KATHOLISCHE WELTANSCHAUUNG UND FREIE WISSENSCHAFT 
Von Ludwig Wahrmund. Munich: J. F. Lehmann. 
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tensity of feeling provoked by it is easily 
understood. Wahrmund says in substance: 


The condemnation of Modernism by the two 
recent publications of the Pope is only the full 
and honest expression of what has been involved 
in the official position of the Vatican all along. 
Those who maintain that these documents have 
created no new conditions are correct; but not 
in the sense they mean. The fact of the matter 
is that it has only now become perfectly clear that 
the traditional views of the church authorities in- 
volve the absolute condemnation of all freedom 
of thought and research, A “good” Roman 
Catholic cannot do his own thinking. The posi- 
tion of the church in regard to this whole prob- 
lem is an outcome of the Romish system as such, 
and for this reason the whole Catholic philosophy 
of things requires a total revision. The Catholic 
conception of what God is and does is partly an 
adaptation from heathen views, and is partly a 
return to Jewish conceptions. The Catholic de- 
velopment of religious thought has received by 
inheritance a whole Olympus of ideas saturated 
with ancient heathen ideas which have been col- 
ored externally by Christianity; and the official 
Catholic conception of God is practically that of 
the average Romanist philistine who blindly 
swears to what the priest says and does. 

The Catholic philosophy of the world, not- 
withstanding even recent concessions made to the 
Copernican system, is still practically that of the 
middle ages. The Catholic church claims for 
herself exclusively the possession of all revela- 
tion. The Catholic system of worship is saturated 
with fantastic notions of miracles and wonders. 
Practically Catholic worship is a polytheistic reli- 
gion, and local cults, in their rivalry for patron- 
age, make this feature virtually a form of pagan- 
ism. The morality of the church is purely formal. 

And this is the system which now claims to 
contest the field of modern science! It is abso- 
lutely inconsistent with independent research, and 
no compromise is possible between the two. The 
Roman Catholic church, as at present constituted, 
has no room for even the slightest breath of free 
scientific activity in any department of thought. 
By the recent publication of the Syllabus and the 
Encyclical the papacy has torn down the last 
bridge between its own sphere of supremacy and 
modern civilization and thought, and _ thereby 
given the Catholic church a fatal blow. The final 
collapse of the church can no longer be doubtful 
to all who can look into the future. True religion 
and free science will eventually win the day. 


The Modernist campaign has awakened keen 
interest in Protestant church circles all over 
the world, and some take a hopeful, some a 
pessimistic, view of the eventuation of the 
new propaganda. The German church paper, 
the Wahrburg, says: 


“The trouble is this—-that the Modernist move- 
ment is altogether scientific and not Biblical in 
its foundation. It is spreading not in the inter- 
ests of evangelical truths, as was the case in 
the days of the Reformation; it is simply negative, 
with but few positive elements. It will probably 


end as did the ‘old Catholic’ agitation under 
Dédllinger, which is at a standstill because it has 
no positive evangelical principles to offer. In 
the same way the ‘Former Priest’ movement in 
France some years ago led so many of its adher- 
ents into the fold of atheism, or at least religious 
indifferentism, but not into the Protestant fold. 
Modernism is not headed by a Luther or a Calvin, 
nor is its mission of a kind which made the 
Reformation a world power.” 


On the other hand, the Rev. A. L. Lilley, 
a prominent Anglican clergyman, has written 
a book,? dedicated to Father Tyrrell, in which 
he voices his conviction that the whole reli- 
gious progress of our time is bound up in the 
progress of Modernism; and an anonymous 
writer in The Contemporary Review de- 
clares: 


“What M. Loisy has done is to bring home to 
the mind of every Catholic, not that the title 
deeds of his Church are defective or doubtful, 
but that they have mouldered away, and if brought 
into contact with the upper air will crumble and 
vanish as dust. None of the surgical operations 
proposed by M. Le Roy, or any of the followers 
of M. Loisy, can heal the wounds which threaten 
the life of Catholicism, or say rather Vaticanism, 
into which it has degenerated. You cannot cure 
disease by removing the brain or the heart of the 
living patient. The main currents of history 
never flow backwards. There is no renewal of 
that which was and is not. Nor can the most 
sanguine optimist hope that the breath of Spring 
will ever again infuse vitality into the petrified 
veins of a dying organism.” 


An American view of the issues at stake has 
lately appeared in The Sewanee Review from 
the pen of W. Lloyd Bevan. He says in part: 


“The success of the Modernist movement must 
depend on lay support; if a large number of lay- 
men are intellectually advanced enough to add 
their weight to the momentum of the Modernist 
movement, the Curia will in time give way. Un- 
doubtedly at present the Roman Church is de- 
pendent largely on the support of the democracy. 
The moment curial policy comes in conflict with 
the real aspiration of bodies of people, the aim is 
soon brought to reason. This was notoriously the 
case in Ireland, where the Curia tried to throw 
its influence against the Home Rule movement 
in favor of the English government. Even the 
diplomacy of Leo XIII could do little in this 
direction, for he had the national aspirations of 
a people to work against. There is the same les- 
son to be learnt in the failure of the same Pope 
to induce the French laity and the French clergy 
to rally to the republic. It remains to be seen 
whether Modernism is in really close touch with 
widespread popular demands in any part of the 
Roman Church. Its success depends on its ability 
to interest and inspire the masses of the people.” 
2Mopernism. By A. Leslie Lilley. Charles Scribner’é 
Sons. 
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THE GALLIC GENIUS OF BERNARD 


HE genius of Bernard Shaw, the 
great Irish wit and playwright, 
T declares Augustin Hamon, a 
bright French socialist writ- 
ing in The Nineteenth Cen- 
tury (London), is essentially French. We 
take Mr. Hamon’s statement with a grain 
of salt, for it is in the nature of his 
nation to claim every brilliant man for the 
Gallic race. They affirm to this day that 
Heine was really a French poet; whereas this 
spoilt favorite of the Muses was nothing if 
not German; he was even more German than 
Jew. They also affirm, we believe, that 
Waterloo was actually a victory for their 
arms. In the same spirit they now lay claim 
to one of the most vital Irishmen whom Eng- 
land has ever developed. We are not willing 
to be deprived so easily of Mr. Shaw; but 
M. Hamon’s reasoning is decidedly interest- 
ing, particularly so as he detects in the author 
of “Man and Superman” and “Mrs. Warren’s 
Profession” a close resemblance to the great 
Moliére. 

European drama outside of Shaw, M. 
Hamon claims, no matter by what name it 
goes, is the offspring of the romantic drama 
of Scribe, Hugo, the two Dumas, Augier; in 
a word, of the French school of the nineteenth 
century. “The spectator who has seen one,” 
he says, “has really seen all.” He goes on to 
say: 


“When, according to the happy phrase of G. 
Polti, ‘l’adultére dans le mariage indissoluble,’ so 
dear to Dumas, was worn threadbare, the French 
dramatists threw themselves upon ‘l’adultére dans 
le mariage dissoluble,’ and they will use this un- 
til it is worse than threadbare. Still it is always 
the same thing; a few happy hits here and there, 
sometimes more, sometimes less, a few slight 
variations in the plot, and the thing is done. In 
truth, the flavoring alone differs; in one there is 
a little more pepper, and in the other a little more 
salt, but it is always the same dish which French 
dramatists serve us up. Nevertheless, they ar- 
range it so skilfully and so astutely, like past 
masters in cookery, that digestion alone discloses 
the fact that we have once more eaten of yester- 
day’s dish.” 


It is not so, he says, with Shaw. He has 
created work imbued with the originality of 
genius regardless of the so-called rules of art— 
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much to the discomfort of professional critics. 
He is a precursor, not a follower. Like 
Moliére, Bernard Shaw in his drama is essen- 
tially comical. “In all of Bernard Shaw’s 
plays,” M. Hamon continues, “we are sur- 
prised by a mixture of the tragical and hu- 
morous, which amuses in spite of oneself. 
This mixture, faithful to actual life, is found 
in all the good comic writers—Aristophanes, 
Plautus, Moliére, for instance; consequently 
they are realists par excellence, just as is our 
author.” To quote further: 


“Tt is his aim to produce living true characters, 
to exhibit real ways and habits of human society. 
Did he not write in the ‘Zeit’: ‘In my plays you 
will not be vexed and worried by happiness, good- 
ness, virtue, or by crime and romance or any 
other stupid thing of that kind. My plays have 
only one subject—life, and only one quality—in- 
terest in life’? It is out of regard for truth that 
Shaw, like Moliére, finds that it is not incompat- 
ible for a person to be ridiculous in certain things 
and an honest man in others. Thus Moliére 
creates Alceste and Philinte in the ‘Misanthrope,’ 
and Shaw creates Eugene Marchbanks in ‘Candi- 
da. This truth to nature shocks and astounds 
the onlooker even more than the reader, as he 
is accustomed in the theatre to see individuals 
forming one united whole either entirely bad or 
entirely good, one of the most comic and false 
methods imaginable. It was concern for realism 
which sometimes led the great dramatists Aristo- 
phanes, Plautus, and Moliére into buffoonety, 
just as it has led Bernard Shaw; for, if it had 
been combined with bitter criticism of humanity, 
it would have led to tragedy, as it led Ibsen, 
Bjérnstjerne Bjdrnson, Augier, and Henry 
Becque.” 


When, in the case of Shaw, this feature 
develops into buffoonery, farce and burlesque, 
he reminds us more of Aristophanes and Plau- 
tus than of Terence. 


“With the latter, contemplation of the actions 
of man takes the external form of humorous re- 
flections, those which are born in the soul of the 
sage. In Shaw, just as in Moliére, there is the 
same spirit of wisdom, but it by no means pre- 
vents critical reflection from frequently manifest- 
ing itself in the form of farce—whether the 
burlesque is produced by the ideas themselves, 
or by the language, or by the situations, or by 
the action of the characters. 

“Bernard Shaw has the most characteristic 
comic mentality. He can see nothing without 
straightway perceiving a comical side to it. He 
cannot speak or write of anything however seri- 
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ous, without immediately adding a comical ele- 
ment to a lesser or greater extent. He knows 
how to bring out the comic side of everything and 
anything, even if profoundly sad. But this com- 
icality is bitter with a deep bitterness, just as 
bitter as that of Moliére, rightly remarked by 
Brunetiére. This bitterness, which is likewise 
characteristic of Irish gaiety, when it emanates 
from Swift, Sheridan, and Sterne, in reality 
shows the sympathy of these severe critics for 
human evils and vices.” 


Like Moliére, Shaw hates the romantic. 
Like Moliére, he prefers the depiction of the 
normal healthy types because the depiction of 
malady or the unbalanced leads to tragedy. 
There is, the writer goes on to say, no com- 
edy without criticism, but whereas Plautus 
and Moliére deal above all in the follies and 
vices and the prejudices of men, Shaw con- 
fines himself chiefly to the social organism. 
In his drama, as in Moliére’s, sentimental ac- 
tion is subordinated to the discussion of ideas 
and his disdain of plots and situation likewise 
approaches astonishingly near to Moliére’s. 
Moliére’s drama is essentially human, not a 
national drama. Shaw’s drama continues the 
tradition of Moliére. 


“G. Bernard Shaw is essentially a revolution- 
ary. He is so by disposition of mind and by 
nature. Consequently the whole of his work is 
revolutionary. Among contemporary dramatists 
there is none so revolutionary as he, for in all, 
under all forms, he is a revolutionary; much 
more so than was Moliére, whose drama was nev- 
ertheless in great measure revolutionary. Thus, 
contrary to the stage tradition, Bernard Shaw 
puts men of the people among the principal char- 
acters of his plays, giving them sympathetic parts 
(Straker in ‘Man and Superman,’ the Waiter in 
‘You Never Can Tell,’ and Giuseppe in ‘The Man 
of Destiny’). This is a thing Ibsen had not done. 
Old age is necessarily conservative, and youth 
necessarily novelty-loving and_ revolutionary. 
Shaw glorifies the latter (Eugene, Vivie, Frank, 
Dolly) and ridicules the former , Samuel Gardner, 
Craven, Cuthbertson, Petkoff, Burgess, etc.). At 
the same time, our author revolutionizes the 
family by making the fathers (the elders) more 
or less grotesque, and the children (the young 
people) more or less sympathetic and pleasing. 
Indeed G. Bernard Shaw is a revolutionary in 
everything. Thus, contrary to custom, he shows 
that in war, victory does not belong to those who 
follow military rules, but to the others (‘The 
Man of Destiny,’ ‘Arms and the Man’). But our 
author is devoid of all manie respectante, in the 
happy phrase of Beyle-Stendhal. Anything like 
respect is absolutely foreign to him. It is for 
him an unspeakable pleasure to despise every- 
thing which the mass is accustomed to respect. 
His entire drama is one continuous disrespect of 
all that contemporary middle-class society loves, 
admires, and glorifies. He is much more pro- 
foundly disrespectful than are Ibsen and Bjorn- 
son.” 
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Like Moliére, Shaw, as much, if not more 
than Ibsen, detests hypocrisy, constraint and 
discipline imposed by others; in a word, as 
Mr. Hamon puts it—authority. His censure 
of contemporary society is even deeper than 
Moliére’s. Another point of similarity be- 
tween Bernard Shaw and Moliére is the com- 
mon fate which has overtaken numerous of 
their plays, on their first production. 
“L’Avare,” “Le Misanthrope,” “Le Femme 
Savante” were failures as Shaw’s plays, at 
first, were failures. Like Moliére he utters 
truth with laughter, and as a result of 
his perpetual laughter, the writer observes, 
the Americans, and above all the English, 
have not quite understood him. Altho Shaw 
writes in English, his constitution of mind is 
very different from that of an Englishman, 
since he is an Irishman. Like Sheridan, 
Sterne, Swift, Goldsmith, he is subtle and 
trivial, witty, original and sublime. “I have 
no doubt whatever,” M. Hamon asserts, “that 
in French Bernard Shaw’s drama is destined 
to achieve brilliant success, because it is not 
national, but human, drama. His comedies 
are not an image of English society, but an 
image of contemporary human society. There 
are, of course, a few traits relating to habits 
and ways peculiar to the English, but they are 
so general that all cultured people in the world 
know them and are interested in them. France, 
the country which gave the world Moliére 
and Beaumarchais,” he goes on to say, 
“will necessarily love Shaw, their intellectual 
son. The Frenchman, whilst laughing and ‘se 
dilatant la rate,’ to use the Rabelaisian ex- 
pression, will understand the bitterness and 
the justice of the criticism with which Ber- 
nard Shaw lashes society. To sum up in one 
word, the dramatic work of Bernard Shaw is 
more French than English, altho it was writ- 
ten in the English language.” 

Shaw’s extreme clearness, as opposed to 
German and Norwegian mysticism, is also a 
point in his favor. M. Hamon expects from 
him the renovation of the French drama. He 
says: 


“His possible disciples in England are under 
too many trammels to allow them to conquer and 
force themselves on the public. The German and 
Scandinavian minds from certain points of view 
are too greatly differentiated from Shaw to admit 
of finding those who will follow in his footsteps 
and continue his methods. Spain groans under 
the terrible rule imposed by religion and prevents 
any expansion of the individual beyond traditions. 
One must live in a free country to produce a work 
of beauty and thought. Russia is exhausting her 
powers in her revolution, and lives in a state of 
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nervousness which renders her incapable of pro- 
ducing men of sufficiently healthy intellect to 
create a new drama. Italy, with its traditions 
and its addiction to the pathetic and the redun- 
dant, appears too remote from the time when it 
will be able to give birth to dramatists, disciples 
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of Shaw. In my mind, everything suggests that 
Bernard Shaw’s drama will call forth many dis- 
ciples in France and Belgium as soon as it is 
known, being so closely akin to the French mind 
in the nature of its technique and in the nature 
of its substance.” 


NEW SEASON’S GREATEST DRAMA- 


TIC SENSATION+ 


N two theaters simultaneously his 

Satanic Majesty has inaugurated 

| the dramatic season in the Em- 

pire City. He is no stranger to 

the theater. On the English 

stage, a writer in The Times remarks, he was 
originally the creation of theology and, in 
keeping with his origin, he was, in the begin- 
ning, a very serious person. He has passed 
since through many metamorphoses; he fig- 
ures in Marlowe’s “Dr. Faustus,” in the mira- 
cle play, the morality, the interlude, in comic 
opera and in comedy. On the earlier English 
stage he disappeared from time to time, to 
make way for individual follies and vices, but 
he has bobbed up again and again. At present 
he comes from Hungary, where Franz Molnar, 
a clever Budapest journalist, has introduced 
him in a cynical comedy. Eventually he made 
his way over theaters in Germany and in Aus- 
tria, attracting the attention of that enterpris- 
ing American manager, Mr. H. W. Savage 
and subsequently of Mr. Harrison Grey Fiske. 
There being no copyright regulations between 
the United States and Hungary, the play was 
unprotected ; nevertheless Savage obtained Mr. 
Molnar’s authorization for his presentation. 
Mr. Fiske thereupon anticipated Mr. Savage 
by suddenly announcing his production with 
Mr. George Arliss in the title rdle, having 
held secret rehearsals in a little town not far 
from New York. When Mr. Savage read the 
announcement he rubbed his eyes, hastily 
summoned the members of his company, who 
were scattered over four different states, and 
succeeded in presenting the play admirably, 
simultaneously with Mr. Fiske. Mr. Savage’s 
“Devil” is Mr. Edwin Stevens, known to com- 
edy and opera, and while at first critics were 
inclined to attach more artistic value to the 
interpretation of Mr. Arliss, opinions are now 
about equally divided. Arliss interprets the 
devil in his more sinister and cynical aspects, 
while Mr. Stevens, in accordance with the au- 


*Copyrighted by Henry W. Savage. Extracts reprinted 


by special permission. 


thor’s intention, makes his devil amusing. 
Mr. Arliss is subtle, Mr. Stevens is sensuous; 
if the former is almost too intellectual, Mr. 
Stevens is grossly material. There is some- 
thing to be said for either interpretation. 
The play, however, unquestionably possesses 
a deeper significance than that ordinarily at- 
tached to comedy. The text is similar in both 
versions, and the war of the managers has 
not adversely affected the public, which 
throngs both theaters each night. The ver- 
sion from which our extracts are made by 
the kind permission of Mr. Henry W. Savage 
has been adapted and Americanized by Mr. 
liver Herford. 

The characters of the play are: Karl Mah- 
ler, a painter; Olga Hofmann, a millionaire’s 
wife, Karl’s erstwhile sweetheart; her hus- 
band; Elsa, an unmarried heiress, whom Olga 
has destined to be Karl’s wife; Mimi, Karl’s 
model, whose affection for him he no longer 
reciprocates; and the domineering Dr. Mil- 
ler, the Devil, who as some one has put it, is 
a cynical, plain-spoken, personal demon, who 
is conjured up, as it were, by the collective 
subconsciousness of the persons involved. 
The first act takes place in Karl’s apartments. 
Hofmann leaves his wife alone with Karl, 
who is to paint her portrait, and before going 
he makes a half-jesting remark from which 
it appears that the worm of jealousy has en- 
tered his mind. 


Otca. Did you understand my husband just 
now? 

Kary. I think I did. 

Otca. He has often pretended to be jealous, 
but this time there was a ring in his voice that 
made me feel that there was something behind it. 

Kari. You don’t really think he’s jealous? 

Orca. No, but this is the first time I’ve been 
alone with you. 

Kart. Now we can talk things over. 
wanted to for a long time. 

Oca. We've done well to avoid it all these 
years. A good conscience is like a warm bath. 
One feels so comfortable in it. 

Kart. Last Thursday, when we spoke about 
my painting your portrait, you seemed embar- 
rassed. 


I’ve 
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Oca. (Looks at him, their eyes meet.) Don't 
let us talk about it. I don’t want to. 

Kart. Don’t be afraid of me. If I~if I were 
not I, your fear might be justified; but as it is, 
surely we can trust ourselves to talk things over 
quietly, to think that seven years ago I was a 
teacher in Herman’s family; and I was there the 
day your engagement was announced. It was the 
evening of the day—— 

Oca. (Puts her hand on his, softly reproach- 
ing him.) Karl! 

Kari. (He clasps her hand.) We kissed each 
other for the first time. (Olga draws her hand 
away.) Oh, I know! I was only a drawing teacher, 
but you, what were you? Just a poor little 
friend of Herman’s sisters. Sometimes you were 
asked to tea in their grand house. And there 
we met, a beggar boy and a beggar girl, at 
the rich man’s table. And then, just as we real- 
ized what we were to each other, one fine day 
Herman proposed to you. Such a dazzling offer 
—who could blame you? . . . Last night I madea 
sketch of you from memory. Oh, I’ve made lots 
of sketches of you; but now, now I see you in 
another light. 

Otca. How do you mean? 

Kart. Yesterday I looked upon you as a 
model; to-day you are a motif, you are a revela- 
tion. There is something in your eyes—— 

ae Please, please, Karl. We agreed that 
—that—— 

Kart, Pardon me. I'll try to remember. 

Oca. Let’s go to work. It’s getting late. 

Kart. Whenever you are ready. 


Here a slight embarrassment ensues when 
Karl tells Olga that she must change her 
blouse, inasmuch as her shoulders must ap- 
pear in the portrait. He goes to the studio 
which adjoins the room in which the action 
has taken place, but he is still at the door 
when Olga calls him back. 


Ouca. Hadn’t we better—perhaps—perhaps— 
to-morrow—or—or—— To-morrow I could bring 
my maid. 

Kart. Oh, no, no! Your husband would cer- 
tainly want to know the reason, and really, if this 
door is locked! It’s too bad. This snow takes 
all the light away, but never mind, never mind, 
the snow shovellers will be glad of it. 


Karl goes out, locking the door behind him. 
Olga slowly unbuttons her blouse and starts 
to replace it by a shawl. Her arm is stretched 
out, when she suddenly utters a shriek, and 


drops the blouse. The Devil dressed in a 
fashionable frock coat, a crimson carnation in 
his buttonhole, resembling the classical 
Mephistopheles, appears from behind. He is 
a man of about thirty-five, very elegant in ap- 
pearance. With a polite gesture he picks up 
the blouse and offers it to Olga. 


Devit. Pardon, Madame. I think you dropped 
something. I must beg your pardon, Madame; I 
came from lunch. Karl was not at home. I 


waited and I fell asleep in this very comfortable 
chair. (He rubs his eyes.) Forgive me, Mad- 
ame, for opening my eyes at a moment when, 
for propriety’s sake, I should have at least kept 
one eye shut. 

Ouca. Oh! 

Devit. I am aware this is a base insinuation. 
(Quickly.) Of course you only come here—— 

Oca. To have my portrait painted. 

Devit. I once had a similar encounter at a 
dentist’s, and the lady, to prove that my in- 
sinuations were false, did not hesitate to sacrifice 
a perfectly good tooth. 

Orca. [I tell you, I— 

Devit. (Very polite.) Oh, I know, you speak 
the truth. I am even at liberty to believe it, tho 
your truth is only partly in style. Truth should 
have nothing on at all, you know. 

Otca. The insolence! What right have you 
to speak to me? Who are you? What are you 
doing here? Karl! (Karl tries door outside. 
She opens the door of the studio, Karl appears 
on the threshold and looks surprised at the 
Devil.) 

Devi. (Very quickly.) How do you do? 

Kart. (Taken back.) How do you do? 

Devir. (Quickly.) You don’t seem to re- 
member me. We met at Monte Carlo. 

Karu. Oh, yes. 

Devit. Quite an eventful day it was. 

Kari. Yes, yes, I remember. It was last fall, 
and I had just lost all my money at roulette. As 
I turned from the table I caught sight of a 
stranger frowning at me. (Pointing at Devil.) 
It was you. I was startled, because only a mo- 
ment before I had seen you next to the croupier, 
and I thought I heard you laugh when I lost. 
But now I remember you stood behind me, and 
when I had lost everything you offered me, a 
total stranger, a handful of louis d’or. 

Devit. You refused—beggingly. 

Kari. Yes, but—— 

Devit. (Continuing.) 
testingly. 

Kari. In five minutes I had won everything 
back, and 20,000 francs besides. Your gold seemed 
to have magic power. I remember when you 
gave it to me it seemed to burn. 


You took them—pro- 


The Devil thereupon asks to be introduced. 
Karl apologizes: “I quite forgot your name.” 
“Call me anything you like,” the Devil re- 
plies; “we only call a man by name when the 
party is absent. Call me Miller or Brown or 
Black! If you think Doctor sounds better, 
why not call me Dr. Miller?” Karl thereupon 
introduces the Devil as Dr. Miller. 


Devic. Under ordinary circumstances I should 
now take my hat and leave; but my infinite tact 
compels me to force my presence upon you in 


this disagreeable situation. 

Orca. How dare you! (To Karl.) This man 
has the insolence to—— 

Devit. (Very quickly.) Your husband has 
been dead some time? 

Otca. I’m not a widow. 

Devit. (Very quickly.) Oh, divorced? 

Oca. No. 

Devit. Well, if you think that I have insulted 
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you, I should say the proper person to refer me 
to would be your husband. 


Here Olga leaves the room to put on her 
blouse, closing the door behind her. 


Devit. Full of temperament, full of tempera- 
ment—and pretty too. (Karl lights cigaret at 
table.) Too bad she doesn’t love her husband. 
(Karl, dropping cigaret, sits and looks at the 
Devil without speaking.) How do I know? The 
way she turned to you just now when she fancied 
herself insulted. It didn’t escape me. No, she 
doesn’t love her husband. He must be either a 
genius Or a very common man. Marriage with 
them is always unlucky. Believe me, common 
men love so low that the wives are afraid some- 
body will steal in through the window which they 
forgot to lock, And genius—well! That lives on 
the top floor, so many stairs, no elevator! 
Her ideal is—the second floor. (Karl 
looks impatiently at his watch and goes toward 
the door of the studio. The Devil leans back 
blowing the smoke of his cigaret indifferently.) 
This is the second time I have seen her shoulders. 

Kart, What do you mean? 

Devi. The first time I saw them was in 
Paris—— (Start from Karl.) At the Louvre. 
Only they were on the Aphrodite. Am I right? 

Kart. How should I know? 

Devi. (Lifting himself upright, 
Which shoulders have you not seen? 

Kart. (Angry.) I’ve seen the Aphrodite. 

Devit. Well, you may take my word, I have 
seen them both. And, believe me, since Alcamenes 


cynically.) 


I have known only one sculptor who could model 
such shoulders. 
Kart. Who’s that? 


Devit. Good living. Such tender, soft lines 
are only possible for a woman who lives exquis- 
itely well. 

Outca. (Re-entering.) What’s the time? 

Devic. (Looking up over back of chair.) He'll 
be here in ten minutes. 

Otca. (Angry.) Who? 

Devit. Your husband. 

Otca. Oh, so you weren’t asleep after all. 

Devi. Oh, yes I was. But “what’s the time?” 
always means the husband’s coming by ten min- 
utes. If it wasn’t for that ten minutes there 
would be more divorced women. (He goes and 
unlocks the door of the hall.) And less locked 
doors. 

Otca. Will this never stop? 

Devi. Come, now. Let us be logical. Let us 
look the situation in the face. Enter your hus- 
band. Well, here I am; where is the picture? 
The picture? (Shrugs his shoulders.) There is 
no picture. Karl hasn’t even touched a brush. 
Your husband is astonished; he tries to speak; 
the words stick in his throat; he gasps, “Well, 
if you didn’t paint, why is she dressing?” Ima- 
gine the situation. You look at one another hor- 
ribly embarrassed; Karl stammers something, but 
that only makes it worse. Nothing has happened, 
and yet the mischief is done. hat mischief? 
Appearances, appearances. They’re like fly-paper, 
there’s no getting away from it. (Speaking to 
Olga.) You go home with your husband, and he 
doesn’t speak, and if you ask him, “Why don’t 
you say something?” his blood seems to boil. If 
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you ask him to take a cab he suspects that you 
want to avoid meeting somebody; every word that 
you utter tortures him. And if 

Kart. And if it were so, we are not alone: 
you are here. 

Devit. (Jcy and cynical.) Just so, I am here. 
One word from me would save the situation; 
but I know myself. I’m a strange, whimsical, 
almost cruel man, and I’m afraid I won’t say the 
word. Tableau! Embarrassing silence! Then I 
say, “I regret that I should have come at such 
an inopportune moment.” I take my hat and 
walk out discreetly. If necessary, I can even 
stammer my excuses, 

Ouca. If this is a jest it’s a cruel one. 

Devit. Doubtless, Madame. But that’s not ev- 
erything. I can also be quite correct if you want 
me to be. If your husband comes in now, I can 
tell him that the portrait has not been touched 
and ask his pardon. 

Orca. Pardon? Pardon for what? 

Devit. (Bowing.) For having—quite accident- 
ally—seen your shoulders. 

Oca. Who are you? 

Devit. I am he who always comes at the 
proper moment. I come from the Nowhere, I 
go to the Nowhere. I am HERE. (Pointing to 
Olga’s forehead.) 

Oca. What do you want of me? You cling 
to me, falsely pretending something. I hardly 
know you for five minutes, and I imagine I feel 
your fingers at my throat. 

Devit. Very clever indeed. Most pretty women 
don’t feel them so soon. 


Here Karl attempts to interfere, but the 
absolute self-possession of the Devil disarms 
him. The Devil coolly declares his attention 
of attending Mrs. Hofmann’s ball. “But my 
husband!” Olga interposes. “Never mind,” 
smiles the Devil. The conversation drifts to 
her husband and to marriage. “You seem to 
have strong views against marriage; may I 
ask why?” Olga asks. “Because,” the Devil 
replies, “you want to marry Karl and I want 
to save him.” 

(Starts toward him.) 


Kar. I beg your par- 


don. 

Devit. An artist ought never to marry. His 
wife will swear on the wedding day to stand by 
his side through life. The day after the wedding 
she will stand in his way. 

Otca. Not the real wife. 

= The real wife is always the other man’s 
wife. 


The Devil changes his tone; he goes into 
an antique church chair, on the back of which 
he leans his arm, speaking as if from a pulpit. 
The room is dark, and the red light from the 
fireplace lends an uncanny expression to his 
countenance. He preaches the gospel of self- 
indulgence. Of course; what else would the 
devil preach? He takes their hands in his in 
mockery of the marriage rite. 
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Ouca. I don’t know what you, who profess 
to know everything, know about us, but anyone 
who thinks Karl capable of one base thought 
must be very low and contemptible himself. 

Devit. It’s not a base thought. It’s a great 
thought—a thought that brings joy and warmth 
and light into your wretched little lives; but joy 
has its price. And you must pay it, you misers. 
The drunkard dies of drink, but while he is 
drunk angels in Heaven sing to him. The poet 
dies in the ecstasy of his sweetest song. It is a 
coward’s bravery that turns away from the wine, 
the song, and the lips of woman. The smallest 
candle-end shows you it is worth while to burn 
up for the sake of a little warmth, a little light. 
The only end of life is to burn, to burn yourself 
up; you must flame and blaze like a torch and 
toss the fire about you. I know! Your moral- 
ists tell you to love one another. Don’t believe 
them. Your grubby little earth with its paltry 
million years is not ripe for such a love as that. 
It can only breed monks, madmen, Methodists. 
Don’t be a fool. Be a rascal, but be a pleasant 
rascal, and the world is yours. Look at me! I 
own the earth. Here is the key of life—love your- 
self, only yourself. Dress yourself in the softest 
garments, kiss the sweetest lips, drink the wine of 
life. Don’t try to be sober. Get drunk—drunk— 
as drunk as possible. (Bell rings sharply.) 

Oca. (Rises, in a low voice.) My husband! 


The Devil charms the husband to such a 
degree that he asks Olga to invite him to the 
ball. Olga departs with Hofman, and a re- 
markable interview between Karl and the 
Devil takes place. 


Devi. (Takes both Karl’s hands and swings 
him around.) Look at her! She’s yours. Think 
what it means—joy, unspeakable joy, the most 
supreme joy one can have. And to think that 
you are too lazy to stretch out your hand. Why, 
another one would toil day and night, would risk 
life and limb for such a prize, and it just drops 
at your feet—a windfall. 

Karu. I suppose that’s why. (Jn a tone as if 
he didn’t think much of it.) Just a windfall. 

Devit. Last fall, on the sixth of September—I 
shall never forget the date—something strange 
happened to me. I put on an old suit I hadn’t 
worn for a long time, and as I picked up the 
waistcoat a sovereign fell out. God knows how 
long it had been there. As I turned this sove- 
reign over to look at it it suddenly slipped through 
my fingers and rolled away. I looked and looked, 
but my sovereign was gone. I became nervous. 
I can’t find the sovereign. I search around for 
half an hour, three-quarters of an hour, still I 
can’t find it. I get angry. I get furious. I shift 
the furniture—no sovereign. I call my man, we 
both look everywhere until it’s dark. I’m per- 
spiring and trembling. I have but one idea: I 
must get that sovereign back. Suddenly a sus- 
picion comes into my mind. I get up from my 
knees, I scream at the top of my voice to my 
servant, “You thief, you have found the sove- 
reign and put it into your pocket.” The man gets 
angry and answers me disrespectfully. I am 
about to strike him when I see the blade of a 
knife shining in his hand. I draw my revolver. 
(Taking a shining revolver out of his pocket and 


rising.) And with this revolver I nearly killed a 
man for a sovereign I didn’t need and had never 
missed, just a found sovereign. (Puts revolver 
on table.) 

(Embarrassed.) I give found money 
away. 

Devit. I would have given it away, but it 
slipped through my fingers, and whatever slips 
through our fingers that is just the one thing we 
want. We break our necks for it! That’s human 
nature. And if it once slips through your fin- 
gers, you will run after your found sovereign. 
And then, when it is too late, you will find it 
sweet, you will find it dear, you will find it bright, 
you will find it worth having. 

Kart. No! I tell you! I have known her all 
these years, and we’ve been good friends only— 
and we'll remain good friends, nothing else! I 
don’t want the found sovereign. 

Devi, (Very emphatically.) And if it slips 
away? (Silence. Then quickly.) If another 
man runs away with it? 

Kart. (Suddenly jumping at a conclusion.) 
Who? (Looks at Devil.) 

Devic. (Triumphant.) I! (Silence.) 

Kart. You? (Laughs and turns from him.) 

Devit. To-night! This very night she’!l be 
mine. (Laughs.) Oh, what joy! What exquis- 
ite joy! For ten thousand years I have had no 
prettier mistress. 

Kart, (Turning to him.) What do you say? 

Devit. Mistress, I said! Come to-night to her 
house. When the lights are burning, when the 
air seems to be filled with music and perfume. 
You'll see before day dawns. 

Kart. Enough! Enough! 

Devit. How you will run after your lost 
sovereign! Every hour when you wonder where 
she is, she spends with me. A carriage passes. 
Your heart stands still. Who’s in that carriage? 
Shall I tell you? We! You see a couple vanish 
around a corner, clinging lovingly to one another. 
Who were they? We! We! Always we! A 
light goes out in some window—who put that 
light out? We! We sit in every carriage, we 
vanish around every corner—clinging lovingly to- 
gether—we stand behind every window curtain in 
close embrace, looking into your tortured face, 
your maddened eyes, and we cling closer, closer, 
and we laugh—we laugh! (Laughs long.) 

Enough! Enough! 

Deviz. We laugh at you! You! 
weak fool! You luck refuser! 

Kari. (Screaming at top of his voice.) You 
fiend! (Reaches for revolver with right hand. 
Devil grabs his hand and holds revolver, Karl 
staring straight ahead. Devil rises, leaving re- 
volver on table.) 

Devit. You see, my boy, one may draw a re- 
volver for a lost sovereign! (As he starts to 
cross, a look of devilish satisfaction comes into 
his eyes.) 


You poor 


The second act is at the ball in Olga’s 
house. His Satanic Majesty, faultlessly at- 
tired, with only a suspicion of red in the 
lining of his coat, makes sport of the guests 
assembled in the conservatory until he is alone 
with Elsa, known as “saucy” Elsa. She knows 
that Karl is not violently in love with her, 
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Nevertheless, she insists that she will marry 
him. 

Devit. Pardon me. I don’t think you will. 

Ersa. You will see. 

Devit. (Rising.) You have been kind enough 
to honor me with your confidence, and now I will 
be quite frank with you. This marriage cannot 
come off. 

ELsa. 


DEVIL. 


(Points to the chair.) Please sit down. 
(Takes her hands and swings her into 
chair.) No, you will sit down now because I am 
going to set you right. I know the reason of 
this marriage, but you don’t know the reason, or 
you don’t want to know it. 


The Devil works upon Elsa’s feelings, and 
finally extracts from her a weeping confession 
of her love for Karl. 


Devit. And this is Saucy Elsa! 

Extsa. No. Until to-night I was a young girl 
afraid of nobody. Now I feel like an old woman. 
(Takes mirror.) What am I to do? 

Devit, Remember, you have one weapon which 
will deal the death blow to the most attractive 
woman, to the woman who knows every card in 
the game of love. That one weapon is—purity. 

Etsa. (Covering her ears.) May I listen? 

Devi. (Taking her hands from her ears.) 
No; but listen all the same; it may do you some 
good. And now go dance with Karl, but don’t 
try to be a woman, be a girl. Don’t try to be 
saucy. 

Etsa. I’m not really saucy, I’m afraid it’s 
only a pose. 

Devit. Don’t pose, be yourself; be bashful; be 
ashamed of your saucy costume. Look at the 
young man as if you were only waiting for a 
pirate to steal you away from girl-land, and show 
you the way into woman’s land. Head high, my 
little girl—that’s it. And if anybody dares to 
call you saucy again, tell him that you once met 
a gentleman at a ball to whom you thought to 
give a piece of your mind that would make him 
feel very, very small, and instead you left with 
a piece of his mind that made you feel very, very 
small, and made him feel as if he were the 
a scoundrel in the world. Which perhaps 
€ is. 


When the Devil sees that Karl is now be- 
coming infatuated with Elsa, he pretends to 
make love to Olga, and confides to Karl that 
she will appear in a little while with only her 
cloak as a proof of her impudent love for him 
(The Devil). He tells Olga, who has also 
noticed Karl’s growing interest in the girl, that 
she must enter the room muffled in her opera 
cloak, and complain of the cold. She does as 
he bids her, and an angry scene between her- 
self and Karl follows. She tries to go away 
into the ball room with the Devil; but Karl, 
whose passion and jealousy are now equally 
aroused, intervenes. 


Kart. Olga, you shall not go in the ballroom. 
(Devil as if about to leave them alone. Is held 


off by Karl who steps in front of him now.) 
You shall not leave; it concerns you, too. 
Orca. Doctor, give me your arm. Doctor! 
Kart. (In tone of command.) Stop! (The 
waltz is not heard any more.) We'll settle this 
thing now, right here. 
Otca. Are you mad? 
Devi. If I didn’t think he was mad—— 
Kart. Take off that cloak! 
Oxca. (Firmly.) No. 
Kart. Take off that cloak! 
Otca. (To Devil.) Please, 


me. 

(Half-maddened.) Then I'll make you. 
(Karl rushes down stairs. Devil catches him 
before he reaches the bottom and holds him 
back...A pause, Devil comes to Olga and smiles.) 

Orca. Why did you stop him? 

Deviz. (In a very low voice, as if ashamed.) 
Really, Madame, I didn’t know myself whether— 
(Feigns embarrassment. ) 

Orca. (To Devil.) Will you please help me 
off with my cloak? 

Devi. (Starts to help, with refusing gesture.) 
Madame—ah! 

Karu. I will. 

Orca. (Very loud.) No! (Wraps herself 
closer in the cloak.) 

(Devil and Karl stare at each other. The Devil 
shrugs his shoulders. Olga goes up the stairs.) 


Doctor, protect 


Here the husband enters. “Please help me 
off with my cloak,” she says; and taking his 
arm she sweeps majestically out into the ball- 
room. A few moments later she re-enters in 
agitation. 


Oca. Your scheme was a great success, 

Devit. What are you going to do? 

Orca. I’m going to write to him. 

Devit. (Reads the envelope.) “To Karl.” 
But what will you write? 

Otca. He wanted to settle my account. I will 
settle him. I will never see him again. Oh! To 
have thought me capable of—— How could he? 
I despise him. 

Devic. Pour quoi, Madame? 

Outca. Because—because—— 

Devit. Because you love him! 

Oca. (Frightened.) What! (Tries to get 
her thoughts together.) After what has happened 
I hate him. And I shall tell him so. 

‘ i I am very sorry. (Takes pen from 
er. 

Outca. Don’t be sorry. I have much to thank 
you for. You have rendered me a service. I 
shall speak my mind. There shall be no mistake. 

Devit. That’s it; express your real feelings. 
(With ironical emphasis.) Cold, harsh. 

Orca. Cold! Harsh! 

Deviz. Make an end of it, once for all. 

Orca. Once for all. 

Devi. (Dipping pen in ink places it in her 
hand.) Now write. (Olga speaks the first sen- 
tence as she writes it. At the word “longer” the 
Devil takes it up, finishing the sentence with a 
different meaning, and dictates rest of letter walk- 
ing up and down.) 

Orca. (In hard voice, speaks while writing.) 
Sir, your behavior of this evening has shown me 
that you are no longer—— 
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THE DEVIL DICTATES A LOVE-LETTER 


Mr. Stevens, the “authorized” Devil, in one of the 
most thrilling and clever scenes of Molnar’s remarkable 
play. 4 bam ball 





Devit. (Continuing.) able to keep up the 
wretched farce of mere friendship. I read your 
inmost thought to-night, and, Karl, the knowledge 
that you love me has made me unspeakably happy. 
Dearest—— (Olga looks up at Devil, who 1s 
standing now near her. He repeats “Dearest,” 
and points to letter. She resumes writing.) 
why should we struggle any longer against 
the resistless tide that is drawing us together? 
My strength is gone. (Olga looks up again. The 
Devil repeats “My strength is gone” by motion of 
lips, making no sound. She writes.) Without 
you I am lost in the black waters. Save me, Karl! 
With your strong arms about me, with your lips 
to mine, I care not where we drift. I am yours— 
all yours. You are the master of my soul. Do 
not leave me, Karl. I love you! I cannot live 
without you! Heaven bless you! (Olga’s head 
falls forward on her arm. Devil comes down 
lower end of table and picks up letter.) 





Ouca. (As if awakening.) What have I writ- 
ten? 
Devit. (Folding letter.) What was in your 


heart. A cold, harsh and final letter. 
Otca. Cold! Harsh! (Laughs hysterically.) 
I have written everything I had meant never to 


say. 
Otca. (Rising, horrified.) What 
(Coldly.) I will deliver the letter. 


doing? 

DeEvIL. 
Women sometimes do not write what they want, 
but they always want what they write. 

Orca. He must not, he shall not see it. (Her- 
man enters coming downstairs.) 

(Putting letter into his pocket.) Mad- 

ame has been so entertaining that I—— 


are you 


DevIt. 


HERMAN. Well, let’s have another cognac be- 
fore you go. 

Devit. Thank you very much, but I have to 
make an important call very early in the morn- 
ing. Madame—— (Goes to Olga, kisses her 
hand.) (To Herman.) I have spent a very 
pleasant evening at your house. 

HERMAN. (Coming to him. They shake hands.) 
The pleasure is mine. (Devil starts to go. Olga 
ulters a suppressed cry.) 

Devit. Madame! 

Oca. (With a forced smile, trying to appear 
undisturbed.) There was a piece of paper here. 
Did you perhaps take it by mistake? (She is 
almost crying from fright.) 

Devi. (Taking the letter out of his pocket, 
going toward Herman as if about to give him the 
letter.) Do you mean this? Perhaps your hus- 


band—— 

Oxca. No, no; it was not that. (Laughing 
bitterly.) 

Devit. (Bowing.) Madame. (Bows to Her- 


man, bows low to both, and goes out.) 

Herman. (To Olga.) Well, I’m glad it’s 
over. You look tired, dearie. 

Otca. I am tired. 

HerMAN. You look flushed. But it’s very be- 
coming; you never looked prettier. (Olga is 
leaning backward over the table. He takes her 
hand.) My darling wife! (Starts to kiss her.) 

Orca. (Unkindly.) Please—please don’t. 

Herman. (Looks at his watch.) It is after 
four o’clock, Olga. Are you going to stay here? 

Orca. Let me rest a minute. 

HerMAN. As you please. 

Orca. (Alone. Man servant comes in above 
platform and goes up side stairs.) 

Ouca. (To servant.) What do you want? 

Servant. The lights, Madame. 

Otca. Turn off the lights. (Servant turns 
switch, puts all the lights out and goes out. The 
lamps in the street and the garden are burning 
but the room is dark.) 

HERMAN. It would be wiser to sleep, my dear. 
ee waits a minute, shrugs his shoulders, goes 
out. 

Oca. To go to sleep! 

(One sees the Devil in his fur overcoat in the 
garden. Afterward he turns around the corner 
of the house. As he passes a lamp he takes of 
his hat, at which moment she sees the shadow 
on the wall. Olga shrieks.) 

No! (She drops into a chair.) 


The next morning Elsa goes to the studio, 
where, by a device of the Devil, she meets the 
discarded model, Mimi. When she hears the 
latter’s story, she goes away seized with pity 
and perhaps with repugnance for Karl. She 
has hardly departed when Olga arrives in 
hopes of forestalling the delivery of her letter. 
“Oh, tell me—did you—have you?” she asks 
the Devil. “Your letter,” he retorts, “is de- 
livered.” 


Otca. I don’t know how I shall find courage 
to speak to him, yet I feel I must. I want to 
go away from here, yet there is something that 
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keeps me back. I cannot, I cannot. What will 
become of me? 

Devit. You will want to discuss your letter. 
I will be only in the way 

Oca. Well, then, I shall speak to him quite 
frankly. I shall tell him for the last time—— 
(Karl's voice heard outside, calling “Heinrich! 
Heinrich!?’) 

Devic. If you need me I shall be here. (Dis- 
ippears through door in wall.) 

Kari. (Entering.) Olga! (Olga motions to 
him to be quiet.) I was—I was afraid you would 
never forgive my brutal behavior of last night. 

Oca. (Rising.) Sh! He is there! Tell me, 
were you surprised about my letter? 

Kart. Your letter? What letter? 

Otca. Karl! Oh, I understand. You want 
me to be discreet. Be frank. I am not ashamed 
and I am not afraid. When I wrote that letter 
I only half knew what I was doing, and I was 
sorry afterward that I had written it. But I am 
sorry no more. Women don’t always write what 
they want, but they always want what they write. 
Karl, I should like to read that letter over with 
you, 


Kart. Why, I haven’t received any letter. Did 
you write me? 
Otca. (To Devil, who has entered.) Dr. 


Miller, where is my letter? 

Devit. O, I ask a thousand pardons. My only 
excuse is that there are letters that had better 
not be delivered. 


He takes out the letter and places it in 
Karl’s hand. “Put that letter into the fire,” 
Olga exclaims. Karl throws the letter into 
the fireplace and Olga starts as the flames eat 
itup. The Devil bids adieu to them and goes 
out to catch his train. 


Otca. Karl, I would have given one year of 
my life if you had not burned that letter. 

Kart. Why, you told me—why, what did it 
contain ? 

Oca. You know it all. What I told you a 
few moments ago. And now— (Goes to fire.) 
—hburned to ashes. My first love letter; the 
trembling confession of my infatuation with you 
which I would love to have read over and over 
again with you. I want that letter back to drink 








THE RIVAL DEVIL IN THE SAME ACT 


Mr. Arliss, the sinister Prince of Hades, in the Fiske 
production of the sensational Hungarian comedy that is 
running successfully in two metropolitan theaters. 


I don’t want to think! I want to 


in its passion. 
If I had that letter 


be happy! Only happy! 


back! Karl! (They start to embrace. Devil 
enters carrying a traveling bag.) 

Kari. I thought you’d gone. 

Devit. I ask ten thousand pardons. So care- 


less of me. By some mistake I gave you my 
coal bill instead of your letter. 

The Devil gives Olga the letter. She rises 
up and joins Karl in a fury of passion. “Karl, 
Karl, my letter.” They go out arm in arm, 
reading the letter. “There you are,” remarks 
the Devil, picks up his bag and goes out. 

(Curtain. ) 


THE VULGARIZATION OF SALOME 


HE ways of the theatrical public, 

like the ways of the gods, are 

T inscrutable. Not two years ago 
Oscar Wilde’s exotic and sombre 

tragedy, made tonal by Richard 

Strauss, the greatest living composer, was 
driven from the boards of the Metropolitan 
Opera House because of objections to the 
Dance of the Seven Veils; to-day there are, 
according to one calculation, no less than 
twenty-four vaudeville dancers in New York 


alone who give their interpretation of the 
daughter of Herodias, and from the Empire 
City the Salome epidemic is spreading over the 
rest of the country. The vulgarization of 
Salome by music-hall dancers of all descrip- 
tions is the poetic vengeance which the fates 
have granted to the spurned composer and the 
dead poet. 

The New World, as one writer puts it, 
which would not accept the Salome of art, has 
now riotously welcomed the Salome of the 
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THE BORROWED ART OF GERTRUDE HOFFMANN 


The Salome dance of this gifted performer is an exact reproduction of the “act” of Maud Allan, whose bare toes 
described the lesson of beauty to the gasping public of London. 


dance hall. The cartoonists have familiarized 
women and children with the vision of 


Salome, and the spectacular lady has invaded 


our homes. “If,” remarks The Times, 
“Strauss’s ‘Salome,’ put forward with all the 
art that could possibly be associated with it, 
had not been suppressed at the Metropolitan 
Opera House two years ago, we should never 
have suffered from our present infliction. 
‘ Let us try to get over our habit of 
trying to suppress such things. They always 
crop up again in various forms to plague the 
suppressors.” 


The first of the recent Salomes to appear 
on the field in America was Gertrude Hoff- 
man. Her performances are an exact imita- 
tion of the art of Maud Allan, the beautiful 
dancer whose naked feet have bewitched all 
England. Miss Allan, in the picturesque lan- 
guage of W. J. Henderson in the New York 
Sun, has risen on her bare toes to the dome 
of fame’s gilded hall. It is not at all likely, 
he assures us, that she will give her “act” in 
New York. “Since the ‘Salome’ of Richard 
Strauss had to go, it is certain that the 
‘Salome’ of Miss Allan must never arrive.” 
Miss Allan, we are told, wears a headdress 
in Eastern fashion; her breast shows the cir- 
cular plates seen in pictures of Amazons, 
while across the front of the torso swing two 
or three pendants. A black net is suspended 
from a waistband supported by the hips; she 


wears an undergarment usually worn by ballet 
dancers, but no tights. “Except for the ar- 
ticles mentioned,” says Mr. Henderson, “she 
is absolutely naked, body and limbs.” To 
quote further: 


“The dance begins with some highly significant 
postures and movements. hen these 
graphics appear to have been exhausted, the head 
of Jokanaan suddenly appears on a pedestal at 
the left of the dancer. She sees it and folds up 
like a recoiling serpent. Then she unwinds and 
creeps towards it with tense, low strides. She 
hesitates, she throbs, she turns away, she ap- 
proaches again, and finally she pounces upon the 
head and carries it toward the footlights. There 
she goes into a spasm of physical raptures over 
it. She makes Olive Fremstad’s famous dress 
rehearsal performance of ‘Salome’ look like the 
revery of a nun. If Mary Garden next season 
comes within a mile of this she will cause New 
York to sit agog. 

“Suddenly the dancer springs to her full height 
and swinging the head at arm’s length brings 
it above her face. Then she suddenly drops the 
white lips upon her own, and for a moment seems 
to drink obscene kisses from them as from the 
brim of a cup. Then follows a writhing convul- 
sion. She puts the head behind her, hides her 
face with one arm and creeps back toward the 
pedestal. In another moment she drops it behind 
the pedestal and falls shuddering to her knees. 

“Again she rises, this time slowly. Her whole 
nude figure quivers. She writhes and worms her 
way across the stage. She wreathes fantastic 
figures with her arms, her legs, her gleaming 
body. She staggers, she reels, she falls, a shining 
mass in the pallid moonlight. The curtain de- 
scends. The opera glasses also descend. The 
Vision of Salome is over.” 
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“GETTING THE 


BENDS” 


rhe Salome dance of La Sylphe, in the opinion of dancing masters, is closely allied to the art of the snake lady 
and the professional contortionist. 


Miss Eva Tanguay, that strange creature 
who lacks a voice but possesses an aggressive 
individuality that captures her audience, pre- 
sents her “own original” vision of Salome. Her 
dance, as described by a dancing master in 
the New York World, consists in reality of 
the most rapid method of crossing the stage 
ever witnessed, and the most daring undress 
ever seen on a stage outside of the resorts un- 
der police surveillance. Another Salome, 
Vera Olcott, who exhibits her act at a dime 
museum, has attracted no little notice. Hers 
is a more substantial conception, Oriental, not 
Greek, in spirit. The most bizarre Salome, 
however, is La Sylphe. She, in the words of 
the dancing master, represents what might be 
called “getting the bends” in dancing. Hers, 
he says, is a sensation no country save India 
has witnessed. “She is closely related to the 
lady in the snake-like tights who amused and 
astonished the small boy with the price of 
admission to a circus side show or closing 
vaudeville performance. But,” he goes on to 
say, “our grandfathers did not call the snake- 
lady artistic.” 


“La Sylphe uses not more than two or three 
real steps in dancing. Every other movement is 
a contortion. Take Genee, for instance, or Bon- 
fanti, over whom your grandfathers once :aved. 
They danced, offering certain steps set to music. 
To-day the dancer contorts her entire frame and 
repeatedly breaks the firmest rule of artistic 


dancing—i.e., ‘Never raise the leg on a higher 
level than that of the hip, and keep arm and leg 
movements in perfect harmony. There is nothing 
harmonious about contortion dancing.” 


Sarah J. MacNutt, M.D., a woman physi- 
cian, condemns the contortiou dance as béing 
injurious to the spine, and as a practice that 
eventually carries the performer to the sur- 


geon’s table. Moreover, she asserts, the in- 
tense abnormal passion simulated by the 
dancers must reach across the footlights and 
take hold of the nervous system of hysterical 
women in the audience. Mrs. Lou Wall 
Moore, on the other hand, who has read in 
the inscriptions and in the pictures on the 
Greek vases, the ancient secret of beauty, will 
make the gyrations.of Salome part of the sche- 
dule of a proposed institute of classical dan- 
cing. Perhaps the frantic and often grotesque 
efforts of the dancers in the war for suprem- 
acy are only unconscious efforts to create a 
new art out of an ancient one by attempting 
to convey through the medium of motion im- 
pressions more definite than poetry or music. 

The vaudeville resuscitation of Salome has 
not called forth many protests, except a letter 
from Marie Cahill, the actress, in which she 
appealed to the two political parties to adopt 
in their state conventions a plank creating a 
theatrical censor. “The stage,” she claims, 
“is an uneducated youth’s only classroom, and 
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“I DON’T CARE” 


This is the burden of Eva Tanguay’s newest song and 
of her artistic career. Her dance for the head of John 
the Baptist has been called the most rapid method of 
crossing the stage and the most daring undress seen in a 
legitimate show-house. 


its text should be chosen with the same care 
that is given by the Board of Education. 

The stage of America cannot be unclean if 
that in New York is protected.” The Even- 
ing Mail attempts to analyze the vogue of 
Salome, which, in its opinion, is due to the 
fact that she is “completely a work of the 
imagination.” 


“She is supposed to be derived from a Bible 
story, and yet she is not once mentioned by name 
in the Bible—the Salome of the Scriptures being 
quite another and a very different person. Like 
Faust, and the Wandering Jew, and Peter Rugg 
in New England, she has been built up piece by 
piece, as the centuries went past, by the restless 
human mind; and now that she is quite fully 
embodied at last, the human mind is as delighted 


with her as is a fond father with a pretty way- 
ward child of his own begetting. Nothing in life, 
nothing else in literature or in art, is so interest- 
ing as are these piecemeal products of the 
imagination of a thousand years. 

“She is bad, and that is a great element in her 
attraction. The alluring, decadent music of 
Strauss helped her to get her grip, and another 
powerful factor has been the interest in that new 
and strange thing, the interpretative and philo- 
sophical dancing of Isadora Duncan, which every 
Salome dancer tries to imitate, in some small way 
at least.” 


Miss Isadora Duncan has not given the 
Salome dance in her present tour through the 
United States. She refuses to sacrifice her 
art to the sensationalism and the vulgarity of 
the hour. In her dance the purely physical 
plays no part. She dances scantily clad, re- 
marks a writer in the New York Sun. “The 
fact that her feet and legs are unclothed is 
forgotten. It is part of the picture. Miss 
Duncan therefore does not rely upon physical 
charms to add to her success, as do some of 
the so-called dancers who are at present doing 
various sorts of stunts on both sides of the 
water. Her success comes through her grace 
and ease of movement, not on account of her 
ability to kick or wiggle or do acrobatic tricks.” 

Mr. Percival Pollard, in the New York 
fact that 


Times, dwells at length on the 
“Salomania,” the craze which has so violently 
infected New York, is in Europe a thing of 


the past. The fashion, he tells us, was at its 
height in Germany in 1907, when Miss Dun- 
can and Madeleine, a hypnotic dancer, cele- 
brated unparalleled triumphs. Our graceful 
and energetic artists are, he tells us, “tailing 
in the procession.” , 


“Just as Genee had been the favorite of a gen- 
eration in London before we saw her; as ‘Louise’ 
took half a dozen years to reach us, and Lehar’s 
operetta two; so is it in the case of the dancers 
now most conspicuously announced as ‘new.’ For 
which we need not blame those ladies. It is not 
their fault if our music-hall merchants never dis- 
cover anything until Europe has approved it.” 


Mr. Pollard seems to have little faith in 
the revival of the art of dancing. “Not these 
dances themselves, or these dancers, will live,” 
he asserts, “or even our excitement over them; 
but only as more lasting arts have represented 
them. Let us applaud Miss Duncan as much 
as we like; let us give solemn ear to all the 
noble lessons she would teach with her toes; 
but let us not imagine that she, her pupils, or 
her theories will live one-half as long as the 
portrait F. A. von Kaulbach painted of her in 
Munich in 1902.” 








MUSIC AND DRAMA 
EDUCATIONAL AGENT 


THE THEATER AS AN 
HERE was a time when the thea- 
ter was regarded as the resi- 
T dence of the devil; to-day it is 
recognized as a moral force and 
in the hands of those who have 
founded the Educational Theater in a packed 
district of lower New York, it becomes dis- 
tinctly an agency of good. That theater, Mr. 
William Winthrop Morse assures us in The 
Outlook, in the four seasons of its existence, 
has played to 132,000 children, and had to dis- 
appoint fully as many because of lack of 
room. It has also given plays for adults, 
especially for our new-come citizens from 
over-seas, but in its essence and purpose it is 
a Children’s Theater, whose audience and 
actors are children. Its inspiration, we are 
told, was the belief of Miss Alice Minnie 
Herts that the dramatic instinct slumbering in 
every child and exploited by managers of 
penny arcades and cheap vaudeville houses, 
could be turned to educational profit. If it 
has so far ministered chiefly to the youth of 
one nation, its explanation is to be sought in 
the chance of its location. 

It has now outgrown the limited Educa- 
tional Alliance Theater and will take up a 
larger and independent life with Mark Twain 
as president, Dr. G. Stanley Hall, the Rev. 
Percy S. Grant, Mr. Robert Collier and Mr. 
Otto H. Kahn among its directors in a more 
cosmopolitan section. Mark Twain remarked 
that New York alone should have forty such 
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theaters. Its outlook for the future is wide, 
but Mr. Morse remarks the leaders will ad- 
vance deliberately, making sure of every step, 
so that the institution may indeed prove to be 
a mighty factor for civic righteousness. 

Mr. Morse conducts us in imagination to 
the narrow streets, littered with mangled 
newspapers and jammed with push-carts. We 
wind through swarms of muddied children, 
old women with burden-bent backs, and 
shuffling, long-bearded patriarchs, and join 
the animated gathering in the lobby—neatly 
dressed young men and women of the working 
classes, typewriters, shop-girls, plumbers, 
tailor’s assistants, teamsters, together with 
their delighted younger brothers and sisters. 


“It is Saturday evening, and the children, un- 
less they are accompanied, cannot enter. An air 
of comfortable acquaintance blows through the 
theater; greetings fly back and forth, and small 
candy bags are politely exchanged. You hear a 
sparkling-eyed daughier of the Ghetto discussing 
an essay of Maeterlinck. You turn companion- 
ably to the boy next you. 

““Have you ever played here?” 

“Yes, sir,’ with a glow of pride; ‘I was Tom 
Canty in “The Prince and the Pauper.”’ 

“Then he points out the other notables present 
—‘Lord Fauntleroy,’ ‘Snow-White,’ ‘Sara Crewe,’ 
‘Rosalind,’ in company, alas! with ‘Ferdinand’! 

“‘Not much of a crowd,’ you volunteer, look- 
ing over the three or four hundred that half fill 
the theater. 

“No, sir,’ he bears testimony. ‘But you ought 
to have been here Sunday afternoons. Why, the 
line went way round the park, just like a snake, 


THEY HAVE NO USE FOR DEVILS 


Every play performed by them is care 


chosen for its moral effect 


A Class ef the Children’s Theater o. - for “The Little Princess.” 
y 
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EDITHA AND THE BURGLAR 


A charming scene in Frances Hodgson Burnett’s play, recently produced under the auspices of the Children’s Edu- 
cational Theater 


waiting for the doors to open. I’ve seen more’n a 
thousand turned off ’cause there wasn’t room to 
hold them.’ 

“With pleasure you notice that the walls are 
free from staring signs, so frequent where the 


price is low—‘No Stamping, Shouting, or Whist- 


ling Allowed Here!’ The audience, without 
supervision, maintains good order. 

“The orchestra of boys and girls, who have 
been gathering, now begin to play. It is “The 
Magic Flute,’ and the chatter dies out—the audi- 


ence approves. 
“The curtain rolls up, and you lean forward 
with the rest to become a part of the play. The 
acting delights you with its enthusiasm, vigor, 
and simple naturalness; there is no starring; the 
parts are singularly well balanced; the play is a 
whole, for which all those on the stage and 
many off have worked hard and gladly. Mean- 
while in the audience the attention is rapt. Their 
sympathies go out in readiest response to the 
players, courage and generosity meeting rousing 
applause, and meanness its condemnation.” 


There is a feeling of identity between play- 
ers and audience unrivalled elsewhere. The 
actors live their parts. Plays are chosen to 
build up character as well as provoke interest. 
In the afternoon performances such plays as 
“Little Lord Fauntleroy” and “The Prince and 
the Pauper” are given, in which the nobility 
of the boy hero shines through all, rags, tat- 
ters and splendid garments. “Snow-White,” 
which ran for two seasons, was selected on 
account of its call to the child’s imagination 
and its insistence on the sweet character of 
Snow-White as the source of her final good 
fortune. The evening performances are 


adapted to grown-up audiences. Great inter- 
est was aroused by the production of “The 
Tempest.” No less than one thousand copies, 
in cheap edition, of the play were sold during 
the run. It was followed by “As You Like 
It,” and at present classes are hard at work 
on “Twelfth Night,” to be given in the fall. 
Thus Shakespeare makes his triumphant entry 
into the heart of the Ghetto. 

The plays represent a whole for which chil- 
dren labor in common for the first time in 
their lives. Their energies are centered upon an 
object larger than themselves. Thus collec- 
tively their theatrical career is a training in 


citizenship; individually it makes it possible 


to reach them more directly than even the op- 
portunities of school and church afford. Each 
point, each motive is ardently discussed, so 
that a standard of ethics and manners is 
reached toward which they strive. What boy 
would play a hero hollow-chested and shuffle- 
gaited? ; 

Rags and sloth, too, assume a new signifi- 
cance. “We get through their bodies to their 
hearts,” declares the dramatic director. “The 
player lays aside his clothes but not the play.” 
How intensely the audience experience the 
play was shown when one day the management 
was embarrassed by the sickness of one of the 
dwarfs, an important character in “Snow- 
White.” At the last moment a little hand 
clutched the director’s arm. “Say, I can play 
Nick all right.” ' 
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MARK TWAIN AS THE 


CHILDREN 





PRESENT HIM 


This picture is taken from a dramatization of Mark Twain’s “The Prince and the Pauper,” all of the actors and 
most of the audience being childrep 


“How do you know you can?” the director 
inquired. 

“*Cause I’ve sat in front and watched it 
twice, and I’ve listened to it with my whole 
mind.” 

The boy was charged merely to go through 
the gestures and omit the lines, but he had not 


come for that; with perfect self-possession he 
delivered every word and gesture belonging to 
the part. 

The Educational Theater is a training school 
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for life, not for a histrionic career. The parts 
are not distributed therefore chiefly on the 
ground of ability, but rather to meet the indi- 
vidual’s need. Mr. Morse says on this point: 


“Each one is to be responsible for some direct 
improvement or moral uplift to its player. A 
timorous spirit grows brave as it plays the hero, 
a petty one noble as it impersonates the mag- 
nanimous. The members have a voice in cast- 
ing the parts, but the final selection lies with the 
dramatic director, Mrs. Emma Sheridan Fry, for 
nine years with the late Richard Mansfield, and 
several as leading woman at the Boston Museum. 
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SHAKESPEARE AT THE CHILDREN’S PLAY-HOUSE 


A scene from “The Tempest,” produced several years ago. 


Other Shakespeare plays are scheduled for 1908. 
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SNOW WHITE AND THE SEVEN DWARFS 


One of the most delightful German fairy tales produced by the children. 


They are as successful in their way a8 


the children’s company which produces “Peter Pan” om the road 


The Children’s Theater does not have 


the effect of tempting the little actor 
toward the professional stage. The in- 
stitution feeds the play-acting instinct 
that exists in all children, and after 
appearing at the Children’s Theater, the crav- 
ing for dramatic self-expression is satisfied 
and the little actor gladly rejoins the audience. 
“The girl,” Mr. Morse remarks, “who else 
might have entered the chorus, leaves the class 
at the end of a few years with a larger 
preparation for her own life.” 

The cost of the theater is small. The me- 
chanical stage work is performed by the 
children under the supervision of the stage 
manager. Frequently actors and mechanics 
are interchanged. One-fourth of the expenses 
have been met by sale of the tickets at ten 
cents each, leaving a yearly expenditure of 
$4,100, which has been cheerfully covered by 
the directors. The average performance costs 
$88.00. Almost all the 520 members of the 
classes have had the opportunity to act, and 
the audiences have aggregated 179,100. 
There have been 40 Sunday matinees for chil- 
dren, and 15 performances Saturday evenings 
for adults each year. 


Unfortunately the work of the society is 
sadly curtailed by the State Sunday law. No 
other day, Mr. Morse affirms, is possible, be- 
cause the players are working people. The 
unreasonableness of the law has driven the 
little ones from an atmosphere of health to the 
streets for their amusement. Nickelodeons 
open instead their gaping jaws and you pass 
groups of little under-aged fellows watching 
moving pictures temptingly described as 
“Favorite of the Harem,” “A Chinese Opium 
Den” and “The Russian Chorus Girls,” with a 
notice “For men only.” “That such dens of 
sick morals are open on Sunday,” the writer 
exclaims, “while the Children’s Theater with 
its tonic of health and effectiveness is re- 
strained by law—is it not a pity?” It is to be 
strongly urged that the law be modified in such 
a manner as to permit the resumption of edu- 
cational performances. For, as Miss Herts 
has observed of the efforts of the Educational 
Theater, “our triumph is that the child’s ten 
cents buys our entrance into his heart and life, 
while he spends it for a ‘show’ which he con- 
siders a good bargain. The box office counts 
meager returns, but educationally we coin the 
very gold of young hearts into eternal profit.” 











Science and Discovery 


THE LATEST REVELATIONS REGARDING 


THE 


WRIGHT AEROPLANE 


ONSIDERING the achievement 
of Wilbur Wright with his aero- 
. plane in France the other day, 
and the additional flights Orville 
Wright is to make near Wash- 
ington, unless present plans change, the first 
actual detail photographs of this famous air 
craft—heretofore kept closely veiled from 
public view—are of importance in estimating 
the significance of the experiments going on 
at Fort Myer. These photographs, which 
we reproduce here through the courtesy of 
The Scientific American, show, our contem- 
porary says, that the motor-driven aeroplane 
of the Wright brothers is of the greatest sim- 
plicity. It is nothing more than the gliding 
machine of the Wright brothers with a motor 
and propellers added. The pictures ought to 
convince all of the absurdity of the rumors 
that this aeroplane is based upon some newly 
discovered law of physics. Very sensational 
rumors regarding the so-called secrets of the 
Wright aeroplane should now be deemed dis- 
posed of. 

In the photographs reproduced here it is 
made manifest that the machine is fitted with 
a double surface horizontal rudder mounted 
in front, and having a small vertical rudder 
at its central point. Twin vertical rudders are 


used at the rear for side-steering. The two 
propellers are located at the rear of the main 
planes, and are driven in opposite directions 
by chains from the motor located on the lower 
plane a short distance to one side of the center 
line of the machine. 

A vertical surface seen at the front end of 
the motor is the radiator, which consists of a 
number of small tubes closely assembled. The 
machine is carried on wood skids placed a 
short distance below the lower plane, and 
which project forward and upward to form 
a support for the front horizontal rudder. 
Suitable stays extend downward from the 
front edge of the upper plane to these skids, 
and also upward from the front edge of the 
lower plane to their vertical uprights: 


“The main planes are 40 feet long by 6% feet 
wide, and spaced 6 feet apart. Their supporting 
surface is 500 square feet. The horizontal rudder 
planes are-16 feet long by about 2% feet wide, 
their total surface being 75 square feet. The 
weight of the aeroplane without operator or sup- 
plies is about 800 pounds. With two men and a 
supply of fuel and water, it weighs about 1,150 
pounds, which, if the area of the horizontal rud- 
der is added to that of the main planes, gives a 
loading of the surfaces of but 2 pounds per square 
foot. As some of the recent French monoplanes 
carry from 3 to 344 pounds per square foot of sup- 
porting surface, it can be seen that the Wright 





THE AEROPLANE READY TO START, SHOWING RAIL ALONG WHICH IT RUNS 
The tower at the right supports a heavy weight which is connected to the smail car that carries the aeroplane. At 
the moment of starting, the weight drops and jerks the machine suddenly forward, thus accelerating more quickly than 
is possible with the propellers alone, 
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REO NENA A RPREMEEMOUS SENSAUON If the third republic whicn attacnes the utmost im 


SCIENCE AND DISCOVERY 


THREE-QUARTER REAR VIEW OF THE WRIGHT AEROPLANE 


The aeroplane rests on skids which extend forward and support the horizontal rudder. Note the curved vertical 
rudder in the center of this, the vertical radiating tubes at front edge of main planes, the motor extending back from 


them, and the twin propellers and rudders at the rear. 


machine is not heavily loaded, the consequence 
being that it can rise in the air and fly at a 
speed of 26 miles an hour, altho it is capable of 
traveling at the-rate of 40. The machine in use 
in France has but two control levers, while the 
new one to be flown here has three. Two of these, 
which control the warping of the planes and the 
vertical rudders, can be worked in unison, while 
the third operates the horizontal rudder. The 
4-cylinder, vertical, water-cooled gasoline motor 
(which is the Wright brothers’ own design) is 
run at a constant speed of about 1,400 revolutions 
per minute. It drives the propellers in opposite 
directions at about 500 revolutions per minute. 
No carbureter is used, the gasoline being pumped 
into the cylinders above ‘the inlet valves. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Orville Wright, the speed of the 
aeroplane is varied by manipulating the surfaces 
and not by varying the speed of the motor. The 
method of operating the motor without a car- 
bureter by feeding gasoline direct to the cylinders 
is that used by Farman with his 8-cylinder engine, 
and it is claimed that this method, altho not eco- 
nomical of fuel, produces the best results when a 
motor is run at constant speed. The motor of 
the Wright aeroplane is placed in a fore-and-aft 
direction across the lower plane a short distance 
to one side of the center line, while the aviator 
and passenger sit beside the motor on the other 
side of this line and with their feet upon a cross 
brace below and in front of the plane. The frame 
and braces of the aeroplane are constructed of 
wood (spruce, ash, and pine), while unbleached 
muslin is used for the surfaces. No special pains 
have been taken to reduce the resistance of the 
various braces, with the exception of the uprights 
connecting the main planes, which are oval. The 
planes are braced in all directions with piano 


wire. They are flexibly connected so that they 
can be warped slightly by cords passing through 
pulleys and connected to the levers.” 


Thus the main points about the Wright 
machine, as The Scientific American sums 
them up, are its simplicity and efficiency. “The 
former is apparent by a glance at the photo- 
graphs, which also show some reasons for the 
latter, such as the lack of a tail and the almost 
flat surfaces set at a very slight angle of inci- 
dence.” While there are apparently a good 
many head braces to make head resistance, 
nevertheless these are chiefly concentrated at 
one point in the centre part of the machine, 
where the resistance of the motor, radiator 
and men are encountered in any event. Be- 
sides the ease with which the machine glides 
through the air, the Wrights claim that their 
screw propellers (which are of wood and 
about six feet in diameter) give very great 
efficiency. This is another of the chief 
reasons why they can propel their machine at 
such high speeds with so very little horse 
power. The chain drive from the motor to the 
propeller shaft is also a fairly efficient form 
of power transmission. As a result of these 
various causes, they have succeeded in attain- 
ing a speed of forty-four miles an hour with 
about twenty-five horse power, which shows 
that their machine is practically a hundred 
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per cent. more efficient than the best of those 
made abroad. When the question of stability 
and safety is considered, however, this 
machine does not appear to so great an advan- 
tage. It is true that the transverse and longi- 
tudinal stability can be maintained with great 
ease by the warping of the ends of the sur- 
faces and the use of the horizontal rudder, but 
there is nothing in the least automatic in the 
way this is done, the aviator being depended 
upon entirely to control the equilibrium of the 
machine by moving levers. If anything hap- 
pened to the man directing the machine, or 
should he make a false movement of a lever, 
the aeroplane would either plunge suddenly 
to the ground or turn a backward somersault. 
Should anything happen to the horizontal 
rudder (as has been known to occur with other 
aeroplanes) the machine would be completely 
out of control of the aviator, and it would 
probably be dashed to the ground. With the 
Farman type of machine, on the other hand, 
which employs a steadying tail, an accident to 
the rudder might be counteracted by the tail. 
Thus, for the sake of simplicity and efficiency, 
as our contemporary thinks, the element of 
safety has been sacrificed to a considerable 
extent. In a machine for war purposes, how- 
ever, speed and efficiency are most desirable. 

The Wright brothers themselves endeavor 
to give the experience of the aviator in start- 
ing off and making a flight. The Century 
Magazine prints an article from their pen in 
the course of which the illustrious aviators 
say: 


“Let us fancy ourselves ready for the start. 
The machine is placed upon a single rail track 
facing the wind, and is securely fastened with a 
cable. The engine is put in motion, and the 
propellers in the rear whir. You take your seat 
at the center of the machine beside the operator. 
He slips the cable, and you shoot forward. An 
assistant who has been holding the machine in 
balance on the rail starts forward with you, but 
before you have gone fifty feet the speed is too 
great for him and he lets go. Before reaching 
the end of the track the operator moves the front 
rudder, and the machine lifts from the rail like 
a kite supported by the pressure of the air under- 
neath it. The ground under you is at first a 
perfect blur, but as you rise the objects become 
clearer. At a height of one hundred feet you 
feel hardly any motion at all, except for the wind 
which strikes your face. If you did not take the 
precaution to fasten your hat before starting, you 
have probably lost it by this time. The operator 
moves a level; the right wing rises, and the 
machine swings about to the left. You make a 
very short turn, yet you do not feel the sensation 
of being thrown from your seat, so often experi- 
enced in automobile and railway travel. You 
find yourself facing toward the point from which 


you started. The objects on the ground now 
seem to be moving at much higher speed, tho you 
perceive no change in the pressure of the wind 
on your face. You know then that you are trav- 
eling with the wind. When you near the start- 
ing-point, the operator stops the motor while still 
high in the air. The machine coasts down at an 
oblique angle to the ground, and after sliding fifty 
or a hundred feet comes to rest. Altho the 
machine often lands when traveling at a speed 
of a mile a minute, you feel no shock whatever, 
and cannot, in fact, tell the exact moment at 
which it first touched the ground. The motor 
close beside you kept up an almost deafening roar 
during the whole flight, yet in your excitement 
you did not notice it till it stopped!” 


The bearing of the problem of stability upon 
the construction of the machine itself is dealt 
with by the Wrights in the course of the same 
Century Magazine paper: 


“The balancing of a flyer may seem, at first 
thought, to be a very simple matter, yet almost 
every experimenter had found in this the one 
point which he could not satisfactorily master. 
Many different methods were tried. Some ex- 
perimenters placed the center of gravity far below 
the wings, in the belief that the weight would 
naturally seek to remain at the lowest point. It 
was true that, like the pendulum, it tended to seek 
the lowest point; but, also like the pendulum, it 
tended to oscillate in a manner destructive of all 
stability. A more satisfactory system, especially 
for lateral balance, was that of arranging the 
wings in the shape of a broad V, to form a di- 
hedral angle, with the centre low and the wing- 
tips elevated. In theory this was an automatic 
system, but in practice it had two serious de- 
fects; first, it tended to keep the machine oscil- 
lating; and. second, its usefulness was restricted 
to calm air.” 


To those who take a less personal interest 
in the problem, it matters little, as the New 
York Evening Sun remarked editorially the 
day after Orville Wright’s record-breaking 
achievement at Fort Myer, who goes furthest 
into the horizon, “but people who look at these 
things from a patriotic point of view will 
doubtless be gratified on reading of the re- 
markable achievement of Mr. Orville Wright 
at Fort Myer. Just after his successful flight 
at Issy the other day, Delagrange wired to one 
of his acquaintances: “If only I succeed in 
making a record of an hour’s journey before 
Wright, we French aviators may rest content. 
The laurels will be ours despite all the Ameri- 
cans.” Before Delagrange’s performance of 
three weeks ago Farman held the record with 
a flight of nearly half an hour. Delagrange 
outdid him by scarcely more than half a min- 
ute, while Wright’s flight, as the Evening Sun 
notes, was by long odds the greatest to date 
ever achieved with an aeroplane, 
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DISCOVERY OF A HUMAN BEING’S AGE THROUGH 
THE BONES 


am——() AKING advantage of the possibil- 
ity of determining indirectly the 

4 mineral content of bones in 

human beings by means of their 
opacity to Roentgen rays, Pro- 
fessor Charles Henry, says The Scientific 
American, has been examining the hands of 
many people of different ages in order to 
verify the law of Flourens. 

According to the law of Flourens, as stated 
in the columns of our contemporary, the dura- 
tion of the period of growth bears a definite 
relation to longevity; and, in particular, the 
time occupied by any animal in attaining its 
maximum stature is a definite fraction, con- 
stant for all the individuals of the species, of 
the duration of the animal’s life. The maxi- 
mum stature is attained simultaneously with 
the maximum development of the skeleton 
and, as the weight of the skeleton is a pro- 
portion of the amount of mineral salts which 
it contains, the law may be expressed in a 
more mathematical form by saying that the 
percentage of mineral salts in the bones of all 
animals of the same species may be repre- 


sented by similar curves of growth and decline 
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RADIOGRAPH OF FIFTEEN-YEAR-OLD CHILD’S 
HAND BONES 


For purposes of photometric measurement a finger joint 
has been cut from the radiograph. Cempare the opacity 
with the adjoining picture. 


which will differ solely in the values of indi- 
vidual units. 

The opacity, or, to be more strictly accurate, 
the degree of opacity of the bones indicates 
thus the degree of maturity of the individual. 
From his examination of subjects at different 
ages Professor Henry, with his Roentgen ray 
apparatus, modified by photographic plates, 
has deduced a maximum opacity at from thirty 
to thirty-two years (the age at which the 
height and weight normally reach their great- 
est limits), and a minimum opacity of forty- 
five years. Analyses of the ashes of bones of 
deceased persons of various ages and both 
sexes confirm the results arrived at by Pro- 
fessor Henry. It will in time, it is predicted, 
be possible to calculate the expectation of life 
of any individual by these tests of bone 
opacity, and even to establish life insurance 
premiums upon a more equitable basis than 
mortality statistics afford. The testimony of 
a person as to his or her age can now, how- 
ever, be confirmed or refuted by the method 
just perfected, which seems to have given re- 
sults sufficiently exact and intelligible to stand 
the severest tests of evidence. 


RADIOGRAPH OF BONES OF AGED WOMAN’S 
HAND 


At the right is the graduated aluminum standard which 
has been cut out of the other picture. An expert would 
place the age of the person whose hand is here at 75, 
which is correct. 
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THE 


PLANETESIMAL THEORY AND ITS APPLICA- 


TION TO MARS 


TUDENTS of astronomy are well 
aware that Sir Norman Lockyer 
S has preached the meteoric theory 
of the formation of planets and 
suns, notes The Edinburgh Re- 
view. It is equally well known that his 
brother astronomers have “been a little shy” 
about accepting this new gospel. Within the 
last few years, Professors Moulton and Cham- 
berlain, of Chicago, have elaborated an ad- 
vance upon the meteoritic hypothesis, and 
“produced the fantastic theory of planetesi- 
mals,” which has provoked no enthusiasm 
among astronomers, but has been a little more 
fortunate among geologists. Our contempor- 
ary quotes a few lines from a recent geologi- 
cal publication issued by the British Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science to the 
effect that the planetesimal theory is a devel- 
opment of the meteoritic theory, “and presents 
it in an especially attractive guise.” 

It regards meteorites as very sparsely dis- 
tributed through space and gravity as power- 
less to condense them into dense groups. So 
it assigns the parentage of the solar system 
to a spiral nebula, composed of planetesimals, 
and the planets as formed from knots in the 
nebula, where many planetesimals had been 
concentrated near the intersection of their or- 
bits. These groups of meteorites, already as 
dense as a swarm of bees, were then packed 
closer by the influence of gravity, and the con- 
tracting mass was heated by the pressure, even 
above the normal melting point of the material, 
which was kept rigid by the weight of the out- 
lying layers. 

Now we may admire, says The Edinburgh 
Review, commenting upon this, the ingenu- 
ousness of those who, wishing to start with 
something more aboriginal than a fairly simple 
solar system, have hit upon that most dynamic- 
ally complex and incomprehensible thing, a 
spiral nebula, for their protoplasm. But the 
theory of planetesimals is not as yet among 
the theories of dynamical astronomy which are 
accepted as canonical. Only semi-popular ac- 
counts of it have been published, and it has 
never been subjected in detail to the scrutiny 
of keen mathematicians. So at present we are 
not even sure that it does not suffer from the 
disadvantage attributed not long ago to an- 
other theory—that “it is very interesting but 
contradicted by the laws of gravitation.” This 


commentator even fears that Dr. Alfred Rus- 
sell Wallace was not well advised when he 
adopted it as “the last word of science upon 
the subject of the origin of planets.” His 
adaptation of the theory to the case of Mars 
seems to this critic “very curious.” Dr. 
Wallace supposes that Mars was formed by 
the gradual accretion of solid planetesimals, 
so slowly that the heat engendered by the im- 
pact of each little body was lost by radiation 
almost as soon as it generated, so that the 
process produced a hard cold world of stones. 
Then there came along a dense mass of 
planetesimals that the cold planet captured 
very quickly, with the result that it accumu- 
lated a hot molten skin upon a cold exterior. 
The skin cooled quickly, and shrank and 
cracked, and so we have the canals of Mars, 
those famous things which may exist and 
which again may not, Dr. Percival Lowell 
being sure they do, while Professor Wallace 
is as sure they do not in any artificial sense. 
“In recent years scientists have been very 
free with their hypothesis of capture, forget- 
ful of the clear, dynamical principles which 
show that the conditions for capture are alto- 
gether exceptional.” The Edinburgh Review 
and Paris Cosmos say they do not believe that 
Dr. Wallace’s exploitation of the planetesimal 
theory will stand the strain of examination 
by cold-blooded mathematicians. 

“And he is a rash person who would start out 
to explain the evolution of the Martian canals 
from a spiral nebula, rather than admit the exist- 
ence of any desired number of super-intelligent 
Martians. i se 

“Mr. Lowell has failed to make us see, as he 
does, in his Martian canals, any proof of the ex- 
istence of intelligent constructive life upon the 
planet. Dr. Wallace has not been able, we be- 
lieve, to add anything material to his favorite 
thesis that our Earth is the unique abode of life 
in the universe. Each has done something to 
produce the impression that the scientific man is 
as prone as the man in the street to adopt his 
conclusions first and fit the facts to them after- 
wards. The impression is not good for the credit 
of science, but happily there is no need for admit- 
ting that it is a just impression. Sober scientific 
opinion has always maintained an attitude of ex- 
treme reserve in the question of life upon Mars. 
One cannot expect that the newspapers will do 
the same, for as the American reporter said to an 
astronomer who protested that sensational dis- 
covery was not in his line: ‘Sir! The public 
demands it.’ The public, however, has opportuni- 
ties for observing how the same facts assume 
different complexions when viewed through spec 
tacles of apposite party colors.” 
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THE SCIENCE OF REARING HUMAN THORO- 
BREDS 


HE development of a science of 
man-breeding seems to Dr. 
Albert G. Keller, of Yale, de- 
cidedly premature, even if it be 
SDCSZ) possible. It is, he believes, an 
idea referable mainly to the progress of Dar- 
winian ideas. He throws doubt upon the whole 
scheme of those preachers of “eugenics” who 
try to improve man’s “breed” by controlling 
his mating. This was attempted by the Spar- 
tans, as all are aware, and, it would appear, 
with some measure of success. But such a 
movement as that on behalf of “eugenics,” or 
man-breeding based upon heredity laws, ini- 
tiated by Dr. Francis Galton, could be the 
product of an age like our own alone, of a 
period the basis of whose thinking is unduly 
evolutionary. Is “eugenics” a dream? 

First of all, Dr. Keller, whose paper is 
published in The Yale Review, inquires 
whether human breeding is, after all, really 
uncontrolled. At first sight it might appear 
so. But a little study and reflection must 
dispel this idea. 


“A good many laws on the statute books are 
designed to control human mating, setting for 
it conditions of age and the like whose trans- 
gression means punishment. This is but the crud- 
est form of control; a more efficient one lies 
in custom, precedent, and prejudice, factors whose 
action is so much more penetrating and intimate 
than formal law can ever be, and which sur- 
round the matrimonial relations of the present 
day with decided ba~riers and compulsions. These 
latter are visible to all. They are often so pro- 
nounced that the idea of union in contravention 
of them becomes all but unthinkable; and so 
dominant that the actuality of such union en- 
tails scandal, or, at least, sensation. Fiction, 
which aims at the unusual, is full of the style 
of plot which is built upon disregard of powerful 
conventionalities of this order; even if stories 
often carry the moral that such disregard of 
established precedents is good and right, this 
neither effects the validity of the latter nor does 
it prove that, in actual life, transgression of them 
leads to happiness. These ‘unwritten laws’ are 
a very tangible force, and have always been so. 
Again, if one reflects upon the life of primitive 
peoples, their rules respecting endogamy and 
exogamy and their endless prohibitions and pre- 
scriptions pertaining to the sex-relation cause one 
to think, when immersed in the study of them, 
that little could have been done in the childhood 
of the race except to regulate these matters. 
Such is the extent of custom and precedent, 
forces so ever-present with men that men are 
likely to become unconscious of them. Plainly, 
it would be well to be resolved as to their nature 
before comparing them to their disparagement 


with a purely human agency of control, like the 
breeder, however astonishingly the latter may have 
become perfected in keenness of observation, 
aptness of intuition and skill in technique.” 


It might be taken as an axiom that men, at 
any rate thinking men, are bound to try to 
improve the race. But the specific method 
employed must vary, of course, with the way 
in which the case is understood. In general, 
the greatest divergence of methods for im- 
provement rests upon diversity of view, con- 
sciously or unconsciously held, as to the rela- 
tive importance of heredity and environment 
in the life of men. Where shall the effort be 
put—upon man’s bodily and mental make-up 
or upon the conditions amid which he is to 
live? If one believes that environment is all 
effective—that nurture is determinative—then 
the discussion of mating is to him irrelevant. 
All that has to be done is to organize effort 
that shall impinge upon living generations. If 
a Papuan boy is capable, under favoring con- 
ditions of environment, of developing into a 
cultured English or German gentleman, clearly 
the way to improve the race, tho costly and 
arduous, is perfectly plain. One has only to 
provide a suitable environment. This is the 
theory of many sentimentalists and vision- 
aries, and Dr. Keller declares that it has no 
scientific standing. And as for its results in 
such a case as the one mentioned, there is little 
cause for encouragement. One German colo- 
nial administrator hds said that the central 
African who can play the piano and discourse 
learnedly upon the Shakespeare-Bacon con- 
troversy is sure to be a scamp. If, now, on 
the other hand, it is believed that heredity is 
all-important—that “nature” is determinative 
—then the problem of the control of human 
mating is the only logical point of human at- 
tack in the effort to uplift the race. It pre- 
sents a discouraging front. Consequently the 
scientist is obliged to renounce the eloquent 
optimism of the man with the vision and the 
mission. There are, of course, various means 
between these two extremes of theory and so 
of practice, but conviction is almost sure to 
lean heavily in one direction, even if a modi- 
cum of concession towards the other be pro- 
fessed: 


“With the wider acceptance of certain con- 
tentions of Weismannism, in particular the de- 
nial of the inheritance by offspring of characters 
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acquired in life by parents, the relative im- 
portance of ‘inborn,’ ‘ancestral’ characters has 
steadily increased. If a man is, as a parent, 
inalterably what his own ancestral germ-plasm 
has made him—if he can pass on to the next 
generation only what he has received from his 
own parents—then the particular personal qual- 
ities acquired in a life of strife with environ- 
ment do not count at all, biologically, for the 
race. If parents can pass on to their children 
only the varying combinations of the inborn qual- 
ities of all their own ancestors, then you cannot 
hope, by exercising influence upon the living in- 
dividual—by altering his environment—to cause 
him to confer upon his offspring at birth any- 
thing but what he would have passed on had 
you let him alone. He transmits what he is, not 
what he is made. Thus the composition of the 
hereditary elements, or germ-plasm, is regarded 
as of surpassing importance for thé character and 
destiny of the individual; environment is taken 
to be a factor competent only to accelerate or 
retard the working-out of heredity. Its real 
efficacy lies in the fact that it conditions the 
activity of selection, i. e. those survive who can 
adapt themselves to the local type of environ- 
ment. It is not supposed to determine directly 
the characters of individuals, but, these charac- 
ters being given in the apparently fortuitous com- 
binations of the hereditary elements in the germ- 
plasm, are propagated or quenched according as 
their favor or jeopardize, or render, impossible 
the existence, within the environment, of those 
who display them. Essential race- or family- 
characters cannot be altered or acquired to any 
great extent, even by the individual; much less 
can he pass on anything which he has not in- 
herited. 

“How, then, can man be trusted to reach cor- 
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rect conclusions as to the methods and _ rules 
of self-breeding? He invariably fixes his eye 
upon single qualities, striking, and yet, perhaps, 
only external and of small import after all; for 
he is unable to grasp the delicate issues of in- 
ternal adjustment, correlated variation, constitu- 
tional peculiarities, and the like. Among _ his 
animals the selector seeks simple and definite 
qualities—speed, weight, strength, color—and 
breeds along experimentally or even unconscious- 
ly, until he brings up against some unfavorable 
result of his breeding that tends to ruin the pro- 
duct. Then he strikes off at some angle, ex- 
periments at avoiding the misfortune, and grad- 
ually, through the experience of generations— 
all breeding, it may be, for the same definite 
quality—learns to secure what is desired with 
the minimum of unfavorable compensation. But 
how, in man-breeding, can anything analogous 
take place? The animal-breeder at least knows 
what he wants, but how about the man-breeder? 
Men are not allowed to eliminate men, even 
though they are manifestly ‘unfit,’ and, in any 
case, nothing is gained by blindly accentuating 
some one quality. Already objections are raised 
against Eugenics that it contemplates, or at 
least would result in, one-sided products. These 
are often most desirable in the eyes of the 
animal-breeder; but among men a society of 
prognathous blockheads, even tho they are 
physically gigantic, or of statuesque idiots, is as 
little desirable as one of anemic and rickety bards, 
or of female geniuses whose mother-instincts, 
even if they marry and bear children, may be 
perverted or atrophied. The task of breeding 
men looks too large for human powers; and 
many and sore would be the misgivings of the 
= man at seeing it placed in human 
ands,’ 





RESEMBLANCES OF AN 


INLAND LAKE TO 


A LIVING 


BEING 


OMPARISON of an inland lake 
to a living being seems to Pro- 
fessor E. A. Birge, the Presi- 
dent of the American Fisheries 
Society, to be one of the happiest 


» 


of the attempts to find resemblances between 


animate and inanimate objects. Unlike many 
such comparisons, adds Professor Birge, com- 
parisons which turn on a single point of re- 
semblance, and whose fitness disappears as 
soon as the objects are viewed from a differ- 
ent position, the appropriateness of this in- 
creases rather than diminishes as our knowl- 
edge both of lakes and of living beings is en- 
larged.* 

The lake, like the organism, has its birth 
and its period of growth, maturity, old age 


*PROCEEDINGS OF THE AMERICAN FISHERIES SOCIETY: Ad- 
dress of the President at the thirty-sixth annual meet- 
ing. Published by the society. 


and death. This fact is an obvious one once 
it is pointed out, for of all the larger features 
of the landscape the lake is the youngest and 
most transient. Its birth lies in the recent 
past, and in no very long space of time its 
existence must come to an end. 

In any lake district, lakes may be found in 
all stages of maturity and decay, and many 
dead lakes will be seen—places where lakes 
once existed which are now extinct. Lakes 
show not only the cycle of individual exist- 
ence, but also the rhythm of seasonal activity. 
The activity of the lake in summer, both phy- 
sical and vital, contrasts sharply with its tor- 
pidity in winter. 

The lake, moreover, resembles the living 
organism not only in its annual recurrence of 
activity. The comparison may be pushed far- 
ther and extended to the minor fluctuations of 
the vigor of vital manifestations which char- 
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acterize lake and living organism alike. Cer- 
tainly in all these points and in many others the 
lake, as has been said, resembles a living being. 
But in no respect does it resemble an organism 
more closely than in its respiration. The lake 
is morphologically a very simple creature, re- 
sembling rather a gigantic sort of elemental 
jelly fish than a more highly organized being. 
Perhaps it would be better, says Dr. Birge, 
to compare the lake not with the organism as 
a whole in this detail of respiration, but with 
the special respiratory substance of the animal 
—the blood. 

Like the blood of the higher animals, the 
lake consists of an unorganized fluid—the 
plasma of the blood and the water of the lake 
—and of numerous organized and actively liv- 
ing parts, cells in the case of the blood and the 
plants and animals in the lake. As is the case 
in the animal, the respiratory gases are ab- 
sorbed and transmitted to the living structures 
by means of the unorganized fluid. Doctor 


Birge thus traces in outline the history of 
these processes and their result upon the ac- 
tivity of the lake: 


“The respiration of the lake, like that of the 
higher animal, may be divided into external and 
internal respiration. By the former we under- 
stand the absorption of certain gases from the 
air and the return of other gases to it, as well 
as the processes by which this exchange is ef- 
fected. We include in it also the methods by 
which the gases are distributed in the lake and 
conveyed to and from the surface of the water, 
which takes them from the atmosphere and gives 
them back to it. By internal respiration we mean 
the gaseous exchanges which take place in the 
lake itself, between its various organisms and the 
water surrounding them. With these exchanges 
come the chemical processes by which the char- 
acter of the gases is altered or new gases manu- 
factured, in the course of the vital activities of 
the inhabitants of the lake. 

The external respiration of the lake closely 
resembles that of the organism. The lake ab- 
sorbs oxygen, carbon dioxide and nitrogen from 
the atmosphere, and returns to it nitrogen, car- 
bon dioxide and sometimes other gases. The 
nitrogen absorbed by the lake, like that taken 
in by an animal, has very little or nothing to 
do with the vital processes. In autumn, as the 
lake cools, larger amounts of nitrogen are ab- 
sorbed, according to the general law of absorp- 
tion of gases. As the lake warms during the 
summer season, the capacity for holding gases in 
absorption becomes smaller, and some of the 
nitrogen is lost. This process is a purely phy- 
sical one, and has apparently no influence on the 
life of any of the organisms whose home is in 
the water. 

“The relation of the oxygen to life is, how- 
ever, far different, and the processes of ex- 
ternal respiration are of prime importance to 
the living beings of the lake. Speaking roughly, 
and in terms of our comparison, we may say that 
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an inland lake is an organism which takes one 
full inspiration in the fall, and another, less com- 
plete, in the early spring; that during the winter 
it does not breathe at all, and during the summer 
has only a very shallow and imperfect respiration. 
As the lake cools in the fall the temperature be- 
comes uniform from top to bottom at a date 
which will vary from late September to late 
November or early December, according to the 
area and the depth of the lake and the conse- 
quent temperature of the bottom water, the vol- 
ume of water to be cooled, and the vigor of the 
cooling processes. When the temperature has 
thus become uniform, the water of the lake is 
readily moved throughout its entire depth by the 
wind. It is turned over and all parts of it are 
brought into contact with the atmosphere. As a 
result, inland lakes, even those whose depth is 
two hundred feet or more, become almost, or 
quite, saturated with oxygen at a temperature 
but little above the freezing point.” 


The absorption and distribution of oxygen 
constitutes one of the fundamental problems 
of life for any large and active organism. The 
difficulty of solving the problem is increased 
by the fact that no large reserve stock of oxy- 
gen can be maintained. In the case of a 
human being there may be a food supply in 
the tissues sufficient to sustain life for weeks, 
even tho no new supply is taken in. There is 
water enough in the body to maintain life for 
days. But if the supply of oxygen is shut off 
life can be continued only for a very few 
minutes on the stock of oxygen contained in 
the body. So narrow is the space between 
abundance of oxygen and death from oxygen 
starvation. In a cold-blooded animal—with 
which the lake ought to be compared—pro- 
cesses of respiration are slower, but the rela- 
tive situation is not materially different. The 
result of these conditions is that in any large 
animal enormous surfaces must be provided 
for the absorption of oxygen, and there must 
be a very perfect mechanism for its distribu- 
tion. Such respiratory systems exist in a great 
variety of forms, many of which are extremely 
complex and efficient. In the case of man the 
absorbing surface of the lungs is said to 
amount to about two thousand square feet— 
an area as great as that of floor, ceiling and 
walls of a room twenty feet square and fifteen 
feet high. The necessity for arrangements 
for a large absorbing surface increases with 
the size of the animal, since in a large organ- 
ism the area of the general surface is far 
smaller in proportion to its mass than in a 
small organism of the same shape. In a lake 
of enormous size—enormous as compared with 
any living being—the absorbing surface is 
very small as compared with its mass, being 
only the upper surface of the water. The lake 
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is, therefore, at a great disadvantage in the 
matter of absorbing oxygen as compared with 
the animal. Moreover, to quote the words of 
Professor Birge: 


“Still further, all higher animals, both cold- 
blooded and warm-blooded, contain in their blood 
some chemical substance which has a special affin- 
ity for oxygen, and which can rapidly pick up 
large quantities of it. Such a substance is wholly 
lacking in the water of the lake, whose respira- 
tory power is correspondingly small as regards 
both the rapidity with which oxygen can be taken 
up and the amount which can be absorbed. _ It 
is indeed true that water will absorb, according 
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to the general laws of the absorption of gases, 
about twice as much oxygen as nitrogen under 
similar conditions. This fact allows the lake to 
take in a larger stock of oxygen than would 
otherwise be possible, and that part of the atmo- 
sphere which is dissolved in the lake contains 
about one-third oxygen instead of one-fifth, as 
is the case outside. But even this amount is very 
little in comparison with the enormous volumes 
which a substance like hemoglobin can take up. 
It is also true that the mass of the water of the 
lake, in comparison with the mass of the organ- 
isms which draw their oxygen from it, is rela- 
tively far greater than the mass of the blood 
with reference to that of the cells which take 
their oxygen from it.” 





VIRGIN BIRTH AMONG ANIMALS 


HAT goes ordinarily by the name 
of parthenogenesis might be ex- 
\/ pected to help in answering the 
question: “What is the function 
of sex?” but the result of such 
an inquiry, thinks Dr. Leonard Doncaster, lec- 
turer on zoology in the University of Birming- 
ham, is in reality disappointing. Some sort of 
sexual process is so widely distributed that it 
is often assumed to be universal. Yet several 
species of animals, both insects and crustacea, 
are known in which no male has ever been 
found and which can live and reproduce to all 
appearance indefinitely. It is true that these 
things have been studied for only a short 
time and by few scientists, and that in some 
cases where males were once thought to be 
absent they have since been discovered. Nev- 
ertheless, when twelve thousand individuals of 
a species are reared and no male is discovered 
among them, one may assume that bisexual 
reproduction must at least be so rare in the 
species as to be practically negligible. And 
yet the purely parthenogenetic species seems 
to persist and flourish not less vigorously than 
those which conjugate with unfailing regular- 
ity. The physiological basis of sex is still a 
mystery. Says Professor Doncaster, who 
writes in Science Progress: 


_ “The questions which cluster around this sub- 
ject touch almost all departments of biology; they 
include heredity, the origin of variation, the 
causes of cell-division, the function of the chromo- 
somes, centrosomes, and other nuclear or cell 
structures, as well as the function and origin of 
sex, and probably the actual physical or chemical 
forces upon which life itself depends. 

“One method of attempting the solution of 
these problems consists in comparing cases of 
normal sexual reproduction with those in which 
it is partially or wholly suppressed, that is to say, 
in comparing the processes of reproduction con- 
sequent on fertilization with those observed when 


conjugation of male and female elements does 
not take place. Such cases come under the gen- 
eral description of parthenogenesis, which may 
be defined as reproduction by means of a germ- 
cell which has not undergone conjugation. 

“Cases of parthenogenesis may be classified in 
various ways; we may first divide them into 
those which occur naturally as part of the normal 
life history of the species, and those which occur 
only under artificial stimuli (artificial partheno- 
genesis); but it is not certain whether there is 
any really natural line of distinction between the 
two. Then we find that parthenogenesis gradu- 
ates naturally into such forms of asexual repro- 
duction as budding, which, however, are not as a 
rule included under the term, altho it is difficult 
to define one without including the other. For 
example, it is not easy to say that the production 
of internal buds in the trematodes, sponges, or 
Polyzoa differs fundamentally from reproduction 
by unfertilized eggs in an Aphid, or from the 
‘peedogenesis’ of some of the Cecidomyids. In 
this latter case genital cells are produced in the 
larva of a dipterous fly, which develop and re- 
produce the species; but if the process took place 
rather earlier in the life-history, before the em- 
bryonic period had closed, we should class it as 
budding, or call it embryonic fission. This does 
happen in some embryos of parasitic Hymenop- 
tera, as has been shown by Marchal and Silvestri, 
and it does not seem to differ fundamentally from 
the pedogenesis of Cecidomyia. So that, altho 
some cases of alternation of generations are com- 
monly described as consisting in reproduction al- 
ternately by budding and by a sexual process, and 
others by alternation of parthenogenesis and bi- 
sexual reproduction, yet it is not clear that any 
true distinction can be drawn between them. 

“The most frequent form of natural partheno- 
genesis is that which alternates with a bisexual 
process, and in this class we get every stage be- 
tween cases where the parthenogenetic and bi- 
sexual generations do not differ in any character 
except their manner of reproduction, and those in 
which two or more wholly different generations 
are produced in the life-cycle.” 


In a general way the conclusion seems ten- 
able that virgin birth is not miraculous in ani- 


mal life. It would be going too far to affirm 
that in the higher forms of animal life par- 
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thenogenesis has actually occurred. On the 
other hand to deny parthenogenesis as a physi- 
cal impossibility is to fly in the face of scien- 
tific evidence and even of biological verity. 
The subject is too new to generalize upon. 
We do not know how parthenogenesis is made 
possible in animal life, but it is a well-estab- 
lished possibility, if not in every suspected case 
a demonstrated fact. 

The problems of sex are intimately connect- 
ed with virgin birth or parthenogenesis, to use 
the scientific name. Virgin eggs yield males, 
fertilized eggs females. Hence it has been as- 
sumed by some that the spermatozoon bears 
the sex determinant. But other partheno- 
genetic species produce both sexes from un- 
fertilized eggs—for example, gall flies: 


“But one conclusion on this matter can be made 
with some confidence from the study of partheno- 
genesis, viz., that the sex is determined from the 
beginning of development, and is not as a rule 
altered by circumstances affecting the animal af- 
terwards. A bee-larva may be made into a queen 
or a worker by circumstances, if it is female to 
begin with; but if it arises from an unfertilized 
egg no treatment will turn it from a drone to a 
female. The same conclusion is reached from 
the study of all kinds of parthenogenetic animals. 
It is conceivable, where a creature contains the 
determinants of both sexes, as appears to be the 
case in most animals produced from fertilized 
eggs, that circumstances may determine which 
sex dominates; but there is no real evidence for 
this, and many things make it improbable.” 


The summer broods of the “green fly” and 
other aphides which do so much damage to 
rose bushes, hops and other cultivated plants, 
are produced by females alone, observes Sir 
Ray Lankester, in his contribution to this sub- 
ject, published in London Knowledge. These 
minute insects, he further says, present true 
instances of that very remarkable and inter- 
esting occurrence which is called partheno- 
genesis or virgin propagation. It is further a 
noteworthy thing that the virginal aphis 
mothers do not lay or deposit their eggs, but 
that the young grow from eggs formed inside 
their mothers and are only extruded when 
they are complete little six-legged insects, 
capable of walking and ready to feed them- 
selves by stabbing the soft leaves of the plant 
on which they find themselves and sucking up 
its juices. The summer aphides are spoken 
of as being both viviparous and partheno- 
genetic. The words are really useful, and 
science can not get on without them. No case 
is known to medical men or to naturalists, our 
investigator proceeds, of the birth of young 
from an unimpregnated or virgin mother 


among what are called the higher animals— 
those which are classed as vertebrates and in- 
clude mankind, mammals, birds, reptiles and 
fishes. But tho uncommon, this virginal re- 
production does occur constantly in a very 
few kinds of small insects and in some small, 
shrimp-like creatures. It has excited the 
greatest interest among naturalists and has 
been carefully studied. 


“In order to appreciate this matter it is neces- 
sary to know the chief facts about the ordinary 
process of reproduction in animals and plants. 
All animals and plants are built up of minute 
particles of living matter called ‘cells.’ Really, 
these are not cells, or hollow boxes, or cases, We 
use the word ‘cell’ for the contents of a cell. Each 
is a droplet of protoplasm or living matter lying 
in a small or large envelope or case of dead 
matter which it has produced around itself. Ob- 
serving using their microscopes saw at first only 
the case, and called it a ‘cell, and the word 
‘cell’ is now used almost universally for the soft 
stuff within the cell, just as we refer to the 
wine in a bottle as a bottle. Each soft cell of 
‘plasm’ or ‘protoplasm’ has a very special struc- 
ture. The existence in it of a central kernel, or 
‘nucleus’ of peculiariy active substance, is the 
most obvious feature. These ‘cells’ are so small 
(for instance, those which build up the human 
body) that from one to two thousand could be 
placed side by side on a line an inch long. They 
are the ‘units’ which make up the body of an 
animal or plant, just as bricks and planks and 
rods make up a building constructed by human 
contrivance. Two most important things about 
them are: first, that each is always the seat of 
chemical activity, absorbing liquid material, 
changing it and either fixing it or throwing it 
out in a new chemical condition; and, second, 
that as a result each cell grows, and after a very 
little growth divides into two. This ‘dividing into 
two’ is immensely important, for in this way the 
number of cells forming a very young or small 
animal or plant is increased from a few thousands 
to many millions whilst the organism grows. And 
not only that, but we find on tracing the young 
animal or plant back to its beginning as an in- 
dividual that it actually started as a single cell. 
The germ of every living thing, then, is a single 
nucleated particle of protoplasm—a cell which we 
call the ‘egg-cell,’ because eggs are merely shells 
and packing to hold and protect this all-important 
egg-cell.” 

Every individual flower, tree, insect, fish, 
and man started as a single egg-cell which be- 
came detached from the mother’s body. Take 
the case of a common marine animal, the star 
fish. At the breeding season, early in the 
year, the female star fish discharges thousands 
of these egg cells into the water. Each floats 
separately in a delicate case of its own. Be- 
fore any one of those floating egg cells can 
commence to divide so as to build up a new 
mass of cells—a new young star fish—it must 
undergo the process of fertilization. That is 


to say, its substance must fuse with that of a 
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sperm cell. These sperm cells are discharged 
into the sea water in countless thousands by 
the male star fish, They are excessively 
minute, actively wriggling threads, swollen out 
at one end to form a little knob, the nucleus of 
the sperm cell. The water is rendered cloudy 
by the abundance of these microscopic fila- 
ments, which are called spermatozoa. One 
sperm cell, or spermatozoon, comes into con- 
tact, in sea water, with each of the discharged 
floating egg cells. It burrows into it and 
fuses or melts or mixes with the substance of 
the egg-cell. The whole process is easy to 
watch with a microscope: 


“The egg-cell after this process consists really 
of the substance of two equal cells—the egg-cell 
and the sperm-cell—completely fused so as to 
form a single cell, having a single ‘nucleus,’ which 
has resulted from the fusion of the nucleus of the 
egg-cell with that of the sperm-cell. Now, and 
not before, the egg-cell can divide, take up nour- 
ishment, and continue to divide and grow, so as 
to form a constantly-increasing mass of young 
cells, a young animal which gradually assumes the 
form of a starfish. All animals, and plants, too, 
reproduce themselves in this way. When the 
animal or plant is not aquatic in its habits the 
sperm-cell and the egg-cell cannot be discharged 
and take their chance of coming into contact with 
one another outside the parent’s body; the sperm- 
cells are, in such cases, received into a chamber 
of the egg-producing parent’s body, and there the 
fusion of the egg-cells with them, one sperm-cell 
to one egg-cell, takes place. Parthenogenesis 
then consists in the omission of the fusion of a 
sperm-cell with the egg-cell. The egg-cell devel- 
ops, divides again and again, and produces the 
young animal without the addition to it of a 
sperm-cell—without, in fact, being ‘fertilized,’ as 
it is called. That is what happens in the summer 
broods of the little plant lice or aphides. When, 
however, the cold weather comes the virgin 
mothers suddenly produce two kinds of young— 
males as well as females—and then the solitary 
winter egg, which the late autumn female lays 
to last through winter until spring, is fertilized 
by sperm-cells derived from the late produced 
autumn male in the ordinary way. 

“Another curious fact is that in rearing moths 
in captivity some naturalists have quite unex- 
pectedly found that when they have hatched out 
female moths from the chrysalis and kept them 
from the moment of hatching quite apart from 
the male moths, which are of another size and 
color, and easily distinguished, these females will 
sometimes lay eggs—parthenogenetic eggs—which 
give birth to caterpillars, which feed and complete 
all their changes. The second generation of moths 
so produced are male and female, but the females, 
being kept apart again, produce a parthenogenetic 
brood, and the process has been repeated to a 
third generation. These instances are very rare. 
The remarkable thing about them is that, appar- 
ently, the parthenogenesis is only due to the ex- 
perimental -interference of an entomologist, and 
that unless some such accident had befallen the 
moths, the eggs would have been fertilized in the 


usual way, since there was no deficiency of male 
moths. These facts have led to many interesting 
speculations, and are particularly curious in re- 
gard to the inquiry as to what determines the sex 
of offspring, about which sensational announce- 
ments have sometimes been made by medical men. 
Here we find the parthenogenetic eggs of the 
moths producing both males and females, those 
of the aphides and the pond-shrimp producing 
predominantly females, and those of the queen 
bee producing exclusively males (drones). Bio- 
logists have not yet arrived at a solution of the 
problem raised by these divergent results. 

“It is necessary, in regard to this subject, to 
remember that many lower animals and plants 
can reproduce or propagate by separating ‘buds,’ 
or large bits of their bodies, built up of thousands 
of cells, and, therefore, not to be confused with 
the single egg-cell. The egg-cell is a cell specially 
prepared for fusion with a sperm-cell, necessitat- 
ing the union in the new individual or young of 
living material from two separate parental organ- 
isms, and, therefore, in many cases, from two 
widely separate lines of ancestry. A snippet, or 
bit cut from a begonia leaf, will produce a new 
individual plant; a bit cut or torn from a polyp 
will similarly give rise to a new individual; but 
the parthenogenetic egg is not to be confused with 
these masses of cells. It is a true egg-cell which 
might have been fertilized, and it is found in ani- 
mals such as insects and crustaceans, which are 
more highly elaborated in structure than any 
which, like the polyps and zoophytes, multiply 
by buds and cuttings.” 

Now, it has hitherto been assumed, as Dr. 
Vladislav Ruzicka points out in Berlin 
Umschau, that every living cell consists of a 
nucleus surrounded by a mass of cytoplasm 
of different chemical composition. Moreover, 
it is now universally believed, as noted al- 
ready, that every living organism consists of 
a cell or a number of cells. The cell, there- 
fore, is regarded as a morphological element 
or the simplest form in which living matter 
is capable of independent existence. But a 
cell is by no means a simple thing. Even apart 
from the obvious inference, says the authority 
we are quoting, of complexity of physical and 
chemical structure from the multiplicity of ex- 
ternal relations and actions, the complex char- 
acter of the cell is shown in its division into 
two parts which differ in chemical composi- 
tion and in function: 

“This complexity of the cell will remain a 
stumbling block in the way of the theory of the 
evolution of life from lifeless matter so long as 
no living organism simpler than the cell is 
known, This fact has long been recognized, and 
for a time it was believed that certain cells, called 
cytodes, consisted entirely of cytoplasm, and were 
destitute of nuclei. Improvements in the tech- 
nique of the microscope and progress in the study 
of the lowest organisms, however, have proved 
this belief to have been erroneous, and confirmed 


the theory of the non-existence of non-nucleated 
organisms.” 
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HAT a capable critic says in the 

London Times (Literary Supple- 

W ment) of poetry and poets in Great 

Britain is in large measure true of 

the United States. Reviewing two 

recent anthologies, one of the British poets dead 

and gone, and one of those of our day, this critic 
remarks: 


“Our own day is generally held, in the region 
of poetry, to be the day of small clevernesses and 
felicities, a time which tries to make up for the 
absence of a Keats by an unprecedented profusion 
of Leigh Hunts. Yet how can we know? We 
may be certain about the Leigh Hunts, but we 
cannot be certain how big and bright our biggest 
stars may prove to be while they are still straight 
above our heads. We must leave that to the 
Oxford Treasuries of the future. Meanwhile, we 
may say boldly that poetry is being cultivated at 
the present day with an energy, a varied range of 
emotion, and a technical skill of which we may 
be proud. Year after year new writers come for- 
ward with new verse. Year after year there are 
new aims, new developments, or (what may be 
just as original) new reactions. No one can 
move exactly on old lines, no one finds that what 
he wishes to say has been said in exactly the way 
he wishes to say it. Thereé is no universal model, 
no acclaimed or accredited school. Every one is 
free to use the manner that suits him, with 
nothing to fear from academic criticism. And in 
this favoring atmosphere fresh experiments suc- 
ceed each other so rapidly that it is hardly pos- 
sible at one moment to say what the dominant 
note of the next moment will be.” 


The same writer thinks, however, that the dis- 
tinctive strain of the present moment is best 
represented in England by Mr. John Masefield, 
and it reprints from the new anthology of living 
poets the following poem of Mr. Masefield’s, 
which it considers heartless and unreal, but finely 
written, “full of art and nicety of perception 
and sense of the value of things,” and so exquisite 
in its style that it indicates “a dangerous turn 
for poetry to take,” inasmuch as its very exquis- 
iteness makes the question of style too inter- 
esting. Which strikes us as hypercritical, if any- 
thing ever was hypercritical. The poem is not pas- 
Sionate, but there is heart in it, and beauty of 
thought as well as beauty of style. Here it is: 


CHRISTMAS EVE AT SEA 


By JoHN MASEFIELD 


A wind is nestling “south and soft,” 
Cooing a quiet country tune, 

The calm sea sighs, and far aloft 
The sails are ghostly in the moon. 


Unquiet ripples lisp and purr, 
A block there pipes and chirps i’ the sheave, 
The wheel-ropes jar, the reef-points stir 
Faintly—and it is Christmas Eve. 
The hushed sea seems to hold her breath, 
And o’er the giddy swaying spars, 
Silent and excellent as Death, 
The dim blue skies are bright with stars. 


Dear God, they shone in Palestine 
Like this, and yon pale moon serene 

Looked down among the lowing kine: 
On Mary and the Nazarene. 


The angels called from deep to deep, 
The burning heavens felt the thrill, 

Startling the flocks of silly sheep, 
And lonely shepherds on the hill. 


To-night beneath the dripping bows, 
Where flashing bubbles burst and throng, 
The bow-wash murmurs and sighs and soughs 
A message from the angels’ song. 


The moon goes nodding down the west, 
The drowsy helmsman strikes the bell ; 
Rex Jud@orum natus est: 
I charge you, brothers, sing Nowell, 
Rex Judgorum natus est. 


As we write, the acclaim of tens of thousands 
of voices is resounding in City Hall Park, New 
York, to greet the triumphs of our returned 
Olympic athletes. But the athletics of the mind 
were also a feature of the old Greek gatherings, 
and there were awards for the bards as well 
as for the runners and discus-throwers. There 
are awards now, but the best of them are apt to 
come after the death of the singer. Such is the 
case of Francis Thompson, whose verse, since 
the close of his suffering life, has been eliciting 
superlatives on both sides of the sea. Among his 
unpublished papers was found the following poem, 
which we reprint from the London Atheneum: 


“IN NO STRANGE LAND” 
(The Kingdom of God is within 
By Francis THOMPSON 


O world invisible, we view thee; 

O world intangible, we touch thee; 
O world unknowable, we know thee; 
Inapprehensible, we clutch thee! 


you) 


Does the fish soar to find the ocean, 
The eagle plunge to find the air, 
That we ask of the stars in motion 
If they have rumor of thee there? 


Not where the wheeling systems darken, 
And our benumbed conceiving soars; 
The drift of pinions, would we harken, 
Beats at our own clay-shuttered doors. 
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The angels keep their ancient places— 
Turn but a stone, and start a wing! 
’Tis ye, ’tis your estrangéd faces, 
That miss the many-splendored thing. 


But (when so sad thou canst not sadder) 
Cry; and upon thy so sore loss 

Shall shine the traffic of Jacob’s ladder 
Pitched betwixt Heaven and Charing Cross. 


Yea, in the night, my Soul, my daughter, 
Cry, clinging Heaven by the hems; 

And lo, Christ walking on the water, 
Not of Genesareth, but Thames! 


We are a little late in reproducing from the 
London Spectator the poem below by William 
Watson. It probably represents the idea of 
America that is dominant to-day in the rest of 
the world, and the idea that will probably domin- 
ate in history: 


TO THE INVINCIBLE REPUBLIC 
By Witt1Am WATSON 


America! I have never breathed thy air, 
Have never touched thy soil or heard the speed 
And thunder of thy cities; yet would I 
Salute thee from afar, not chiefly awed 
By wide domain, mere breadth of governed dust, 
Nor measuring thy greatness and thy power 
Only by numbers: rather seeing thee _ 
As mountainous heave of spirit, emotion huge, 
Enormous hate and anger, boundless love, 
And most unknown unfathomable depth 
Of energy divine. 
In peace to-day 

Thou sit’st between thy oceans; but when Fate 
Was at thy making, and endowed thy soul 
With many gifts and costly, she forgot 
To mix with these a genius for repose; 
Wherefore a sting is ever in thy blood, 
And in thy marrow a sublime unrest. _ 
And thus thou keepest hot the forge of life, 
Where man is still re-shapen and re-made 
With fire and clangor. 

And as thou art vast, 
So are the perils vast, that evermore 
In thy own house are bred; nor least of these 
That fair and fell Delilah, Luxury, 
That shears the hero’s strength away, and brings 
Palsy on nations. Flee her loveliness, 
For in the end her kisses are a sword. 
Strong sons hast thou begotten, natures rich 
In scorn of riches, greatly simple minds; 
No land in all the world hath memories 
Of nobler children: let it not be said 
That if the peerless and the stainless one, 
The man of Yorktown and of Valley Forge,— 
Or he of tragic doom, thy later born, 
He of the short plain word that thrilled the world 
And freed the bondman,—let it not be said 
That if to-day these radiant ones returned, 
They would behold thee changed beyond ll 

thought 

From that austerity wherein thy youth 
Was nurtured, those large habitudes of soul. 


But who are we, to counsel thee or warn, 
In this old England whence thy fathers sailed? 
Here, too, hath Mammon many thrones, and here 
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Are palaces of sloth and towers of pride. 
Best to forget them! Round me is the wealth, 
The untainted wealth of English fields, and all 
The passion and sweet trouble of the Spring 

Is in the air; and the remembrance comes 

That not alone for stem and blade, for flower 
And leaf, but for man also, there are times 

Of mighty vernal movement, seasons when 

Life casts away the body of this death, 

And a great surge of youth breaks on the world. 
Then are the primal fountains clamorously 
Unsealed; and then, perchance, are dread things 


born, 
Not unforetold by deep parturient pangs. 
But the light minds that heed no auguries, 
Untaught by all that heretofore hath been, 
Taking their ease on the blind verge of fate, 
See nothing, and hear nothing, till the hour 
Of the vast advent that makes all things new. 


We are giving precedence to the British poets 
this month, not because we wish to, but because, 
on the score of merit, we must. Here again is 
something striking in the London Spectator: 


PENELOPE TO ULYSSES 
By STEPHEN PHILLIPS 


Thou marvellest, husband, that I sit so mute 

And motionless, but gazing on that face 

Which now the pine-fire throws up in a flame, 

Now leaves in darkest night as thou dost lean 

Massily drooping toward the log-fed blaze. 

Such silence has come down upon us two! 

Yet a good silence after so long years, 

We only are awake and the live sea! 

But _ who hast borne all things may’st per- 
aps 

Bear with a woman’s fancies while she speaks 
them. 

Think not, my man of men, that I am cold 

In passion or heart! Far otherwise! I see, 

And nothing else I see, the brow that took 

The blow of strange waves and the furious kiss 

Of different winds, the sad heaven-roaming eyes, 

The mighty hands that piloted all night. 

Yet art thou paler than my dream of thee. 

Forgive me, O my lord, but I must speak. 

Well—all these years have I imagined thee 

So constantly that now thy visible form, 

How noble! seems but shadow of such sight. 

For I have seen thee in the deep of night 

Leap silent, sudden up the stair, and I 

Fell toward thee in the darkness with a cry, 

Fluttering upon thy bosom like a bird. 

And I have seen thee spring upon this earth 

At sunset dark against the fiery orb. 

Then have I often just upon daybreak 

Started and run down to the beach and heard 

Thy boat grate on the pebbles: or again 

It has been noon and thou hast come in arms 

Over the sweet fields calling out my name. 

Sometimes in tragic nights of surf and cloud 

Thou hast been thrown headlong in howling wind 

On the sharp coast and up the sea-bank streamed, 

Alone. This then I strive to shape to words— 

Thou hadst become with passing days and years, 

With night and tempest, and with sun and sea, 

A presence hovering in all lights and airs. 

Thou wert the soul then of the evening star, 

And thou didst roam heaven in the seeking moon, 
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Thou secretly wouldst speak from stirring leaves, 
And what was dawn but some surprise of thee? 
So, husband, tho this heart beats wild at thee, 
Yet lesser in imagination 

Art thou returned than evermore returning. 
Nature is but a body from henceforth, 

The soul departed, the spirit gone out of her. 
The waves cry unintelligibly now, 

That then “Ulysses” and “Ulysses” still 
Hissed sweetly, privately, the live-long night. 
Ah! but thou hear’st me not, canst only hear 

A roar of memories, and for thee this house 
Still plunges and takes the sea-spray evermore. 
Yet come! How thou art weary none can teil, 
How wise, how sad, how deaf to babbled words. 
Yet come, and fold me, not as in old nights, 
But now with perils kiss me, wind me round 
With wonder, murmur magic in my ear, 

And clasp me with the world, with nothing less! 


Another Californian steps forth with his stanzas 
and demands recognition. Mr. Herman Schef- 
fauer, in his “Looms of Life” (Neale Publishing 
Company), reveals an academic note that is Brit- 
ish rather than American, and seems to have 
been caught in the shades of Oxford rather than 
in sight of the Golden Gate. Mr. Sheffauer ap- 
peals to a small but cultured audience, and it is 
to be hoped that he will find it without too much 
delay; but it is widely scattered, and it is found 
but slowly. Here is a strong poem with the thrill 
of a great horror: 


THE LEPER OF LONDON 
By HerMAN SCHEFFAUER 


In Euston Road in London Town, 
I saw and felt and wrote this down. 


Her cheek was pale, her form was gaunt; 
She seemed so strangely thin, 

Thin as the shrouded ghosts that haunt 
Scenes of their earthly sin. 


She clutched my arm; with mordant words 
Assailed my quailing ear— 

Her face was like a starvéd bird’s ;— 
Such speech do devils hear. 


Her hands were clinging claws that burned 
Through skin.and flesh and bone, 

While Sorrow seared those eyes she turned 
Like dead stars on my own. 


That voice rose whirling to my brain 
And sought to shatter it; | 

I know to demons its refrain 
Is torment in the pit. 


She seemed of equal age with me, 
Yet blithe and fresh was I, 

And she was like some blasted tree 
The bolts had doomed to die. 


She stood enwrapped with charnel air 
And pestilence’s breath; 

Harmattan winds had whipped her bare 
And given her to Death. 


It seemed his voice of doom and blight 
Rang round her like a dirge, 

And from her face, like spectral light, 
Gleamed forth the Great White Scourge 


I looked upon a world of woes 
And peered through Horror’s land, 

Then in mine eyes the water rose, 
And gold fell from my hand. 


I shook and drew my arm away 
And through the night I fled 

From deeper night that knew no day 
Save of the living dead. 


I felt the curse of human things,— 
Man, Law, the strife of Earth; 

I felt the thrice-curst fate that brings 
Woe to the babe at birth. 


And those remorseless rods that fall 
From palaces and domes 

On worms that perish as they crawl 
Athwart a nation’s homes. 


One blessing mounted from the thought 
And o’er my spirit fell; 

That figure dread had dashed to naught 
The realms of After-hell. 


Here is a sonnet called forth by one of the 
ruins left by the San Francisco earthquake: 


THE RUINED TEMPLE. 
(Grace Church, San Francisco.) 
By HERMAN SCHEFFAUER 


A Temple in a Sunset Land I saw, 
Rent by the throes of Earth, the storms of fire, 
And o’er it brooded wide with spells of awe 
The doom that fell on Sidon and on Tyre. 


And many an arch and ruinous portal there 
Stood stored with memories of a perished time; 

The stark stones yielded echoes of a prayer; 
The towers quivered with a ghostly chime. 


Faint from the shattered font an infant’s cry 
Came forth, and soft the crumbling pillars shed 
The strains of nuptial music blithe and high ;— 
The — rolled dolorous requiems o’er the 
ead. 


But when the moon smote with her wands of 
white 
The solemn wreck whence all these voices 
poured, 
I heard Time’s pinions beat across the night 
And saw the gleam of Death’s annulling sword. 


We like to come across a poet who can see 
in New York, and make us see, something beside 
its “seething tide” of humanity and its “Baby- 
lonian towers,” and its wickedness and strife. 
And so we welcome this (in The American 
Magazine) from one of our youngest and truest 
poets: 
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WHAT MAN SHALL CALL ME CAPTIVE? 


By WITTER BYNNER 


What man shall call me captive?—who am free 

To cross the Bridge afoot at six o'clock, 

To loose myself along that human sea; 

Or else, at midnight, high above a dock , 
Of darkness, small, remote, unreal, beneath, 
Upon my brow to bear the stars, a fresh and 

living wreath. 


Is this a captive?—who at slightest cost 
Sailing the harbor in the twilit air, 
Sees the young Venice, whom the world had lost, 
Breathlessly lift her might again, and wear 
Her flowing jewels with a wiser grace 
Than if she had not changed her century and 
dwelling-place. 


Is this a captive?—whom the seventh day 

Can lead upon the headlands and the crags,— 
Show him the River, open him the way 

To all the wide-flung gates and high-blown 


ags 
Of liberty,—and, as the sunset falls, 
Stretch for his worship, overstream, beauty of 
roofs and walls. 


A thousand streets are mine. Or, if I choose, 
They all shall lead me to an outer place; 
Where I shall cover miles of beach and muse 
Upon the windy world that woos my face 
With buffets—crying back: “Am I not he 
Who, on served Manhattan, by Manhattan is 
set free!” 


The following poem is just a picture—nothing 
more—the sort of picture that reveals itself to the 
physical eye rather than to the eye of the mind. 
But what a winsome picture it is, and how deftly 
painted! We find it in The Outlook: 


THE OLD FARM 
By Mapison CAWEIN 


The mellow smell of hollyhocks 

And marigolds and pinks and phlox 
Blends with the homely garden scents 

Of onions silvering into rods, 

Of peppers scarlet with their pods, 
And (rose of all the esculents) 

Of broad plebeian cabbages, 

Breathing content and corpulent ease. 


The buzz of wasp and fly makes hot 
The spaces of the garden plot; 

And from the orchard, where the fruit 
Ripens and rounds, or, loosed with heat, 
Rolls, hornet-clung, before the feet, 

Sounds warm the veery’s golden flute, 
That mixes with the sleepy hum 
Of bees that drowsily go and come. 


The podded musk of gourd and vine 
Embowers a gate of roughest pine, 

That leads into a wood where Day 
Sits leaning o’er a forest pool, 
Watching the lilies opening cool, 

And dragon-flies at airy play, 
While, dim and near, the Quietness 
Rustles and stirs her leafy dress. 
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Far off a cow-bell clangs awake 

The Noon who slumbers in the brake; 
And now a pewee plaintively 

Whistles the Day to sleep again; 

A rain-crow croaks a rune for rain, 
And from the ripest apple tree 

A great gold apple thuds, where, slow, 

The red cock curves his neck to crow. 


Hens cluck their broods from place to place, 

While, clinking home, with chain and trace, 
The cart-horse plods along the road 

Where Afternoon sits with his dreams; 

Hot fragrance of hay-making streams 
Above him, and a high-heaped load 

Goes creaking by, and with it, sweet, 

The aromatic soul of Heat. 


“Coo-ee! Coo-ee!” the Evenfall 

Cries, and the hills repeat the call: 
“Coo-ee! Coo-ee!” and by the log 

Labor unharnesses his plow, 

While to the barn comes cow on cow: 
“Coo-ee! Coo-ee!” and, with his dog, 

Barefooted Boyhood down the lane 

“Coo-ees” the cattle home again. 


Here is another picture, but how different! 
We are indebted for it to The Smart Set: 


THE CARAVAN 
By Ciinton ScoLLarD 


From underneath the carob shade 
A wavering line of gray and white, 
I watch it lose its form and fade 
Like dreams across the face of night. 


Whither it goes I can but guess, 
Haply where ruined Tadmor stands, 

The voiceless haunt of loneliness, 
Amid the desert’s swirling sands; 


Or toward the Tigris’ tawny tide 
Into that land of ancient thrift 

Where Bagdad’s rich bazaars spread wide, 
And Haroun’s minarets uplift; 


Or toward the swart Arabian skies, 
The home of sempiternal calms, 

Where pilgrims seek their paradise 
Through Mecca girdled with its palms. 


Yet howsoe’er it fares, I fare, 
In buoyant spirit I am one 

With those that drink the untrammeled air, 
The nomad children of the sun. 


From camel-back I scan the waste 
A fair oasis sign to find, 

And stranger to all thoughts of haste 
Let my kaffeyeh take the wind. 


Sandaled with silence, on I press, 

Rousing before the flower of morn, 
Through spaces where forgetfulness 

Seems to have dwelt since time was born. 


And when, with soothing touch, comes night 
After the round of jars and joys, 

Above the head, in Allah’s sight, 
The hosts of heaven wheel and poise. 
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Throughout the strangely tranquil days 
I join in prayer and fast and feast, 
Looking on life with long, slow gaze 

As does the fatalistic East. 


And then—and then—the goal!—Ah, me! 
At last, wherever rangeth man, 

How well we know that there must be 
One bourn for every caravan. 


Do our deep tragedies of soul appear so quaint- 
ly and humorously pathetic to the great Over- 
Soul as some of the little tragedies of childhood 
appear to us? We wonder. This is from The 
Delineator: 


THE SORROWS 


By JosEPHINE PRESTON PEABODY 


If This is all it will be like, 

I wish to Die,—I don’t care how,— 
While I am Very, Very Young: 

As young almost as Now. 


They never felt what Sorrow was; 
They never learned their Golden Rule; 
They say, “These are your happiest days!” 
With School, School, School. 


When Saturday’s all out of breath, 
With all the livelong week in sight; 

And Monday, coming after you, 
Spoils every Sunday night. 


And nothing Done but Yesterdays; 


And nothing Coming but To-morrows! 
Don’t cheer me up—Please let me be— 
I have the Sorrows. 


There is a little luncheon club of magazine men 
in New York that is called The Vagabonds, and 
there is a little paper or leaflet published at its 
weekly meetings, and called The Bang. In its 
issue of September 7 The Bang publishes a new 
poem by Mr. Viereck, written, as usual, on an 
unpleasant subject, but with compelling power. 
The subject is the heroine of Hauptmann’s latest 
play, “Charlemagne’s Hostage,” a girl of beauti- 
ful form and face, but typifying “earthly passion 
incarnate, a demon of unbridled license.” (See 
CurrENT LITERATURE for April.) The fact that 
Suderman, on the first production of Haupt- 
mann’s play, announced that he was writing a 
drama founded on the same incident in Charle- 
magne’s career, adds to the literary interest of 
Mr. Viereck’s subject. 


GERSUIND 
By Gerorce SYLVESTER VIERECK, 


Some amorous demon wrought your limbs 
Hewn out of moonwhite ivory; 
Over your visage restlessly 
Flickers the semblance of a soul. 
And yet, queer wench, you are to me 


More monstrous than the evil hymns 
The black priest chants in mockery, 

With sound obscene and eyes that roll, 
Of the good shepherd of the See. 


Your voice is instant with a power 
That, like thick incense, makes men mad. 
It is the voice the Tempter had, 

Who whispered in an evil hour 

To David and to Magdalen, 

And cried aloud in Sodom’s men 

For the two angels in the tower. 


You smile upon me, and your mouth 
Half opens like a great red flower 
Athirsting in the hot sun’s drouth. 
Before men’s scorn you will not cower, 
Your spirit quails not, neither squirms, 
And yet your body is a bower 
Where unclean wishes crawl like worms. 


Black meres—the eyes, beneath your lashes 
Dream, by life’s fitful tide unstirred, 
Save when some quick priapic word 

Floods them with phantom lightning flashes, 
Whereof the thunder is not heard. 

A thousand years of sick desire 
Crouch like a beast, that snarling lies, 

Stung by some taunt to mortal ire, 

In the abysses of those eyes. 


Yet, when I gazed upon you, child, 
All bounds from us I fain had flung, 
And bathed with healing tears, and mild, 
Your head so pitifully young. 
But you, not knowing, would have smiled 
And love’s white roses smeared with dust, 
Seeing each nerve in you defiled 
Is vibrant with some nameless lust. 


Lo! I have not the strength divine 
Of Him whose bare feet ruled the sea, 
To make your girl heart whole and free 
And drive the devils into swine. 
You must unto your dying day 
Still walk unsolaced and alone, 
Yea, and beyond, when to the bone 
Your little breasts shall rot away. 


Thus, in the phosphorescent glow 
f your corruption, you shail lie 
Until God’s awful trumpets blow, 
And all the sleepers, row by row, 
Each with the other, two by two, 
Rise from their coffins, and the grave 
Spits forth the foulness that is you. 


But in the universal spasm, 
When the apocalyptic chasm 
Engulfs the water and the land, 
Then I shall come and comfort you 
And I shall hold your shrunken hand 
The grave has bitten through and through 
With never a nerve to twitch or goad, 
And then perhaps you'll understand 
The kiss that I have not bestowed. 
And ere God’s hosts are marshalled bright 
And the last dreaded veil withdrawn, 
I shall be with you in the night 
And pray until the doom of dawn. 
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ASILY the most discussed book of 

the year is Professor Herrick’s 

E prose epic of marriage, “Together.”’* 

At least one eminent critic has 

compared its strength and panor- 

amic sweep to the master works of Zola and to 
the “Kreutzer Sonata”; another has more aptly 
described it as “Thackerean in 
view, without Thackeray’s hu: 
mor.” In a third quarter the 
author has been abused as irreligious and 
a defamer of American womanhood. The New 
York Times includes his name in the general 
condemnation of “depraved novels,” of which 
two recent sensational books by Upton Sinclair 


TOGETHER 


and an eccentric Chicago millionaire are more 


lurid examples, and Nixola Greeley-Smith in the 
New York World condemns the book as being 
conducive to marital unrest. Books of this 
nature, she claims, “fan the discontent of neuras- 
thenic women by giving big names to puny im- 
pulses, and by long erotic analyses that feed their 
decadent senses and further stultify their silly 
souls.” 

It is not surprising that women should not be 
altogether pleased with Professor Herrick’s earn- 
est analysis. The American woman, he asserts, 
is a neurotic slave, no longer man’s fighting com- 
panion. Perhaps, as Mr. Chamberlain remarks 
in the Evening Mail, the impeachment is unjust, 
because it takes special conditions, and assumes 
that the vices of the rich and the poor imitators 
of the rich are the vices of the people in general. 
The reviewer admits, however, that it is a book 
to make people think. “We doubt,’ he goes on 
to say, “whether it delights them as a work of 
art. It is clever, skilful, without being great 
art. It is too big in a ‘bewilderment of wealth’ to 
the majority of mankind to be great art.” The 
latter reproach is justified; nevertheless, the same 
quality which this critic condemns is singled out as 
the supreme merit of the book by others. Cer- 
tainly the work is panoramic in scope. It pos- 
sesses not one but a multitude of heroes. 

The nominal hero and heroine, whose marital 
difficulties furnish much meat for the book, are 
John and Isabel Lane. John is a successful rail- 
road man, virile and active; his wife is of a 
dreamy temperament, and socially his superior. 
She places her husband on a pedestal, and is 
aggrieved when after the wedding, which takes 





*TocETHER. By Robert Herrick. The Macmillan Company. 


place in the first chapter, he steps down from it. 
Professor Herrick describes the soul struggles 
of the wife during the honeymoon, when the 
man’s rude passion brings her to a startled realiza- 
tion of the physical realities of marriage. She 
seeks solace in social life. Later a child is born, 
whose coming into life injures her delicate 
health. She becomes neurasthenic, and is about 
to run away with a worthless rake when she is 
prevented by her brother, who had made a mess 
of his life through a liason with a married 
woman. She is treated by a psycho-therapeutist, 
and returnes to her husband, a new woman, 
when he most needs her, being in trouble owing 
to irregularities in his management of the rail- 
road. Thus they are reconciled and resume their 
matrimonial journey. The ideal marriage, in 
Professor Herrick’s opinion, is “based on effort 
together; not on sentiment, not on emotion, not 
on passion, not on individual ‘gratification of 
sense or soul.” 

There are many other couples in the book 
whose history is traced simultaneously with that 
of the Lanes. There is Percy and Conny Wood- 
yard, who agreed when they married that they 
would not regard their vows if desire should point 
the way to other loves. There is only one happy 
couple. These, The Independent declares, in a 
scorching review, are hopelessly dull. “If,” its 
reviewer remarks, “novelists had the happy for- 
tune of the rest of us in knowing people who 
are both good and brilliant, modern fiction would 
be less hopeless.” The critic goes on to say: 


“Robert Herrick’s novel, large in its intention 
and painstaking in its working out as it is, fails 
in reality, in humor, in wisdom. Its contention 
that, in order to secure happiness, husband and 
wife should work together with sympathetic com- 
radeship, is just. But how this ideal is to be 
brought about in selfish, frivolous, irreligious, 
worldly, unmoral married people the author seems 
to know as little as the reader.” 


The Outlook censures the book for being “some- 
what overlo: led with purpose.” 

Mr. Herrick’s most enthusiastic admirer, Dr. 
Frederic Taber Cooper, sings his pean in both 
The Forum and The Bookman. He traces the 
writer’s literary history from his first somewhat 
crude study of a problem not unlike that under- 
lying “Hedda Gabler,’ “The Gospel of Free- 
dom,” to his present achievement. His books, 
Dr. Cooper affirms, were not all of equal sig- 
nificance. “The Web of Life” bordered on melo- 
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drama; but “The Common Lot” already revealed 
an increasingly vigorous technique, while “The 
Memoirs of an American Citizen” was a much 
bigger book than the general public realized. 
Speaking of Professor Herrick’s latest novel, Dr. 
Cooper asserts that “It is not too much to say 
that no American novel of such ambitious scope 
has appeared since Frank Norris’s ‘Epic of the 
Wheat,’ and no such serious study into the subtle 
characteristics of American womanhood since 
Robert Grant’s ‘Unleavened Bread’—and with 
this important distinction in favor of ‘Together’— 
that whereas Robert Grant gave us the single 
memorable type of Selma White, Robert Herrick 
has given us a score of types, each of them es- 
sentially true, essentially American.” 

In comparison with “Together,” Dr. Cooper 
goes on to say, “all of Robert Herrick’s earlier 
work takes on the aspect of preparatory studies, 
interesting experiments revealing unmistakable 
power, but none the less experiments all leading 
up clearly, inevitably, to this first big, unqualified 
achievement. 


“*Together’ is as unmistakably a novel of epic 
sweep and significance as Zola’s ‘Argent’ or ‘As- 
sommoir.’ Like them, also, it has no central 
plot in the usual conventional sense; but, just as 
Zola’s novels have for their central character some 
big, symbolic idea, the personification of the 
Bourse, the Wine-Shop, the unfailing fertility of 
the Soil—so Robert Herrick has for his central 
figure the personification of Marriage. He has 
not sought to present a thesis or a sermon; he 
has simply set forth dispassionately the lives of 
a dozen or more married couples whom he re- 
gards as typical. In themselves, these separate 
threads of his intricate and carefully patterned 
structure are rather depressing; some of them are 
distinctly sordid, even repellent. It is only when 
you get the pattern as a whole, and realize the 
cumulative force of the successive pictures he 
has made you see, that you are in a position to 
judge of the author’s broad tolerance, his ability 
to measure mankind in the mass, his fearless in- 
sistence upon seeing and telling the truth. And 
that is the reason that his resulting book deserves 
a place somewhere on the same shelf with Fécon- 
dité and ‘The Kreutzer Sonata’ as being like them 
in kind, if not in degree.” 
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Dr. Cooper admits that “Together” is emphatic- 
ally a book for the mature reader, and one that 
does not shrink from a frank handling of the 
fundamental physical facts of life. He says on 
this point: 


“The whole spirit of the book is too earnest, 
too wise, too healthy in its recognition of the 
splendid realities of life, ever to offend the think- 
ing man or woman. What is more, the insight 
into the workings of the human mind, under all 
sorts of outward conditions and inner stress, is 
so fine, so intuitively true, as to excite a grow- 
ing wonder at the author’s sympathetic under- 
standing. Women who read the book interrupt 
their reading to ask, in frank admission of his 
accurate psychology, ‘How could any man inter- 
pret so unerringly the fluctuations of a woman’s 
moods?” And these moods range through the 
whole scale of human emotions, from a girl’s 
vague, idealistic dreams on the eve of marriage, 
to the reckless desperation of the irretrievable, 
or the bigness of soul that makes a supreme 
sacrifice. There are, in this one book, a score of 
themes from which a Bourget or a Marcel Pré- 
vost would have wrought an entire novel. Robert 
Herrick’s earlier tendency was toward minute- 
ness of analysis; but from this he has grown 
steadily away, preferring to give us, so far as 
feasible, the results rather than the process of 
mental crises. In a few telling, incisive phrases 
he shows luminously the mental and moral state 
of a man or a woman—and from that state you 
may deduce easily, if it pleases you to trace it 
backward, precisely through what devious path of 
spiritual and mental agony they have reached the 
present parting of the ways.” 


“Together,” the reviewer concludes, is a huge 
panoramic outlook upon one of the most vital 
instincts and fundamental relations of the whole 
scheme of organized society—the relation of 
marriage.” What Mr. Herrick individually thinks, 
Dr. Cooper remarks, “has as little to do with 
the merits of ‘Together’ as Emile Zola’s personal 
views have to do with ‘Fécondité’ or Tolstoy’s 
with ‘The Kreutzer Sonata.’ What really is of 
importance is that in “Together’ we have a book 
of first magnitude, that handles a momentous 
theme boldly, wisely, sympathetically, and with 
an insight into racial traits that makes it in the 
best sense a representative American novel.” 





This pleasing novel* by a new author occupies, 
together with Professor Herrick’s book and 

Hewlett’s “Half Way House,” 
THE POST GIRL the largest share of public at- 

tention. “The Post Girl” ex- 
hibits peculiar tenderness and quict charm with- 
out lacking a sense of humor. The names of 
De Morgan, of Barrie, and even of Hardy and 
Meredith are conjured up by enthusiastic re- 


*Tue Post Girt. By Edward C. Booth. Century Company. 


viewers in their accounts of this unquestion- 
ably delightful book. In speaking of it The 
Argonaut (San Francisco) bursts thus into lyrical 
raptures: 


“Where is the literary toper who does not 
know the thrill with which the new novel, picked 
at haphazard from the shelf, is recognized as a 
gem of the first water? How pitifully few are 
such discoveries in the tawdry monotony of quite 
modern fiction; with what delight we surrender to 
the charm of the opening pages and abandon our- 
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selves to the luxury of a feast so unforeseen. To 
the mind’s eye the very covers of that book 
henceforth have a certain radiance, as_ tho 
exhaling exultation over the good things within. 
What a pity it is, by the way, that books have no 
outward and visible sign of such inward and 
spiritual grace as they may possess, something 
beyond the tampering touch of advertiser and 
critic and that shall be as accurately legible at a 
glance as a good heart and a clean life. Perhaps 
indeed they have some such aura had we our- 
selves but the grace to see it, which unfortunately 
we have not. 

“A literary diamond such as the above may 
suggest—was at least intended to suggest—has 
just come out of the clay. It is by a new writer, 
Edward C. Booth, and its name is ‘The Post 
Girl” It is a story of infinite grace and tender- 
ness and withal of such humor that we hardly 
know whether to give the palm to the inimitable 
portraiture of a Yorkshire village with its aggre- 
gated ignorances, meannesses, and nobilities, or 
to the irresistible characters that are drawn in 
such number and with such exuberant vitality. 
Two at least of these characters are distinct crea- 
tions, hot from the forge of the imagination. 
There is his reverence, the vicar, and there was 
never his like before upon the printed page. And 
there is Pam, the post girl, more bewitching than 
Barrie’s Babbie, greater as a woman and as a 
sweetheart more adorable.” 


Pam’s real name is Pamela, her origin is un- 
known, and her daily task is to carry the post 
in the little Yorkshire village. Maurice Ethel- 
bert Wynne, a gifted young musician, has fled 
from urban tumult to the quiet of the village. 
He lives in a lonesome farmhouse, cultivates no 
acquaintances save the local parson, and gives 
free rein to his desire for musical creation. One 
night while he is playing to himself at the piano 
he is startled by a sob, and rushing out captures 
the girl, of whom so staid a publication as The 
Dial speaks as “the most winsome and altogether 
adorable heroine of recent fiction.” He falls in 
love with her, but, seeing that he is engaged to 
another girl, determines to give her up, when a 
long delayed letter sets him free. The story is 
plain in its outlines, but it is fascinatingly told. 
Besides, the author puts a great deal of himself 
into the book, and his many reflective and descrip- 
tive pages give us a happy blend of shrewd wis- 
dom and sly humor, to say nothing of their 
verbal beauty. He has, The Dial maintains, “a 
manner almost Meredithian in its richness, but 
without Meredithian asperity. He gives us what 
is probably the best novel of the summer because 
it is the most human and the most appealing.” 
In the opinion of the San Francisco Chronicle, 
the young novelist’s book almost ranks with 
Barrie and De Morgan. The Boston Herald 
places him even above De Morgan. The New 
York Times Saturday Review of Books is de- 
lighted with the book. “There breathes no man 


or woman, or only the fewest and least admirable 
of our race,” it declares with conviction, “who 
will not be glad to read this sweet and tender 
story. It is a character study rather than a 
narrative of incidents, but the study is normal 
and wholesome. There is nothing criminal or 
even psychological about the book.” 

It is deplorable that one of the leading liter- 
ary publications in the country to-day should 
make the concession to bourgeois tastes contained 
in the sentence last quoted. “The Post Girl” may 
be a masterpiece of its kind in spite of the fact 
that psychology appears at least not on the sur- 
face; but it is certainly not great because it is 
not “psychological.” We may agree, however, 
with the reviewer’s subsequent statements. He 
says: 


“Only an artist of the first rank, as modern 
writers go, could produce such results with such 
slender materials. It is true that the hero comes 
a nasty cropper down a cliff, and that sweet Pam 
turns out to be made of solid stuff for all her 
femininity, but that is only an incident, and 
not the book’s chief attraction. That is to be 
found in the true and clear depiction of Pam’s 
character. Women may despair of emulating her, 
and all men are sure to love her. 

“And that is a reminder that the love-making 
is warm almost to the limit, and that the de- 
scriptions of Pam’s charms are so frank that at 
times the reader almost trembles for what may 
be coming next. But Mr. Booth is a gentleman, 
as well as his hero, and anxiety turns out to be 
wasted. — 

“A word must be said about his Reverence, 
Father Mostyn. He is unique, altho some- 
what reminiscent of that irreverent classic, ‘Father 
Tom and the Pope.’ His Reverence is a good 
priest, with a nimble and pleasing wit, whose ac- 
quaintance it is a privilege to make.” 


Even so seasoned a critic as Mr. William 
Marion Reedy in The Mirror (St. Louis) is en- 
chanted with Pam. “Here,” he says, “is a new 
writer, with a big method or a mighty close 
echo of it.” There are only two critics who dare 
to make any strictures whatever. The Evening 
Mail reviewer finds fault with the author for 
weighting down his novel with unintelligible pas- 
sages in the Yorkshire dialect, and a writer in 
the Chicago Tribune is even more critical. This 
writer, either Mrs. Elia Peattie or Miss Gilder, 
presumably not the latter, regards the novel 
merely as creditable. “Were we,” she says, “to 
judge solely by the first half of the work, the 
favorable judgment would be more enthusiastic- 
ally expressed. But unfortunately the book re- 
sembles a majority of the works of the day—the 
end does not bear out the opening chapters.” 
The first action, the idyllic meeting, between the 
lovers, in her opinion, deserves the praise be- 
stowed upon it by others, but the charm is dis- 
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pelled by the fact not hinted at in the first two 
hundred pages that the man has a past. 


“The author bows and scrapes, and apologizes, 
and ends by topping off the interrupted idyl with 
a conventionally dramatic close. But the spell 
has been broken; it is no longer the same story, 
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nor the people the same people, and we should 
like to believe it is not the same author of the 
second half as of the first. 

“The care in writing, the individuality, has all 
been sacrificed to haste and a publisher’s de- 
mand. Once again an author has violated his 
talents for the sake of a quickly productive fame.” 





A charmingly Swinburnian phrase is the title 
of a bold study* of modern life by Viola 
Hunt, an Englishwoman, who 
is the author of a number of 
sensational and lurid essays in 
fiction. The majority of re- 
viewers pretend to be shocked by the author’s 
audacious treatment of the passional phases of 
life. Miss Hunt’s book possesses the throbbing 
charm of Elinor Glyn’s novels, without the latter's 
stylistic vulgarity. The Boston Transcript, whose 
fiction reviews are not characterized by a keen 
understanding, observes in connection with Miss 
Hunt’s novel that, if to have written a tale of 
over four hundred pages concerned with the 
doings of a somewhat extended dramatis per- 
sone, not one of whom one would care to meet 
in real life, be a distinction, then the author of 
this novel with its Swinburnian title has achieved 
distinction in such wise. The story, it admits, 
has both fluency and power, but its successive 
situations are repellent; the characterization, tho 
consistent on the whole, is unconvincing. 

The heroine of Miss Hunt’s, book, Amy 
Stephens, is a sad, disillusioned, anemic, yet 
fascinating woman, admirably described by 
the phrase that gives its mame to the 
book. She is not pretty, but her mouth is ir- 
resistible, and her wit scatters women before 
her. One reviewer calls her a Becky Sharp who 
has no selfishness, and no real viciousness, but a 
great deal of a certain sweet sort of up-to-date 
cynicism. Another critic defines her in the terms 
of Jane Eyre. She became accustomed to shocks 
as a child. The house in which she lived was 
mice-ridden, and on summer mornings troops of 
rodents strode across the bed. A prison was 
next door to the house, and often at night she 
heard the hammering that precedes an execu- 
tion. When she grew up, she became in succes- 
sion an assistant in a millinery shop, a type- 
writer and an amanuensis to a famous doctor 
on a South African battlefield. After many ex- 
periences she meets her fate in Jeremy Merion 
Dand, whom one reviewer describes as the type 
of “the restless, not to say resistless, male.” Un- 
fortunately Mr. Dand is married. His wife, 


WHITE ROSE OF 
WEARY LEAF 


*Wuite Rose or Weary Lear. By Viola Hunt. Brentanos. 


however, meets with a railroad accident, and he 
allows the girl to believe that she is dead. From 
this wrong, the story moves, in the words of 
The Bookman, to a double expiation, told in a 
spirit of grim fatalism. “It is astonishing,” the 
writer concludes, “that a book so faulty should 
here and there show streaks of such undeniable 
merit.” The book, he asserts, is sensational, 
melodramatic, often crude in construction and in 
character drawing—and “nevertheless there is a 
certain relentless sincerity in the story of the 
central character, a certain poignant tragedy in 
her fate that make it a book difficult to lay 
aside, in spite of one’s frequent sense of exas- 
peration, and equally difficult to forget after 
finishing it.” 

The Boston Herald fails to discern the merit 
of the author’s presentation. “In trying to em- 
body the Swinburnian idea of ‘white rose of 
weary leaf,” it says, “the authoress has pre- 
sented a greater number of immoral and dis- 
agreeable characters than are often met in a 
single book of fiction.” We wonder if reviewers 
would have so generally condemned the book, or 
so grudgingly praised it, if the writer had not 
been a woman. “Oh, these lady novelists!” 
sneers The Evening Sun. The morning Sun, 
while treating the book in that paper’s traditional 
style of flippancy, describes the book as “remark- 
able and altogether readable.” And Mr. Cham- 
berlain, of the Evening Mail, whose judgment is 
usually to be trusted, speaks of it as “decidedly 
good, of its kind.” One becomes deeply inter- 
ested in Amy, he says, and the consequences of 
her adventure with Jeremy Dand are more tragic 
than necessary, because her soul, like that of 
Tess, was really stainless. “She is truly a very 
remarkable character,” he goes on to say, “one of 
the most remarkable that has appeared in recent 
fiction.” To quote further: 


“Indeed, the book is so full of epigrams, so 
completely up to date in its psychology, and at 
the same time it so grips the heart with its path- 
etic story of a brave and clever woman, that it is 
easy to predict for it a wide success. is it im- 
moral? Well, it is certainly frank enough in its 
treatment of certain social problems; but if it is 
proper to teach that the transgression of certain 
laws can lead only to sorrow and tragedy, ‘White 
Rose of Weary Leaf’ is a very moral book.” 
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“THE FUTURE OF THE RACE’”—A SKETCH BY 
JOHN GALSWORTHY 


A pretty large title for a very short sketch. 


simply “A Child.” It is not really a story. Nothing happens. 


It is not the author’s title, but ours. 


He calls it 


Nobody does anything. Nobody 


says anything. All the story there is is in the author’s mind as he watches the little child sitting on a 


bench in Kensington Gardens. 
of school children was at its height in England. 


The sketch was written while the recent discussion of the feeding 
It is a good example of the brevity and poignancy 


of Mr. Galsworthy, who is hailed by some critics as a present-day Thackeray. It forms one chapter 


in his latest book, “A Commentary” (Putnam’s). 


N Kensington Gardens, that Febru- 
ary day, it was very still. Trees, 
stripped of every leaf, raised their 
bare clean twigs towards a sky so 
grey and so unstirring that there 

might never have been wind or sun. And on 
those branches pigeons sat, silent, as tho they 
understood that there was no new life as yet; 
they seemed waiting, loth to spread their wings 
lest they should miss the coming of the Spring. 

Down in the grass the tiniest green flames were 
burning, a sign of the fire of flowers that would 
leap up if the sun would feed them. 

And on a seat there sat a child. 

He sat between his father and his mother, 
looking straight before him. It was plain that 
the reason why he looked so straight before him 
was that he really had not strength to care to 
look to right or left—so white his face was, so 
puny were his limbs. His clothes had evidently 
been designed for others, and this was fortunate, 
for they prevented the actual size of him from 
being seen. He was not, however, what is called 
neglected; his face was clean, and the utmost of 
protection that Fate and the condition of his 
parents had vouchsafed was evidently lavished 
on him, for round his neck there was a little bit 
of draggled fur which should have been round 
the neck of her against whose thin and shabby 
side he leaned. This mother of his was looking 
at the ground; and from the expression of her 
face she seemed to think that looking at the 
ground was all life had to offer. 

The father sat with his eyes shut. He had 
shabby clothes, a grey face, and a grey collar 
that had once been white. Above the collar his 


thin cheeks had evidently just been shaved—for 
it was Saturday, and by the color of those cheeks, 
and by his boots, whose soles, hardly thicker than 
a paper sheet, still intervened between him and 
the ground, he was seen not to be a tramp or 
outdoor person, but an indoor worker of some 
sort, and very likely out of work, who had come 
out to rest in the company of his wife and family. 
His eyes being shut, he sat without the pain of 
looking at a single thing, moving his jaw at in- 
tervals from side to side, as tho he had a tooth- 
ache. 

And between this man who had begotten, and 
this woman who had borne him, the child sat, very 
still, evidently on good terms with them, not 
realizing that they had brought him out of a 
warm darkness where he had been happy, out of 
a sweet nothingness, into which, and soon per- 
haps, he would pass again—not realizing that 
they had so neglected to keep pace with things, 
or that things had so omitted to keep pace with 
them, that he himself had eaten in his time 
about one-half the food he should have eaten, 
and that of the wrong sort. By the expression 
of his face, that pale small ghost had evidently 
grasped the truth that things were as they had 
to be. He seemed to sit there reviewing his own 
life, and taking for granted that it must be what 
it was, from hour to hour, and day to day, and 
year to year. 

And before me, too, the incidents of his small 
journey passed; I saw him, in the morning, get- 
ting off the family bed, where it was sometimes 
warm, and chewing at a crust of bread before he 
set off to school in company with other children, 
some of whom were stouter than himself; saw 
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him carrying in his small fist the remnants of his 
feast, and dropping it, or swopping it away for 
peppermints, because it tired him to consume it, 
having no juices to speak of in his little stomach. 
I seemed to understand that, accustomed as he 
was to eating little, he almost always wanted to 
eat less, not because he had any wish to die— 
nothing so extravagant—but simply that he nearly 
always felt a little sick; I felt that his pale, 
despondent mother was always urging him to 
eat, when there were things to eat, and that 
this bored him, since they did not strike him as 
worth all that trouble with his jaws. She must 
have found it difficult indeed to persuade him 
that there was any point at all in eating; for, 
from his looks, he could manifestly not now enjoy 
anything but peppermints and kippered herrings. 
I seemed to see him in his school, not learning, 
not wanting to learn, anything, nor knowing why 
this should be so, ignorant of the dispensations 
of a Providence who—after hesitating long to 
educate him lest this should make his parents 
paupers—now compelled his education, having 
first destroyed his stomach that he might be in- 
capable of taking in what he was taught. That 
small white creature could not as yet have 
grasped the notion that the welfare of the future 
lay, not with the future, but with the past. He 
only knew that every day he went to school 
with little in his stomach, and every day came 
back from school with less. 

All this he seemed to be reviewing as he sat 
there, but not in thought; his knowledge was too 
deep for words; he was simply feeling, as a child 
that looked as he looked would naturally be feel- 
ing, on that bench between his parents. He 
opened his little mouth at times, as a small bird 
will open its small beak, without apparent purpose, 
and his lips seemed murmuring: 

“My stomach feels as if there were a mouse 
inside it; my legs are aching; it’s all quite nat- 
ural, no doubt!” 

To reconcile this apathy of his with recollec- 
tions of his unresting, mirthless energy down 
alleys and on doorsteps, it was needful to re- 
member Human Nature, and its exhaustless cruse 


of courage. For, tho he might not care to live, 
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yet while he was alive he would keep his end 
up, because he must—there was no other way. 
And why exhaust himself in vain regrets and 
dreams of things he could not see, and hopes of 
being what he could not be! That he had no 
resentment against anything was certain from his 
patient eyes—not even against those two who 
sat, one on either side of him, tnaware that he 
was what he was, in order that they who against 
his will had brought him into being might be 
forced by law to keep a self-respect they had 
already lost, and have the unsought pride of 
giving him an insufficiency of things he could not 
eat. For he had as yet no knowledge of polit- 
ical economy. He evidently did not view his 
case in any petty, or in any party, spirit; he did 
not seem to look on himself as just a half- 
starved child that should have cried its eyes 
out till it was fed at least as well as the dogs 
that passed him; he seemed to look on himself as 
that impersonal thing—the Future of the Race. 

So profound his apathy! 

And, as I looked, the “Future of the Race” 
turned to his father: 

“*Ark at that bally bird!” he said. 

It was a pigeon, who high upon a tree had 
suddenly begun to croon. One could see his 
head outlined against the grey, unstirring sky, 
first bending back, then down into his breast, 
then back again; and that soft song of his filled 
all the air, like an invocation of fertility. 

“The Future of the Race” watched him for a 
minute without moving, and suddenly he laughed. 
That laugh was a little hard noise like the clap- 
ping of two boards—there was not a single drop 
of blood in it, nor the faintest sound of music; 
so might a marionette have laughed—a figure 
made of wood and wire! 

And in that laugh I seemed to hear innumerable 
laughter, the laughter in a million homes of 
the myriad unfed. 

So laughed the Future of the richest and the 
freest and the proudest race that had ever lived 
on earth, that February afternoon, with the little 
green flames lighted in the grass, under a sky 
that knew not wind or sun—so he laughed at 
the pigeon that was calling for the Spring. 
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CONSIDERATE. 


“Will you buy me a drum, grandmamma?” 

“No, dear; you would disturb me with the 
noise.” 

“No I wouldn’t, granny; I’d only play it when 
you're asleep.” —Tatler. 


VENIAL. 


A New Yorker visiting Paris for the first time 

became much interested in the little boys in white 
caps and aprons who deliver the wares of the 
pastry-cooks. 
“Ah,” said the New Yorker one day to one of 
the youngsters who had brought him some cakes, 
“I suppose you get the benefit of one of these 
cakes yourself sometimes ?” 

“Pardon, sir, but what do you mean?” 

“You eat a cake now and then, eh?” 

“Eat them, sir? Oh, no, sir, that wouldn’t do. 
Tt only lick them as I come along.”—Harper’s 
Weekly. 


NOT WHAT HE WANTED. 


A gentleman was traveling in the north of 
Scotland. When he reached his destination he 
discovered that he had left his waterproof in the 
compartment. He hurried as the train was leav- 
ing, and shouted :— 

“Ts there a black mackintosh in here?” 

One of the gentlemen replied, “No; they are 
all Macgregors.”—Tid Bits. 


“FIRE WATER.” 


A. M. Downes, late secretary of New York's 
fire department, related at a dinner a fire story. 
“At the end of the first act of a drama,” he said, 
“a man leaped hurriedly to his feet. ‘I heard an 
alarm of fire,’ he said. ‘I must go and see where 
it is. His wife, whose hearing was less acute, 
made way for him in silence, and he disappeared. 
‘It wasn’t fire,’ he said, on his return. ‘Nor 
water, either,’ said his wife, coldly.”—Every- 
body's. 








THE EXTREMES OF FASHION. 


—American Magazine. 
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“CATCH HIM, DADDY! 


RAPID TRANSIT. 


An express on the Long Island Railroad was 
tearing away at a wild and awe-inspiring rate of 
six miles an hour, when all of a sudden it stop- 
ped altogether. Most of the passengers did not 
notice the difference; but one of them happened 
to be somewhat anxious to reach his destination 
before old age claimed him for its own. He 
put his head through the window to find that the 
cause of the stop was a cow on the track. Aftera 
while they continued the journey for half an 
hour or so, and then—another stop. 

“What’s wrong now?” asked the impatient 
passenger of the conductor. 

“ A cow on the track.” 

“But I thought you drove it off.” 

“So we did,” said the conductor, “but we caught 
up with it again.”—Ladies’ Home Journal. 


A CROWDED UNIVERSE. 


In New Haven the committee of a graduating 
class once went to a local jeweler with a com- 
mission for a class badge. They had in view a 
design representing a youthful graduate survey- 
ing the universe. 

“About how large would you like the figure?” 
the jeweler asked. 

“Well,” said the spokesman, “we thought the 
graduate ought to cover about three-quarters of 
the badge, and the universe the rest.”—Success. 


CATCH HIM!” 


—Punch. 


HE GOT UP. 


A traveler who put up for the night at the 
leading hotel in a small town had, before retir- 
ing, left explicit instructions to be called for an 
early train. He was very much in earnest about 
the matter, and threatened the clerk with all 
manner of punishment if that duty was neglected. 

Early in the morning the guest was disturbed 
by a lively tattoo upon the door. 

“Well?” he demanded sleepily. 

“I’ve got an important message for you,” re- 
plied the boy. 

The guest was up in an instant, opened the 
door, and received from the boy a large envelope. 
He tore open the envelope hastily, and found in- 
side a slip of paper, on which was written in 
large letters: 

“Why don’t you get up?” 

He got up.—Penny Pictorial. 


AN OUTRAGE. 


Hre.—Do you remember the night I proposed 
to you? 

SHE—Yes, dear. 

He—We sat for one hour and you never opened 
your mouth. 

SHE—Yes, I remember. 

He—Ah, that was the happiest hour of my 
life—Judge. 
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The Candidate 


*‘He is as strong as he is gentle. His repu 
tation is simply spotless. In all the agita 
tion of a heated campaign for the greates 
office in the world, no one has ventured te 
intimate a doubt of the absolute honest 
of this man who has been before the count 
for a quarter of acentury. Nor can any one 
successfully dispute the simple proposition 
that in the whole history of the Unite 
States no one was ever named for the 
Presidency who was so fitted by nature, by 
training and by experience for the duties 
dignities and responsibilities of that unique 
office.””— CHARLES HOPKINS CLARK, i 


Copyright, 1008, by G. Prince, N.Y. 
WILLIAM HOWARD TAFT 


Though still in the prime of vig- 

orous manhood, William Howard 

Taft can look back upon a record of 

things done in a life of continuous 

industry that makes a catalogue of 

achievements hardly to be paralleled. 

He has earned the confidence not only 

of the people of his own country, but 

also of those of many other lands with 

whom he has dealt in his sincere way. 

Twenty-seven of his fifty years he 

has given to active public service, in 

the course of which he has been four 

times to Manila and has traveled twice 

around the world, being received every- 

where with marked honors, due not only 

to his dignity as the representative of a 

great nation, but also to the esteem in which 
he is held as an individual. 

Mr. Taft has served as Assistant Public 
Prosecutor, Internal Revenue Collector, 
Assistant County Solicitor, Judge of the 
Superior Court, Solicitor-General of the 
United States, Judge of the United States 
Court for the Sixth Judicial Circuit, Pres- 
ident of the Philippine Commission, first 
Civil Governor of the Philippines, and 
Secretary of War. 





‘“* The Independent.” 


In 1905 he revisited the Philippines, and 
in 1906 he became provisional Governor of 
Cuba, reestablishing peace in that island, 
In 1907 he visited Panama, Cuba, and Porto 
Rico, and last year he returned once more 
to Manila to keep his promise to open the 
first insular Congress. 

Mr. Taft is warm-hearted, approachable 
and frank, with the strength and courage 
of sound convictions and an alert con- 
science. He is a constructive statesman, a 
successful diplomat, and a patriotic Amer- 
ican. 

REPRESENTATIVE THEODORE E. BURTON, of 

Ohio: 

“Taft would bring to the Presidency the practical 
experience surpassed by no one of his predecessors. 
No honest enterprise need fear him. No dishonest 
scheme could hope to hide its face from the light or 
escape punishment.’ 
JOSEPH G. CANNON, 

Representatives : 

“The Republican party has nominated for 
standard-bearer and its great leader Ohio’s son, 
William H. Taft—a broad, cultured, judicial-minded 
executive official, who has never failed to anéwer every 
draft that has been made upon him in the equivalent 
of the fullest payment, with fidelity to the publie 
service, for the good of the republic and all the people 
therein.’’ 

COLONEL THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON, in 
declining an invitation to speak for the Democratic 


candidate : 

“J regard Mr. Taft as a man personally far 
superior to his opponent, and incomparably more te 
be trusted in the Presidential chair.’’ 


Speaker of the House of 
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DEBS: A PORTENT AND A HOPE 


The most surprising thing in this campaign has been the size and the enthusiasm of the audiences 
greeting the Socialist candidate for President. Two hundred thousand persons are said to have con- 
tributed to the fund for his “Red Special’ and an admission fee is usually charged for his indoor meetings. 
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